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| PREFACE. 


Tus work is simply, as the title-page states, an account of the manners and customs 
of uncivilized races of men in all parts of the world. 


Many travellers have given accounts, scattered rather at random through their books, 
of the habits and modes of life exhibited by the various people among whom they have 
travelled. These notices, however, are distributed through a vast number of books, 
many of them very scarce, many very expensive, and most of them ill-arranged ; and 
it has therefore been my task to gather together in one work, and to present to the 
reader in a tolerably systematic and intelligible form, the varieties of character which 
develop themselves among races who have not as yet lost their individuality by modern 
civilization. In this task I have been greatly assisted by many travellers, who have 
taken a kindly interest in the work, and have given me the invaluable help of their 
practical experience. 


The engravings with which the work is profusely illustrated have been derived from 
many sources. For the most part the countenances of the people have been drawn 
from photographs, and in many instances whole groups taken by the photographer have 
been transferred to the wood-block, the artist only making a few changes of attitude, 
so as to avoid the unpleasant stiffness which characterises photographic groups. Many 
of the illustrations are taken from sketches made by travellers, who have kindly allowed 
me to make use of them; and I must here express my thanks to Mr. T. Baines, the 
accomplished artist and traveller, who made many sketches expressly for the work, 
and placed at my disposal the whole of his diaries and portfolios. I must also express 
my thanks to Mr. J. B. Zwecker, who undertook the onerous task of interpreting 
pictorially the various scenes of savage life which are described in the work, and who 
bronght to that task a hearty goodwill and a wide knowledge of the subject, without 
which the work would have lost much of its spirit. The drawings of the weapons, 
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implements, and utensils are all taken ftom actual specimens, most of which are in 
my own collection, made, through a series of several years, for the express purpose of 
illustrating this work. 


That all uncivilized tribes should be mentioned, is necessarily impossible, and I have 
been reluctantly forced to omit altogether, or to dismiss with a brief notice, many 
interestiug people, to whom I would gladly have given a greater amount of space. 
Especially has this been the case with Africa, to which country the moiety of the 
hook is necessarily given, in consequence of the extraordinary variety of the native 
customs which prevail in that wonderful land. We have, for example, on one side 
of a river, a people well clothed, well fed, well governed, and retaining but few of 
the old savage customs. On the other side, we find people without clothes, government, 
Manners, or morality, and sunk as deeply as man can be in all the squalid miseries 
of savage life. Besides, the chief characteristic of uncivilized Africa is the continual 
change to which it is subject. Some tribes are warlike and restless, always working 
their way seawards from the interior, carrying their own customs with them, forming 
settlements on their way, and invariably adding to their own habits and superstitions 
those of the tribes among whom they have settled. In process of time they become 
careless of the military arts by which they gained possession of the country, and are 
in their turn ousted by others, who bring fresh habits and modes of life with them. 
It will be seen, therefore, how full of incident is life in Africa, the great stronghold 
of barbarism, and how necessary it is to devote to that one continent a very con- 
siderable portion of the entire work. 


EXPLANATION OF THE FRONTISPIECE. 


Tue Froutiepicce gives a pictorial representation of African msnkind, Superstition ere supreme, the 
most prominent fi is the fetish pricst, with hie idols at his fect, and holding up for adoration the sacred 
serpent. Wor is illustrated by the Kaffir chief in the foreground ; the Bosjesman with his bow snd poisoned 
arrows, and the Abyssinian chief behind him. The gluttony of the Negro race is soni plited by the sensual 
faces of the squatting men with their java of porridge and fruit, The grace and beauty of the young female is 
shown by the Nubian girl and Shooa woman behind the Kaffir; while the hideousness of the old women is 
exemplified by the Negro woman above with her fetish. Slovery is illustrated by the elave caravan in the 
nriddle distance, and the pyramids speak of the interest attached to Africa hy hun of centuries. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE KAFFIR, OR ZINOIAN TRIBES, AND THEIR PHYSICAL PECULIARITIES—ORIGIN OF THE NAME— 
THEORIES AS TO THEIR PRESENCE IN SOUTHERN AFRICA—-THE CHIEF TRIBES AND THEIR 
LOCALITIES——-THE ZULUS AND THEIR APPEARANCE—THEIR COMPLEXION AND IDEAS OF BRAUTY 
—POINTS OF SIMILITUDE AND CONTAAST BETWEEN THE KAFFIR. AND THE NEGRO—MENTAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE KAFFIR—HIS WANT OF CARE FOR THE FUTURE, AND REASONS FOR 
IT—CONTROVERSIAL POWERS OF THK SAFFIR—THE SOCRATIC MODE OF ARGUMENT—THE 
HORNS OF A DILEMMA—LOVE OF A KAFFIR FOR ARGUMENT—HIS MENTAL TRAINING AND 
ITS CONSEQUENCES—PARTHIAN MODE OF ARQUING—PLACABLE NATURE OF THE KAFFIR—HIS 
SENSE OF SELF-RESPECT—FONDNESS FOR A PRACTICAL JOKE—THE WOMAN AND THE MELON—— 
HOSPITALITY OF THE KAFFIRS—-THEIB DOMESTICATED NATURE AND FONDNESS FOR CHILDREN 
THEIR HATRED OF SOLITUDE. 


Over the whole of the Southern portion of the great Continent of Africa is spread a 
remarkable and interesting race of mankind. Though divided into numerous tribes, and 
differing in appearance, manners, and customs, they are evidently cast in the same mould, 
and belong to the same group of the human race. They are dark, but not so black as the 
true negro of the West. Their hair is crisp, short, and curled, but not so woolly as that 
of the negro; their lips, though large when compared with those of Europeans, are small 
when compared to those of the negro. The form is finely modelled, the stature tall, the 
limbs straight, the forehead high, the expression intelligent ; and, altogether, this group of 
ne affords as fine examples of the human form as can be found anywhere on the 
eart! 

To give a name to this large group is not very easy. Popularly, the tribes which 
compose it are known as Kaffirs; but that term has now been restricted to the tribes on the 
south-east of the continent, between the sea and the range of the Draakensberg Moun- 
tains, Moreover, the name Kaffir is a very inappropriate one, being simply the term 
which the Moslem races apply to all who do not believe with themselves, and by which 
they designate black and white men alike. Some ethnologists have designated them by 
the general name of Chuanas, the word being the root of the well-known Bechuana, 
Sechuana, and similar names; while others have preferred the word Bantu, and others 
Zingian, which last word is perhaps the best. 

Whatever may be the title, it is evident that they are not aborigines, but that they 
have descended upon Southern Africa from some other locality—probably from more 
northern parts of the same continent. Some writers claim for the Kaffir or Zingian 
tribes an Asiatic origin, and have a theory that in the course of their migration they 
mixed with the negroes, and so became possessed of the frizzled hair, the thick lips, the 
dark skin, and other peculiarities of the negro race. 

Who might have been the true aborigines of Southern Africa cannot be definitely 
stated, inasmuch a3 even within very recent times great changes have taken place. At 
the present time South Africa is practically European, the white man, whether Dutch or 
English, having dispossessed the owners of the soil, and either sctiled upon the land or 
reduced the dark-skinned inhabitants to the rank of mere dependants. Those whoin 
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they displaced were themselves interlopers, having overcome and ejected the Hottentot 
tribes, who in their turn seem but to have suffered the same fate which in the time of 
their greatness they had brought upon others. , 

At the present day the great Zingian group affords the best type of the inhabitants of 
Southern Africa, and we will therefore begin with the Kaffir tribes. 


IF the reader will refer to the map of Africa, he will see that upon the south-east 
coast a long range of mountains runs nearly parallel with the sea-line, and extends from 
lat. 27° to 33°. It is the line 
of the Draakensberg Moun- 
tains, and along the strip of 
land which intervenes between 
these mountains and the sea 

1 ‘ % / are found the genuine Kaftir 
JB | naw i, Ὁ 4 " tribes. There are other tribes 
winter a. ag belonging to the same group 
᾿ of mankind which are found 
on the western side of the 
Draakensberg, and are spread 
over the entire country, from 
Delagoa Bay on the east to 
the Orange River on the west. 
These tribes are familiar to 
readers of African travel under 
the names of Bechuanas, Ba- 
yeye, Namaqua, Ovampo, &c. 
ut, by common consent, the 
-name of Kaffir is now re- 
stricted to those tribes which 
inhabit the strip of country 
above mentioned. 

Formerly, a considerable 
number of tribes inhabited 
this district, and were sufli- 
ciently distinct to be almost 
reckoned as different nations. 
Now, however, these tribes are 
practically reduced to five; 
namely, the Amatonga on the 
north, followed southwards by 

the Amaswazi, the Amazulu, the Amaponda, and the Amakosa. Here it must be remarked 
that the prefix of “Ama,” attached to all the words, is one of the forms by which the 
plural of certain names is designated. Thus, we might speak of a single Tonga, Swazi, 
Zulu, or Ponda Kattir; but if we wish to speak of more than one, we form the plural by 
prefixing “ Ama” to the word. 

The other tribes, although they for the most part still exist and retain the ancient 
names, are practically merged into those whose names have been mentioned. 

Of all the true Kaffir tribes, the Zulu is the chief type, and that tribe will be first 
described. 

Although spread over a considerable range of country, the Zulu tribe has its head- 
quarters rather to the north of Natal, and there may be found the best specimens of this 
splendid race of men, 

Belonging, as do the Zulu tribes, to the dark-skinned portion of mankind, their skin 
does not possess that dead, jetty black which is characteristic of the Western negro, It 
is a more transparent skin, the layer of colouring matter does not seem to be so thick, and 
the ruddy hue of the blood is perceptible through the black. It is held by the Kaffirs to 
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“ἘΨ ΜΝ kl πον ἢ τ λα F 
THE KAFFIR FROM CHILDHOOD TO AGE. (From photographic Portraits.) 


Married Man. Old Countillor. Unmarried Girt. Old Woman, 
Young Boy. Unmarried Man or “Boy.” Young Married Woman and Child. 


be the perfection of human colouring; and a Zulu, if asked what he considers to be the 
finest complexion, will say that it is, dike his own, black, with a little red. 

Some dark-skinned nations approve of a fair complexion, and in some parts of the 
world the chiefs are so much fairer than the commonalty, that they seem almost to belong 
to different races. The Kaffir, however, holds precisely the opposite opinion. According 
to his views of human beauty, the blacker a man is the handsomer he is considered, pro- 
vided that some tinge of red be perceptible. They carry this notion so far, that in 
sounding the praises of their king, an act at which they are very expert, they mention, as 
one of his excellences, that he chooses to be black, though, being so powerful a monarch, 
he might have been white if he had liked. 

Europeans who have resided for any length of time among the Kaffir tribes seem to 
imbibe similar ideas about the superior beauty of the black and red complexion. They 
become used to it, and perceive little varieties in individuals, though to an inexperienced 
eye the colour would appear exactly similar in every person. When they return to civilized 
society they feel a great contempt for the pale, lifeless-looking complexion of Europeans, 
and some time elapses before they learn to view a fair skin and light hair with any 
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degree of admiration. Examples of alhinos are occasionally seen among the Kaffir, te 
they are not pleasant-looking individuals, and are not admired hy their hlacker and 9: 
fortunate fellow-countrymen. A dark olive is, however, tolerably common, hut the 1 


hue of the skin is that of rather hlackish chocolate, As is the case with the negro 80, 
the newly-born infant of a Kaflir is nearly as pale as that of a European, the dar! b 
hecoming developed hy degrees. 

Though dark of hue, the Kaffirs are as fastidious about their dusky complexion: ay 
European helle could be of her own fairer skin; and the pride with which a Kaffir Toa 
though he be a man and a tried warrior, regards the shining, transparent black ον lis 
skin, has in it something ludicrous to an inhabitant of Europe. 

The hair of the Kaffir, whether it belong to male or female, never becomes long, hut 
envelopes the head in a close covering of crisp, woolly curls, very similar to the hair of 
the true negro. The lips are always large, and the mouth wide, and the nose has very 
wide nostrils, These peculiarities the Kaflir has in common with the negro, and it now 
and then happens that an individual has these three features so strongly marked that he 
night be mistaken for a negro at first sight. 

A more careful view, however, would at once detect the lofty and intellectual fore- 
head, the prominence of the nose, and the high cheek-bones, together with a nameless 
but decided cast of countenance, which marks them out from all other groups of the 
dark-skinned natives of Africa. The high cheek-hones form a very prominent feature in 
the countenances of the Hottentots and Bosjesmans, hut the Kaffir cannot for a moment be 
mistaken for either one or the other, any more than a lion could he mistaken for a puma. 

The expression of the Kaffir face, especially when young, is rather pleasing ; and, as 
a general rule, is notahle when in repose for a slight plaintiveness, this expression heing 
marked most strongly in the young, of hoth sexes. The dark eyes are lively and full of 
intellect, and a kind of cheerful good humour pervades the features. In the expression 
of their faces, though not at all in their features, the Kaffir presents a curious resemblance 
to the inhahitants of Polynesia, and from the same reason. As a people, they are devoid 
of care. 

The three great causes of care in more civilized lands have hut little influence on ἃ 
Kaffir. The clothes which he ahsolutely needs are of the most trifling description, and in 
our sense of the word cannot he recognised as clothing at all. The slight hut which 
enacts the part of a house is constructed of materials that can he bonght for about ἃ 
shilling, and to the native cost nothing hut the lahonr of cutting and carrying. His food, 
which constitutes his only real anxiety, is obtained far more easily than among civilized 
nations, for game-preserving is unknown in Southern Africa, and any hird or heast 
becomes the property of any one who chooses to take the trouhle of capturing it. One 
of the missionary clergy was much struck hy this utter want of care, when he was ex- 
plaining the Scriptures to some dusky hearers, The advice “to take no thought for the 
morrow” had not the least effect on them. They never had taken any thought for the 
morrow, and never would do so, and rather wondered that any one could have been 
foolish enough to give them such needless advice. 

There is another cause for this heedless enjoyment of the present moment ; namely, an 
instinctive fatalism, arising from the peculiar nature of their government. The power of 
life and death with which the Kaffir rulers are invested is exercised in so arhitrary and 
reckless a manner, that no Kaffir feels the least security for his life. He knows perfectly 
well that the king may require his life-at any moment, and he therefore never troubles 
himself ahout a future which may have no existence for him. 

Of course these traits of character helong only to the Kaffir in their normal condition ; 
for, when these splendid savages have placed themselves under the protection of Europeans, 
the newly-felt security of life produces its natural results, and they will display fore- 
thought which would do no discredit to a white man, A lad, for example, will give 
faithful service for a year, in order to ohtain a cow at the end of that time. Had he heen 
engaged while under the rule of his own king, he would have insisted on prepayment, 
τὶ would a honourahly fulfilled his task provided that the king did not have 
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Their fatalism is, in fact, owing to the peculiarly logical turn of a Kaffir’s mind, and 
his determination to follow an argument to its conclusion. He accepts the acknowledged 
fact that his life is at the mercy of the king’s caprice, and draws thcrefrom the inevitable 
conclusion that he can calculate on nothing beyond the present moment. 

The lofty and thoughtful forehead of the Kaffir does not belie his character, for, of all 
savage races, the Kaffir is perhaps the most intellectual. In acts he is honourable and 
straightforward, and, with one whom he can trust, his words will agree with his actions. 
But he delights in controversy, and has a special faculty for the Socratic mode of argu- 
ment; namely, by asking a series of apparently unimportant questions, gradually hemming 
in his adversary, and forcing him to pronounce his own sentenco of condemnation. If he 
suspects another of having committed a crime, and examines the supposed culprit before 
a council, he will not accuse him directly of the crime, but will cross-examine him with 
a skill worthy of any European lawyer, each question being only capable of being 
answered in one manner, and so eliciting successive admissions, each of which forms a 
step in the argument. 

An amusing example of this style of argument is given by Fleming. 

Some Kaffirs had been detected in eating an ox, and the owner brought them before a 
council, demanding payment for the ox. Their defence was that they had not killed the 
animal, but had found it dying from a wound inflicted by another ox, and so had con- 
sidered it as fair spoil. When their defence had been completed, an old Kaffir began to 
examine the previous speaker, and, as usual, commenced by a question ‘apparently wide 
of the subject. 

. “ Toes an ox tail grow up, down, or sideways?” 

« Downwards.” 

. “To its horns grow up, down, or sideways?” 

ΓΙ Up.” 

. “If an ox gores another, docs he not lower his head and gore upwards ?” 
aot Mesz2 

. “Could he gore downwards?” 

A. “No.” 

The wily interrogator then forced the unwilling witness to examine the wound which 
he asserted to have been made by the horn of another ox, and to admit that the slain 
beast had been stabbed and not gored. 

Mr. Grout, the missionary, mentions an instance of the subtle turn of mind which 
distinguishes an intelligent Kaffir. One of the converts came to ask what he was to do 
if he went on a journey with his people. It must first be understood that a Kaffir takes 
no provisions when travelling, knowing that he will receive hospitality on the way. 

"What shall I do, when I am out on a journey among the people, and they offer such 
food as they have, perhaps the flesh of an animal which has been slaughtered in honour 
of the ghosts of the departed? If I eat it, they will say, ‘See there! he is a believer in 
our religion—he partakes with us of the meat offered to our gods. And if I do not eat, 
they will say, 'See there! he is a believer in the existence and power of our gods, else 
why does he hesitate to eat of tho meat which we have slaughtered to then ?’” 

Argument is a Kaffir’s native element, and he likes nothing better than a complicated 
debate where there is plenty of hair-splitting on both sides. The above instances show 
that a Kaffir can appreciate a dilemma as well as the most accomplished logicians, and 
he is master of that great key of controversy,—namely, throwing the burden of proof on 
the opponent. In all his controversy he is scrupulously polite, never interrupting an 
opponent, and patiently awaiting his own turn to speak. And when the case has been 
fully argued, and a conclusion arrived at, he always bows to the decision of the presiding 
chief, and acquiesces in the judgment, even when a penalty is inflicted upon himself. 

Trained in such a school, the old and infinential chief, who has owed his position as 
much to his intellect as to his military repute, becomes a most formidable antagonist in 
argument, especially when the question regards the possession of land and the boundaries 
to be observed. He fully recognises the celebrated axiom that language was given for 
the purpose of concealing the thoughts, and has recourse to every evasive subterfuge and 
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sophism that his subtle brain can invent. He will mix truth and falsehood with such 
ingenuity that it is hardly possible to ate them. He will quietly “ beg the question,” 
and then proceed as composedly as if his argument were a perfectly fair one. He will 
attack or defend, as best suits his own case, and often, when he seems to be yielding point 
after point, he makes a sudden onslaught, becomes in his turn the assailant, and marches 
to victory over the ruins of his opponent’s arguments, 


OLD COUNCILLOR AND WIVES 


Here is a portrait of one of the councillors attached to Goza, the well-known Kaffir 
chief, of whom we shall hear more presently. And sce what a face the man has—how his 
broad forehead is wrinkled with thought, and how craftily his black eyes gleam from 
under their deep brows. Half-naked savage though he be, the man who will enter into 
controversy with him will find no mean antagonist, and, whethcr the object be religion or 
politics, he must beware lest he find himself suddenly defeated exactly when he felt 
most sure of victory. The Maori of New Zealand is no mean adept at argument, and in 
many points bears a strong resemblance to the Kaffir character. But, in a contest of wits 
between a Maori chief and a Zulu councillor, the latter would be nearly certain to come 
off the victor. 

As arule, the Kaffir is not of a revengeful character, nor is he troubled with that 
exceeding tetchiness which characterises some races of mankind, Not that he is without 
a sense of dignity. On the contrary, a Kaffir can be among the most dignified of man- 
kind when he wishes it, and when there is some object in being so, But he is so sure 
of himself that, like a true gentleman, he never troubles himself about asserting his 
dignity. 

He is so sure that no real breach of respect can be wilfully committed, that a Kaffir 
will seldom hesitate to play a practical joke upon another—a proceeding which would 
be the cause of instant bloodshed among the Malays. And, provided that the joke bea 
clever one, no one seems to enjoy it more than the victim. 

One resident in Kaffirland mentions several instances of the tendency of the Kaffirs 
towards practical joking. A lad in his service gravely told his fellow-countrymen that 
all those who came to call on the Englishmen were bound by etiquette to kneel down 
and kiss the ground at a certain distance from the house. The natives, born and bred in 
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a system of etiquette equal to that of any court in Europe, unhesitatingly obeyed, while 
the lad stood by, superintending the operation, and greatly enjoying the joke, After a 
while, the trick was discovered, and no one appreciated the boy’s wit more than those 
who had fallen into the snare. 

Another anecdote, related by the same author, seems as if it had been transplanted 
from a First of April scene in England. A woman was bringing home a pumpkin, and, 
according to the usual mode of carrying burdens in Africa, was balancing it on her head. 
A mischievous boy ran hastily to her, and, with a face of horror, exclaimed, “There's 
something on your head!" The woman, startled at the sudden announcement, thought 
that at least a snake had got on her head, and ran away screaming. Down fell the 
pumpkin, and the boy picked it up, and ate it before the woman recovered from 
her fright. 

The Kaffir is essentially hospitable. On a journey, any one may go to the kraal of a 
stranger, and will certainly be fed and lodged, both according to his rank and position. 
White men are received in the same hospitable manner, and, in virtue of their white skin 
and their presumed knowledge, they are always ranked as chiefs, and treated accordingly. 

The Kaffirs are singularly domestic people, and, semi-nomad as they are, cling with 
great affection to their simple huts, Chiefs and warriors of known repute may be seen 
in their kraals, nursing and fondling their children with no less affection than is exhibited 
by the mothers—a trait of character that might advantageously he imitated in more 
civilized lands. Altogether, he is a social being. He cannot endure living alone, eating 
alone, smoking alone, snuffing alone, or even cooking alone, but always contrives to form 
part of some assemblage devoted to the special purpose. Day by day, the men assemble 
and converse with each other, often treating of political affairs, and training themselves in 
that school of forensic argument which has already been mentioned, 
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Havine glanced rapidly over the principal traits of Kaffir character, we will proceed to 
trace his life with somewhat more detail. 

When an infant is born, it is, as has been already mentioned, of a light hue, and does 
not gain the red-black of its parents until after some little time has elapsed. The same 
phenomenon takes place with the negro of Western Africa. 

Almost as soon as it is born the “medicine-man” is called, and discharges his func- 
tions in a manner very different from “medical men” in our own country. He does not 
trouble himself in the least about the mother, but devotes his whole care to the child, on 
whom he performs an operation something like that of vaccination, though not for the 
same object. He makes small incisions on various parts of the body, rubs medicine into 
them, and goes his way. Next day he returns, takes the unhappy infant, deepens the 
cuts, and puts more medicine into them. The much-suffering child is then washed, and 
is dried by being moved about in the smoke of a wood fire. Surviving this treatment by 
some singular tenacity of life, the little creature is then plentifully bedaubed with red 
paint, and the proud mother takes her share of the adornment, This paint is renewed as 
fast as it wears off, and is not discontinued until after a lapse of several months. - 

“ Once,” writes Mr. Shooter, “ when I saw this paint put on, the mothcr had carefully 
washed a chubby boy, and made him clean and bright. She then took up the fragment 
of an earthenware pot, which contained a red fluid, and, dipping her fingers into it, 
proceeded to daub her son until he became the most grotesque-looking objcct it was ever 
my fortune to behold. What remained, being too precious to waste, was transferred to 
her own face.” Not until all these absurd preliminaries are completed, is the child 
allowed to take its natural food ; and it sometimes happens that when the “medicine-man” 
has delayed his coming, the consequences to the poor little creature have been extremely 
disastrous, 

After the lapse of a few days, the mother goes about her work as usual, carrying the 
child strapped on her back, and, in spite of the load, she makes little, if any, difference 
in the amount of her daily tasks. And, considering that all the severe work falls upon 
the women, it is wonderful that they should contrive to do any work at all under the 
circumstances. The two principal tasks of the women are, breaking up the ground with 
a heavy and clumsy tool, something between a pickaxe and a mattock, and grinding the 
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daily supply of corn between two stones, and either of these tasks would prove quite 
_enough for any ordinary labourer, though the poor woman has to perform both, and 
plenty of minor tasks besides. That they should have to do all this work, while labour- 
ing under the incumbrance of a heavy and growing child hung on the back, does really 
seem very hard upon the women. But they, having never known any other state of things, 
accept their laborious married life as a matter of course. 

When the mother carries . 
her infant to the field, she 
mostly slings itto her back 
by means of a wide strip 
of some soft skin, which 
she round her waist 
so ds to leave a sort of 
pocket behind in which the 
child may lie In this 
primitive cradle the little 
creature reposes in perfect 
content, and not even the 
abrupt movements towhich 
it is necessarily subjected 
will disturb its slumbers. 

The wife of a chief or 
wealthy man will not, how- 
ever, rest satisfied with the 
mere strip of skin by way 
of a cradle, but has one of an 
claborate and ornamental 
character. The illustration 
represents a remarkabl 
fine example of the Sout 
African cradle,and is drawn 
from a specimen in my col- 
lection. 

It is nearly two feet in 

length by one in width, and 
is made of antelope skin, 
with the hair still remain- 
ing. The first care of the 
maker has been to con- 
struct a bag, narrow to- 
wards the bottom, gradually 
widening until within afew 
inches of the opening, when 
it again contracts. This 
form very effectually pre- 
vents an active or restless 
child from falling out of its CRADLE. 
cradle, The hairy side of 
the skin is turned inwards, 
80 that the little one has a soft and pleasant cradle in which to repose. In order to give 
it this shape, two “ gores” have been let into the back of the cradle, aud are sewn with 
that marvellous neatness which characterises the workmanship of the Kaflir tribes. Four 
long strips of the same skin are attached to the opening of the cradle, and by means 
of them the mother can bind her little one securely on her back. 

As far as usefulness goes, the cradle is now complete, but the woman is not satisfied 

unless ornament be added. Though her rank—the wife of a chief—does not exonerate 
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her from labonr, she can still have the satisfaction of showing her position by her dress, 
and exciting envy among her less fortunate companions in the field. 

The entire front of the cradle is covered with beads, arranged in regular rows. In 
this specimen, two colours only are used; namely, black and white. The hlack beads are 
polished glass, while the others are of the colour which are known as “ chalk-white,” and 
which is in great favour with the Kaffirs, on account of the contrast which it affords to 
their dusky skin. The two central rows are hlack. The cradle weighs rather more than 
two pounds, half of which is certainly due to the profusion of beads with whicli it is 
covered. On the right hand of the cradle a small portion is drawn on an enlarged scale, 
in order to show the manner in which the heads are arranged. 

Except under peculiar circumstances, the Kaffir mother is a kind, and even indulgent 
parent to her children. There are, however, exceptional instances, but, in these cases, 
superstition is generally the moving power. As with many nations in different parts of 
the earth, although abundance of children is desired, twins are not in favour; and when 
they make their appearance one of them is sacrificed, in consequence of a superstitious 
notion that, if both twins are allowed to live, something unlucky would happen to the 
parents. 

As the children grow, a certain difference in their treatment is perceptible. In most 
savage nations, the female children are comparatively neglected, and very ill treatment 
falls on them, while the males are considered as privileged to do pretty well what they 
like without rehuke. This, however, is not the case with the Kaffirs, The parents have 
plenty of respect for their sons as the warriors of the next generation, but they have also 
respect for their daughters as a source of wealth, 

Every father is therefore glad to see a new-horn child, and welcomes it whatever may 
ba its sex—the boys to increase the power of his house, the girls to increase the number 
of his cattle. He knows perfectly well that, when his little girl is grown up, he can 
obtain at least eight cows for her, and that, if she happens to take the fancy of a rich or 
powerful man, he may be fortunate enough to procure twice the number. And, as the 
price which is paid to the father of a girl depends very much on her looks and condition, 
she is not allowed to be deteriorated hy hard work or ill-treatment. These generally 
come after marriage, and, as the wife does not expect anything but such treatment, she 
does not dream of complaining. 

The Kaffir is free from the chief anxieties that attend a large family in civilized 
countries. He knows nothing of the thousand artificial wants which cluster round a 
civilized life, and nced not fear lest his offspring should not be ahle to find a subsistence. 
Neither is he trouhled lest they should sink below that rank in which they were born. 
Not that there are no distinctions of rank in Kaffirland. On the contrary, there are few 
parts of the world where the distinctions of rank are better appreciated, or more clearly 
defined. But, any one may attain the rank of chief, provided that he possesses the 
mental or physical characteristics that can raise him ahove the level of those who sur- 
round him, and, as is well known, some of the most powerful monarchs who have exer- 
cised despotic sway in Southern Africa have earned a rank which they could not have 
inherited, and have created monarchies where the country had formerly becn ruled hy a 
number of independent chieftains, 

These points may have some influence upon the Kaffir’s conduct as a parent, but, 
whatever may be the motives, the fact remains, that among this fine race of savages there 
is no trace of the wholesale infanticide which is so terrihly prevalent among other 
nations, and which is accepted as a social institution among some that consider themselves 
among the most highly civilized of mankind. 

As is the case in many parts of the world, the natives of South Africa undergo a 
ceremony of some sort, which marks their transition from childhood to a mote mature 
age. There has been rather a sharp controversy respecting the peculiar ceremony which 
the Kaffirs enjoin, some saying that it is identical with the rite of circumcision as prac- 
tised by the Jews, and others that such a custom does not exist. The fact is, that it used 
to he universal throughout Southern Africa, until that strange despot, Tchaka, chose arhi- 
trarily to forhid it among the many trihes over which he ruled. Since his death, how- 
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ever, the custom has been gradually re-introduced, as the men of the tribes believed that 
those who had not undergone the rite were weaker than would otherwise have been the 
case, and were more liable to grey hairs. 

Now with a Kaffir a hoary head is by no means a crown of glory, but is looked upon 
as a sign of debility. A chief dreads nothing so much as the approach of grey hairs, 
knowing that the various sub-chiefs, and other ambitious men who are rising about him, are 
only too ready to detect any sign of weakness, and to eject him from his post. Europeans 
who visit elderly chiefs are almost invariably asked if they have any preparation that 
will dye their grey hairs black. So, the dread of such a calamity occurring at an early age 
would be quite snfficient to make a Kaffir resort to any custom which he fancied might 

revent it. 

᾿ After the ceremony, which is practised in secret, and its details concealed with in- 
violable fidelity, the youths are permitted three months of unlimited indulgence; doing 
no work, and eating, sleepiug, singing, and dancing, just as they like. They are then 
permitted to bear arms, and, although still called “boys,” are trained as soldiers and 
draughted into different regiments. Indeed, itis mostly from these regiments that the chief 
selects the warriors whom he sends on the most daring expeditions. They have nothing 
to lose and everything to gain, and, if they distinguish themselves, may be allowed to 
assume the “head-ring,” the proud badge of manhood, and to marry as many wives as 
they can manage to pay for. A “boy”—no matter what his age might be—would not 
dare to assume the head-ring without the permission of his chief, and there is no surer 
mode of gaining permission than by distinguished conduct in the field, whether in open 
fight, or in stealing cattle from the enemy. 

The necessity for undergoing some rite when emerging from childhood is not restricted 
to the men, but is incumbent on the girls, who are carried off into seclusion by their 
initiators, and within a year from their initiation are allowed to marry. 
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WHEN the youths and maidens are in the full bloom of youth, they afford as fine 
specimens of humanity as can be seen anywhere. Their limbs have never been subject 
to the distorting influences of clothing, nor their forms to the absurd compression which 
was, until recently, destructive of all real beauty in this and neighbouring countries. 
Each muscle and sinew has had fair play, the lungs have breathed fresh air, and the 
active habits have given to the form that rounded perfection which is never seen except 
in those who have enjoyed similar advantages. 

We all admire the almost superhuman majesty of the human form as seen in ancient 
sculpture, but we need only to travel to Southern Africa to see similar forms, but breath- 
ing and moving, not motionless images of marble, but living statues of bronze. This 
classic beauty of form is not peculiar to Southern Africa, but is found in many parts of 
the world where the inhabitants lead a free, active, and temperate life. 

My readers will probably remember the well-known anecdote of West the painter 
surprising the critical Italians with his remarks. Bred in a Quaker family, he had no 
acquaintance with ancient art; and when he first visited Rome, he was taken by a large 
assembly of art-critics to see the Apollo Belvedere. As soon as the doors were thrown 
open, he exclaimed that the statue represented a young Mohawk warrior, much to the 
indignation of the critics, who foolishly took his exclamation as derogatory to the statue, 
tather than the highest and most genuine praise. The fact was, that the models from 
whom the sculptor had composed his statue, and the young Mohawk warriors so familiar 
to West, had received a similar physical edncation, and had attained a similar physical 
beauty. “I have seen them often,” said West, “standing in the very attitude of this 
Apollo, and pursuing with an intent eye the arrow which they had just discharged from 
the bow.” 

There is, indeed, but one fault that the most captious critic could find with the form 
of the Kaffir, and that is, a slight deficiency in the fall of the shoulder. As a race, the 
Kaffirs are slightly high-shouldered, though there are many instances where the slope 
from the neck to the arm is exactly in accordance with the canons of classic art, 

These young fellows are marvellously swift of foot, speed reckoning as one of the 
chief characteristics of a distinguished soldier. They are also possessed of enormous 
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endurance. You may send a Kaffir for sixty or seventy miles with a letter, and he will 
prepare for the start as quietly as if he had only a journey of some three or four miles to 
perform. First, he cuts a stick 
some three feet in length, splits the 
end, and fixes the letter in the cleft, 
so that he may carry the missive 
without damaging it by the grease 
with which his whole person is 
liberally anointed. He then looks 
to his supply of snuff, and, should 
he happen to run short of that 
needful Inxury, it will add wings 
to his feet if a little tobacco be 
presented to him, which he can 
make into snuff at his first halt. 

Taking an assagai or two with 
him, and perhaps a short stick with 
a knob at the end, called a “ kerry,” 
he will start off at a slinging sort 
of mixtnre between a run and a trot, 
and will hold this pace almost with- 
out cessation. As to provision for 
the journey, he need not trouble 
himself about it, for he is sure to 
fall in with some hut, or perhaps a ἡ 
village, and is equally sure of ob- 
taining both food and shelter. He 
steers his course almost as if by in- 
tuition, regardless of beaten tracks, 
and arrives at his destination 
with the same mysterious certainty 
that characterises the migration of 
the swallow. 

It is not so easy to address a 
letter in Africa as in England, and 
it is equally difficult to give direc- 
tious for finding any particular 
house or village. Ifa chief should 
be on a visit, and ask his host to : 4 
return the call, he simply tells him YOUNG KAFFIR ARMED, 
to go 80 many days in such a direc- 
tion, and then turn for half a day 
in another direction, and so on. However, the Kaffir is quite satisfied with such indi- 
eations, and is sure to attain his point. 

When the messenger has delivered his letter, he will squat down on the ground, take 
snuff, or smoke—probably both—and wait patiently for the answer. As a matter of 
course, refreshments will be supplied to him, and, when the answer is handed to him, he 
will return at the same pace. Europeans are always surprised when they first see a 
young Kaffir undertake the delivery of a letter at so great a distance, and still more at the 
wonderfully: short time in which he will perform the journey. Nor are they less sur- 
nie when they find that he thinks himself very well paid with a shilling for his 
trouble. 

In point of fact, the journey is scarcely troublesome at all. He has everything his 
own way. There is plenty of snuff in his box, tobacco wherewith to make more, the 
prospect of seeing a number of fellow-countrymen on the way, and enjoying a conver- 
sation with them, the dignity of being a messenger from one white chief to another, and 
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the certainty of obtaining a sum of money which will enable him to adorn himself with 
a splendid set of beads at the next dance. 

Barefoot though he be, he seldom complains of any hurt. From constant usage the 
soles of his feet are defended by a thickened skin as insensible as the sole of any boot, 
and combining equal toughness with perfect elasticity, He will walk with unconcern 
over sharp stones and thorns which would lame a European in the first step, and has the 
great advantage of possessing a pair of soles which never wear out, but actually become 
stronger by use. Mr. Baines, the African hunter, narrates a rather ludicrous instance of the 
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insensibility of the Kaffir’s foot. Passing by some Kaffir houses, he heard doleful out- 
cries, and found that a young boy was undergoing a medical or surgical operation, which- 
ever may be the proper name, 

The boy was suffering from some ailment for which the medicine-man prescribed a 
thorough kneading with a hot substance. The plan by which the process was carried 
out was simple and ingenious. A Kaffir man held his own foot over the fire until the sole 
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became quite hot. The boy was then held firmly on the ground, while the man trampled 
on him with the heated foot, and kneaded him well with this curious implement of 
medicine. When that foot was cold, he heated the other, and so proceeded till the opera- 
tion was concluded. The heat of his sole was so great that the poor boy could scarcely 
endure the pain, and struggled hard to get free, but the operator felt no inconvenience 
whatever from subjecting his foot to such an ordeal. The dreaded “stick” of the 
Orientals would lose its terrors to a Kaffir, who would endure the hastinado with com- 
parative impunity. 

Among these people, the foot assumes its proper form and dimensions, The toes are 
not pinched together hy shoes or boots, and reduced to the helpless state too common 
in this country. The foot is, like that of an ancient statue, wide and full across the 
toes, each of which has its separate function just as have the fingers of the hand, and 
each of which is equally capahle of performing that function. Therefore the gait of a 
Kafiir is perfection itself. He has not had his foot lifted behind and depressed in front by 
high-heeled boots, nor the play of the instep checked by leathern bonds. The wonderful 
arch of the foot—one of the-most astonishing pieces of mechanism that the world affords 
—can perform its office unrestrained, and every little bone, muscle, and tendon plays its 
own part, and none other. 

The constant activity of the Kaffirs, conjoined to their temperate mode of life, keeps 
them in perfect health, and guards them against many evils which befall the civilized 
man. They are free from many of the minor ailments incident to high civilization, and 
which, trifling as they may be singly, detract greatly in the aggregate from the happiness 
of life. Moreover, their state of health enables them to survive injuries which would be 
almost instantly fatal to any ordinary civilized European. 

That this comparative immunity is owing to the mode of life and not to the colour of 
the skin is a well-known fact, Europeans being, when in thorough good health, even more 
enduring than their dark-skinned companions. A remarkable instance of this fact 
occurred during the bloody struggle between the Dutch colonists and Dingan’s forces 
in 1837. The Kaffirs treacherously assaulted the unsuspecting Dutchmen, and then 
invaded their villages, spearing all the inhahitants and destroying the hahitations. Near 
the Blue Krantz river was a heap of dead, among whom were found two young girls, who 
still showed signs of life. One had received nineteen stabs with the assagai, and the 
other twenty-one. They were removed from the corpses, and survived their dreadful 
wounds, reaching womanhood, though hoth crippled for life. 

On one occasion, while I was conversing with Captain Burton, and alluding to the 
numerous wounds which he had received, and the little effect which they had upon him, 
he said that when the human frame was brought, hy constant exercise and simple diet, 
into a state of perfect health, mere flesh wounds were scarcely noticed, the cut closing 
almost as easily as if it had been made in india-rubber. It may also be familiar to my 
readers, that when in this country men are carefully trained for any physical exertion, 
whether it be pedestrianism, gymnastics, rowing, or the prize-ring, they receive with in- 
difference injuries which would have prostrated them a few months previously, and 
recover from them with wonderful rapidity. 

The young Kaffir women are quite as remarkable for the beauty of their form as are 
the men, and the very trifling dress which they wear serves to show off their figures to the 
best advantage. Some of the young Kafiir girls are, in point of form, so perfect that they 
would have satisfied even the fastidious taste of the classical sculptor. There is, however, 
in them the same tendency to high shoulders which has already been mentioned, and in 
some cases the shoulders are set almost squarely across the body. In most instances, 
however, the shoulders have the proper droop, while the whole of the bust is an absolute 
model of perfection—rounded, firm, and yet lithe as the body of a panther. 

There is now before me a large collection of photographs, representing Kaffir girls of 
various ages, and, in spite of the invariahle stiffness of ἐζξωδις portraits, they exhibit 
forms which might serve as models for any sculptor. If they could only have been 
photographed while engaged in their ordinary pursuits, the result would have been most 
artistic, hut the very knowledge that they were not to move hand or foot has occasioned 
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them to assume attitudes quite at variance with the graceful unconsciousness of their 
ordinary gestures. 

Beside the stiffness which has already been mentioned, there are several points which 
make a really good photographic portrait almost an impossibility. In the first place, the 
sunlight is so brilliant that the shadows become developed into black patches, and the 
high lights into splashes of white without the Icast secondary shading. The photographer 
of Kaffir life cannot put his models into a glass room cunningly furnished with curtains | 
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and tinted glass. He must take the camera into the villages, photograph thc inhabitants 
as they stand or sit in the open air, and make a darkened hut act as a developing-tent. 
Taking thc portraits properly is a matter of extreme difficulty. The Kaffirs will rub 
themselves with grease, and the more they shine the better they are dressed. Now, as 
every photographer knows, nothing is more perplexing than a rounded and polished 
surface in the full rays of the sunbeams; and if it were only possible to rub the grease 
from the dark bodies, and deprive them of their gloss, the photographer would have a 
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better chanee of success. But the Kaffir ladies, old and young alike, think it a point 
of honour to be dressed in their very best when their portraits are taken, and will insist 
upon bedizening themselves exactly in the way whieh is most destructive to photography. 
They take fresh grease, and rub their bodies until they shine like a well-polished boot; 
they indue every necklace, girdle, bracelet, or other ornament that they can muster, and 
not until they are satistied with their personal appearance will they present themselves to 
the artist. 

Even when they have done so, they are restless, inquisitive, and rather nervous, and 
in all probability will move their heads just as the eap of the lens is removed, or will 
take fright and run away altogether. In the case of the two girls represented in the 
illustration, the photographer has been singularly fortunate. Both the girls belonged to 
the tribe commanded by the well-known ehief Goza, whose portrait will be given on a 
subsequent page. The girls are clad in their ordinary costume of every-day life, and in 
faet, when their portraits were taken, were acting as housemaids in the house of an 
European settler. 
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Unfortunately, this singular beauty of form is very transient; and when a girl has 
attained to the age at which an English girl is in her full perfection, the Katfir girl has 
begun to age, and her firm, lithe, and graceful form has become flabby and shapeless, In 
the series of portraits which has been mentioned, this gradual deterioration of form is 
curiously evident ; and in one example, which represents a row of girls sitting under the 
shade of a hut, young girls just tweuty years of age look like women of forty. 

The chief drawback toa Kaffir girl’s beauty lies in her face, which is never a beautiful 
one, according to European ideas on that subject. It is mostly a pleasant, good-humoured 
face, but the cheek-bones are too high, the nose too wide, and the lips very much too 
large. The two which have been already represented are by far the most favourable 
specimens of the collection, and no one can say that their faces are in any way equal to 
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their forms. It may be that their short, crisp, harsh, woolly hair, so different from the 
silken tresses of European women, produce some feeling of dislike ; but, even if they were 
furnished with the finest and most massive head of hair, they could never be called 
handsome. People certainly do get used to their pecnliar style, and sometimes prefer the 
wild beauty of a Kaffir girl to the mote refined, though more insipid, style of the European. 
Still, few Englishmen would think themselves flattered if their faces were thought to 
resemble the features of a Kaffir of the same age, and the same rule will apply to the 
wemen as well as to the men. 

Unfortunately, the rapidity with which the Kaffir women deteriorate renders them 
very unsightly objects at an age in which an European woman is in her prime. Among 
civilized nations, age often carries with it a charming mixture of majesty and simplicity, 
which equally command our reverence and our love. Among this people, however, we find 
nothing in their old age to compensate for the lost beauty of youth. They do not possess 
that indefinable charm which is so characteristic of the old age of civilized woman, nor is 
there any vestige of that spiritual beauty which seems to underlie the ontward form, and 
to be even more youthful than yonth itself. Perhaps one reason for this distinction may 
be the uncultivated state of the mind ; but, whatever may be the cause, in youth the Kaffir 
woman is a sylph, in old age a hag. 
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Havina now described the general appearance of the Kaffirs from childhood to age, we 
will proceed to the costnme which they wear, and the ornaments with which they deco- 
rate their dark persons. 

The material of which dress is made depends much on the characteristics of the 
country. In some parts of the world linen is used, in another silk, and in another cotton. 
In Southern Africa, however, and indeed throughout a very large portion of the continent, 
the dress, whether of men or women, is composed of the skins and furs of animals. The 
country abounds in game, especially of the antelope tribe; and the antelopes, the zebras 
and their kin, the beasts of prey, the monkcy tribes and the oxen, afford a vast store from 
which the Kaffir can take his clothing, and vary it almost without bounds. 

The Kaffir is an admirable dresser of furs. He bestows very great pains on the 
process, and arrives at a result which cannot be surpassed by the best of Enropean 
furriers, with all his means and appliances. Kaffir furs, even those made from the stiff 
and stnbborn hide of the ox, are as soft and pliable as silk; and if they be wetted, they 
will dry without becoming harsh and stiff. 

For large and thick skins a peculiar process is required. The skin of the cow, for 
example, will become as hard as a board when dry, and even that of the lion is apt to be 
very stiff indeed when dried. The process of preparing such skins is almost absurdly 
simple and expeditious, while its efficacy is such that our best fur-dressers cannot produce 
such articles as the Kaffirs do, 

Supposing that a cow-skin is to be made into a robe, the Kaffir will ask two or three 
of his comrades to help him. They all sit round the skin, and scrape it very carefully, 
until they have removed every particle of fat, and have also rednced the thickness. They 
then stretch it in every direction, pulling against each other with all their might, working 
it over thcir knees, and taking care that not an inch of it shall escape without thorough 
manipulation. Of course they talk, and sing, and smoke, and take snuff while performing 
the task, which is to them a labour of love. Indeed, if it were not, they would not perform 
it, but hand it over to their wives. When they have kneaded it as much as they think 
necessary, they proceed to another operation. They take eight or ten of their skewcr-like 
needles, and tie them together in a bundle, each man being furnished with one of these 
bundles, The points are then placed perpendicularly upon the skin, and the bundle made | 
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to revolve backwards and forwards between the hands. This process tears up the fibres 
of the skin, and adds to its pliancy, beside raising a sort of nap, which in some of their 
dresses is so thick and fine as to reseinble plush. 

Sometimes, when needles are scarce, the long straight thorns of the acacia are tied 
together, and used in a similar manner. Although not so strong, their natural points are 
quite as sharp as the artificial points made of iron, and do their work as effectually. 
Some of my readers may remember that the nap on cloth is raised by a method exactly 
similar in principle, the thorny seed-vessels of the teasle thistle being fastened on 
cylinders and made to revolve quickly over the surface of the cloth, so as to raise a 
“nap” which conceals the course of the threads. These acacia thorns are used for a 
wonderful variety of purposes, and are even pressed into the service of personal vanity, 
being used as decorations for the hair on festive occasions. 

The skin is now ready for the ingredient that forms a succedaneum for the tanpit, and 
that does its werk in a very short time. 

As the reader is perhaps aware, the acacia is one of the commonest trees in Southern 
Africa, The sap of the tree is of a very astringent character, and communicates its 
properties to the bark through which it percolates. In consequence, the white inhabitants 
of Southern Africa are in the habit of using the bark of the acacia just as in England we 
use the bark of the oak, and find that it produces a similar cffect upon skins that are 
soaked in a strong solution of acacia-bark in water. The native, however, does not use 
the bark for this purpose, neither does he practise the long and tedious process of tanning 
which is in use among ourselves, The acacia-tree supplies for him a material which 
answers all the purposes of a tanpit, and does not require above a fraction of the time 
that is employed in ordinary tanning. 

The acacia-trees are constantly felled for all sorts of purposes. The hard wood is used 
in native architecture, in making the fence round a kraal, in making wagon poles, and 
in many similar modes. The root and stump are left to rot in the ground, and, thanks to 
the peculiar climate and the attacks of insects, they soon rot away, and ean be crumbled 
with the fingers into a reddish yellow powder. This powder is highly astringent, and is 
used by the Kaffirs for dressing their furs, and is applied by assiduous rubbing in with 
the hand. Afterwards, a little grease is added, but not much, and this is also rubbed in 
very geet with the hand. 

A large kaross is always worn with the furry side inwards, and there is a mode of 
putting it on which is considered highly fashionable. If the robe is composed of several 
skins,—say, for example, those of the jackal or lcopard,—the heads are placed in a row | 
along the upper margin. When the Kaffir indues his kaross, he folds this edge over so 
as to form a kind of cape, and puts it on in sach a way that the fur-clad heads fall in 
a row over his shoulders. ; 

The rapidity with which a Kaffir will prepare a small skin is really surprising. One 
of my friends was travelling in Southern Africa, and saw a jackal cantering along, looking 
out for food. Presently, he came across the sccnt of some steaks that were being cooked, 
and came straight towards the wagon, thinking only of food, and heedless of danger. One 
of the Kaflirs in attendance on the wagon saw the animal, picked up a large stone, and 
awaited his coming. As he was nearing the fire, the Kaffir flung the stone with such a 
good aim that the animal was knocked over and stunned. The .wagon started in an 
hour and a half from that time, and the Kaffir who killed the jackal was seen wearing 
the animal’s dressed skin. 

The skin of this creature is very much prized for robes and similar purposes, as it is 
thick and soft, and the rich black mottlings along the back give to the robe a very 
handsome appearance. } 

I have before me a beautiful example of a kaross or cloak, made from the skins of the 
Mcerkat, one of the South African ichneumons. It is a pretty creature, the coat being 
soft and full, and the general colour a reddish tawny, variegated in some specimens by 
dark mottlings along the back, and fading off into grey along the flanks. 

The kaross consists of thirty-six skins, which are sewn together as neatly as any 
furrier could sew them, The Meerkat, being very tenacious of life, does not succumb 
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easily, and accordingly there is scarcely a skin which has not been pierced in one or 
more places by the spear, in some instances leaving holes through which a man’s finger 
could easily be passed. In one skin there are five holes, two of them of considerable 
size. Yet, when the kaross is viewed upon the hairy side, not a sign of a hole is visible. 
With singular skill, the Kaffir fur-dresser has “let in” circular pieces of skin cut from 
another animal, and done it so well that no one would suspect that there had been any 
injury to the skin. The care taken in choosing the colour is very remarkable, because the 
fur of the Meerkat is extremely variable in colour, and it must have been necessary to com- 
pare a considerable number of skins, in order to find one that was of exactly the right shade. 
The mantle in question is wonderfully light, so light, indced, that no one would 
think it capable of imparting much warmth until he has tried it. I always use it in 
journeys in cold weather, finding that it can be packed in much 1088 space than an 
ordinary railway rug, that it is lighter to carry, and is warmer and more comfortable. 


THE MEERKAT. 


Although every Kaftir lias some knowledge of skin-dressing and tailoring, there are 
some who greatly surpass their companions, and are popularly known as “kaross 
makers.” It is easy to tell at a glance whether a garment is the work of an ordinary 
Kaffir, or of a regular kaross maker. The kaross which has been noticed affords a good 
example of both styles, which can be distinguished as easily by the touch as by the sight. 

When a kaross maker sets to’work, he takes the two pieces of the fur which he has 
to join, and places them together with the hairy side inwards, and the edges exactly 
matching each other. He then repeatedly passes his long needle between the two pieces, 
so as to press the hair downwards, and prevent it from being caught in the thread. He 
then bores a few holes in a line with each other, and passes the sinew-fibre through them, 
casting a single hitch over each hole, but leaving the thread loose. When he has made 
two or three such holes, and passed the thread through them, he draws them tight in 
regular succession, so that he produces a sort of lock-stitch, and his work will not become 
loose, even though it may be cut repeatedly. Finally, he rubs down the seam, and, when 
properly done, the two edges lie as flat as if they were one single piece of skin. 

In the kaross above mentioned, the original maker was not one of the professed 
tailors, but thought that he could do all the plain sewing himself. Accordingly, the 
seams which connect the various skins are rather rudely done, being merely sewn 
over and over, and are in consequence raised above the level of the skins) But the 
various patches that were required in order to complete the garment in its integrity 
needed much more careful work, and this portion of the work has been therefore intrusted 
to one of the professed kaross makers. The difference of the seams is at once apparent, 
those made by the unskilled workman being raised, harsh, and stiff; while those made by 
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the professional are quite flat, and look exactly like the well-known lock-stitch of our 
sewing-machines. 

A singularly handsome specimen of a kaross is now before me. It is made of the 
skins of the grey jackal, and, although not so attractive to European eyes as if it had 
heen made from the skin of the hlack-backed jackal, is, in a Kaffir's estimation, a far more 
valuable article, inasmuch as the grey species is much rarer than the black-hacked. 

The man who designed this kaross may fairly be entitled to the name of artist. It 
is five feet three inches in depth, and very nearly six feet in width, and therefore a 
considerable number of skins have been used in making it. But the skins have not 
merely been squared and then sewn together, the manufacturer having in his mind a very 
bold design. Most persons are aware, that in the majority of animals, the jackal 
included, the skin is darkest along the hack, a very dark stripe runs along the spine, and 
that the fur fades into whitish grey upon the flanks and under the helly. The kaross 
maker has started with the idea of forming the cloak on the same principle, and making it 
look as if it were composed of one large skin. 

Accordingly, he has selected the darkest skins for the centre of the kaross, and 
arranged them so that they fade away into grey at the edges. This is done, not by merely 
putting the darker skins in the middle, and the lighter towards the edges, but by cutting 
the skins into chlong pieces of nearly the same size, and sewing them together so neatly 
that the lines of junction are quite invisible. All the heads are set in a row along the 
upper edges, and, being worked very flat, can be turned over, and form a kind of cape, as 
has already been mentioned. The lower edge of the kaross has a very handsome appear- 
ance, the grey colour of the fur rapidly deepening into hlack, which makes a broad stripe 
some four inches in depth. This is ohtained hy taking the skin of the paws, which are 
very black, and sewing them to the cape of the mantle, 

Of course, a Kaffir has no knowledge of gloves, hut there are seasons when he really 
wants some covering for his hands, A creature of the sun, he cannot endure cold; and in 
weather when the white men are walking in their lightest clothing and exulting in the unac- 
customed coolness, the Kaftir is wrapped in his thickest kaross, cowering over the fire, 
and absolutely paralysed, hoth bodily and mentally, with the cold. He therefore makes 
certain additions to his kaross, and so forms a kind of shelter for the hands. About two 
feet from the top of the kaross, and on the outer edges, are a pair of small wings or pro- 
jections, ahout a foot in length, and eight inches in width, When the Kaffir puts on the 
kaross, he douhles the upper part to form the cape, turns the pid side within, grasps one 
of these winglets with each hand, and then wraps it round his shoulders, The hands are 
thus protected from the cold, and the upper part of the body is completely covered. The 
Τὰ ἃ descends as far as the knees in front, and is ahout a foot longer at the sides and at 
the hack. 

The whole edge of the kaross is bound on the inside with a narrow hand of thin, but 
very strong membrane, and is thus rendered less liahle to he torn. The membrane is ob- 
tained as follows. A skin of some animal, usually one of the antelopes, is rolled up and 
huried in the ground until a certain amount of putrefaction takes place. It is then re- 
moved, and the Kaffir splits it hy introducing his knife, and then, with a quick jerk, 
strips off the membranous skin. If it does not separate easily, the skin is replaced in the 
ground, and left for a day or two longer. 

This fine specimen was hrought from Southern Africa by Mr. Christie, who has had it 
in constant nse as a railway rug and for similar purposes for some fourteen years, and it is 
still as serviceable as ever. 

I ought to mention that both this and my own kaross were made by Bechuanas, and 
not by Zulus, the latter tribe always using for their kaross a single hide of an ox dressed 
soft. The peculiar mode of manipulating a hide when dressing it is called “hraying,” 
perhaps hecause it bears some resemhlance to the “hraying” or rubbing of a suhstance in 
a mortar, as distinguished from pounding it. A handful of the hide is taken in each hand 
and gathered up, so as to form two or three wrinkles on the fleshy side. The wrinkles 
are then rubbed on each other, with a peculiar twisting movement, which is almost iden- 
tical with that of the gizzard in prain-eating hirds, 
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Of similar skins the Kaffir makes a kind of bag, in which he puts his pipe, tobacco, 
and various other little comforts. This bag, which is popularly ealled a knapsack, de- 
serves more rightly the name of havresack, as it is not carricd on the back, but slung to 
the side, It is made of the skin of some small animal, such as a hare ora hyrax, and is 
formed in a very simple manner. When the Kaftir has killed the animal, he strips off the 
skin by making a cut, not along the belly, as is the usual fashion, but from one hind leg 
to the other. By dint of pushing and pulling, he contrives to strip off the skin, and of 
course turns it inside out in so doing, much as is the case when a taxidermist skins a 
snake or frog. The skin is then “brayed” in the ordinary fashion, while the furry side is 
inwards; and when this operation is completed, the mouth, ears, and eyclids are sewn up, 
and it is then reversed so as to bring the fur outwards, Straps 
are attached to the two hind legs, so that the wearer can sling 
the bag over his shoulder. 

The natives put these bags to all kinds of uses, some of 
them being rather odd according to our ideas. It has been men- 
tioned that the pipe, tobacco, and othcr little articles which a Kaftir 
lias are kept in the bag. If, perchance, the wearer should discover 
a bees’-nest, he emptics his “ knapsack,” turns it inside out, shakes 
it well in order to get rid of the scraps of tobacco and other débris 
of a Kaffir’s pouch, and then proceeds to attack the bees. When he 
has succeeded in reaching the honeycombs, he removes them from 
the nest, puts them into the bag, and goes off with his prize, regard- 
less of the state in which the interior of the bag will be left. 

The skill of the Kaffir in sewing fur is the more notable when 
we take into consideration the peculiar needle and thread which 
he uses, 

The needle is not in the least like the delicate, slender articles 
employed by European scmpstresses. In the first place, it has no 
eye; and in the second, it is more like a skewer than a needle. 
Tf any of iny classical readers will recall to their minds the “stylus” 
which the ancients used instead of a pen, he will have a very good 
idea of a Kaffir's needle, 

The accompanying illustration represents au ordinary needle of 
the Kaffir, which now forms part of my collection. It was brought 
to England by the late Gordon Cumming. The length of tho 
needle is rather more than four inches, and it tapers regularly from 
head to point. The head is ornamented with several deep circular 
ridges, which give a better hold for the fingers, and cuable them 
to give it the rotatory movement by which the skin is piereed. 
Some needles are, however, of much greatcr size, and, like the 
ancient stylus above mentioned, could be used very effectively in 
lieu of daggers. 

As the Kaffir likes to carry his needle about with him, he makes 
a sheath or case of leather. There is great variety in these cases. 
The simplest are merely mate of strips of hide rolled round the 
needle, and sewn together at the edges. 

The present example is rather more ambitious. A flat strip of raw hide has been cut 
into the shape of a spcar-head, with an inch of the shaft terminated by a cross-piece. 
The needle has then been laid upon the hide, which has been worked gradually round it, 
so as to cover the iron completely. The edges have then been sewn together, and, while 
the hide wag still wet, the seams have been well hammered so as to beat the stitches into 
the leather, and almost to conceal their existence. The cross-piece has been rolled and 
sewn in ἢ similar manner, so as to form a tube. The Kaffir has then cut three very fine 
thongs of hide, twisted them so as to make them look like string, passed them throngh 
the tube, and knotted them together. The ends have been twisted imto one of those in- 
eenions knots of which the Kaffirs are so fond, and which much resemble those which 
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are used in our navy. Asa finishing toueh to the needle-sheath, it has been allowed to 
dry, and then plentifully imbrued with grease. 

The most ornamental needle that I have seen was brought to England by the late H. 
Jaekson, Esq. who kindly placed it and the rest of his valuable collection at my disposal. 
This needle is represented in the accompanying illustration, at fig. 1. 

The needle itself is of the ordinary shape, though much larger than the specimen | 
whieh has just been deseribed; and it is upon the ᾿ 
sheath and its omaments that the proud owner has 
lavished his powers. 

The sheath is made of leather, but is modelled | 
into a eurious pattern, which may be easily imitated. 
Koll] up a tube of paper, about the third of an inch in 
diameter. At an inch from the end, pineh it tightly 
between the right thumb and finger, until it is squeezed 
flat. Still retaining the grasp, pineh it with the left 
hand just below the finger and thumb of the right, 
and at right angles to them. Proceed in this manner 
until the whole of it has been pinehed. Then, if we 
suppose that the tube is made of raw hide thoroughly 
wetted, that a well-oiled needle is placed in it, and 
that the leather is worked carefully upon the needle 
so as to make a sheath, omamented with flattened 
projections at right angles to each other, we shall see 

ow the sheath is made. 

The string of beads by whieh it is hung round 
the neck is put together with great taste. The pale- 
tinted beads are white with rings of scarlet, and the 
others are blue with large spots of white, the whole 
forming a very artistie contrast with the skin of the 
wearer. The best point of this needle-case is, how- 
ever, the ornament which hangs to it just by the 
head of the needle. This is a picee of rhinoceros horn, 
cut into the shape of a buffalo head and part of the 
neck—very niuch, indeed, as if it had been intended 
for the handle of a seal. The skill with which the 
artist—for he really deserves the namc—has manipu- 
lated this stubborn substance is really admirable. 
The sweep of the animal's homs is hit off with a 
boldness of line and a freedom of execution that would 
scarcely be expected from a savage, That he should 
make an accurate representation of the animal was 
likely enough, considering his familiarity with the 
subject, but that he should be able to carve with his 
| assagai-blade so artistic a design could hardly have 
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By the side of this needle hangs another, which 1 
have introduced because the sheath, instead of being 
made of leather, is a wooden tube, closed at one end, 

and guarded at both ends by a thong of raw hide rolled round it. 

As the Kaffirs employ needles of this description, it is evident that they cannot use the 
same kind of thread as ourselves, since a cotton thread would not make its way through the 
leather, and therefore the Kaffir has recourse to the animal kingdom for his thread as 
well as for his garments, The thread is made of the sinews of various animals, the best 
being made of the sinews taken from the neck of a giraffe. One of these bundles of 
thread is now before me, and a curious article it is—stiff, angular, elastic, and with an 
invincible tendency to become entangled among the other objects of the collection. Few 
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persons to whom it is shown for the first time will believe that it is thread, and mostly 
fancy that I am trying to take advantage of their ignorance. 

When this strange thread is wanted for use, it is steeped in hot water until it is quite 
soft, and is then beaten between two smooth stones. This process causes it to separate 
into filaments, which can be obtained of almost any degree of strength or fineness, The 
sinew thus furnishes a thread of astonishing strength when compared with its diameter, 
surpassing even the silk-grass of Guiana in that respect. 

When a Kaffir wishes to sew, he prepares some of this thread, squats on the ground, 
takes his needle, and bores two little holes in the edges of the garment on which he is 
working. He then pushes the thread through the holes thus made, and makes two more 
holes opposite each other. He continues to draw the stitches tight as he proceeds, and 
thus gets on with his work at a rate which would certainly not pay a sempstress in this 
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country, but which is very well suited to Africa, where time is not of the least value. 
As he works with wet siuew upon wet hide, it naturally follows that, in the process of 
drying, the seams become enormously strengthened, the stitches being drawn tightly by 
the contraction of sinew, and the contraction of the hide forcing the stitches deeply into 
its own substance, and almost blending them together. 

So, although the work is done very slowly, one of our sewing-machines being equal to 
a hundred Kaffirs, or thereabouts, in point of speed, it is done with a degree of efficacy 
that no machine can ever approach. I have in my collection very many examples of 
Kaffir sewing, and in every instance the firmness and solidity of the workmanship are 
admirable. Their fur-sewing is really wonderful, for they use very close stitches, very 
fine thread, and join the pieces so perfectly that the set of the hairs is not disturbed, and 
a number of pieces will look and feel exactly as if they were one single skin. 

We will begin an account of Kaffir dress with the ordinary costume of a man, Until 
he approaches manhood, the Kaffir does not trouble himself about so superfluous a luxury 
as dress. He may wear beads and ornaments, but he is not troubled with dress in our 
acceptation of the word. When he becomes a man, however, he assumes the peculiar 
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apron which may be seen by reference to any of the illustrations of Kaffir men. This 
garment is intended to represent the tails of animals, and by Europeaus is generally 
ealled by that name. Thus, instead of saying that a man has pnt on his dress or his 
apron, he is said to have pnt on his ° tails,” 

It is notable, by the way, that this form of dress extends over a considerable part of 
Africa, and is eommon to both sexes, thongh the details are earried ont in a different 
manner. The principle is a belt round the waist, with a number of thongs depending 
from it, and we find this eharaeteristic dress as far northward as Egypt. Indeed, strings 
or thonzs form ἃ considerable portion, not only of a Kaffir’s dress, but of his ornaments, 
as will be seen presently. 

The apron of the men is called “isinene,” and is conventionally supposed to be made 
of the tails of slain leopards, lions, or buflaloes, and to be a trophy of the wearer’s courage 
as well as a mark of his taste in dress, Sueh a costume is sometimes, thongh very rarely, 
seon; there being but few Kaflirs who have 
killed enoneh of these ferocious beasts to make 
the “isineue” of their tails. The example whieh 
is given in the illustration was presented to 116 
by Captain Drayson, RA., who bought. it, to 
gether with many other objeets, after the late 
Kaftir war. It is marked 1 in the illustration. 
It is nade of strips of monkey skin, each about 
an inch and a half in width. These strips have 
been snipped half through on either side alter- 
nately, and then twisted so as to make furry 
eylinders, having the hair on the outside, and 
being fixed in that position until dry and tole- 
tably stiff. In my specimen there are fourteen 
of these strips, each being about fourteen inches 
long, but those in the middle exeeeding the 
others by an inch or two, 

The strips or “tails” are gathered together above, and sewn fimly to a broad belt of 
the same material, which is so covered with red and white beads that the leather eannot 
be seen, Across the belt are two rows of eonieal brass buttons, exaetly identical with 
those that decorate the jacket of the modern “ page.” These brass buttons secm to charm 
a Kafiir’s heart. He eannot have too many of them, and it is his delight and pride to 
keep them burnished to the highest amount of polish which brass will take. I have 
various speeimens of dress or ornament formerly belonging to Kaffins of loth sexes, and 
in almost every instanee where the artiele has been very carefnlly made, at least one 
brass button is attached to it. 

As long as the Kaffir stauds or sits, the” isinene” hangs rather gaecfully, and reminds 
the speetator of the sporran, or skin poueh, whieh forms part of the Highlarder's dress. 
But when he runs, espeeially when he is rushing at full speed, the tails fly about in all 
direetions, and have a most ludierous effeet, almost as if a bundle of living ecls or snakes 
had been tied round the inan’s waist. 

If a Kaffir should be too lazy to take the trouble of making so elaborate a set of 
“tails,” he merely cuts his “isinene” out of a pieee of skin. An example of this kind 
of apron is seen in the above illustration, which represents a pair of figures, a Kaffir 
and his wife, made by the natives ont of leather. Here the male figure, on the right, 
is shown as wearing the isinene, and having besides a short kaross, or eloak, over 
his shoulders. These figures are in my own eollection, and will be more particularly 
deseribed when we coine to the dress of Kaffir females. 

Most of the men wear a smaller duplieate of this apron, whieh falls behind, and eor- 
responds with the isinene ; this second apron is called the “unmcha,” and is inostly made 
of one piece of skin. Its use is not, however, universal, and indeed, when in his own 
kraal or village, the Kaffir does not tronble himself about either isinene or umucha, and 
eonsiders himself quite snfficiently clothed with a neeklaee and a snuff-box, 
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The accompanying illustration gives a good idea of the appearance presented by a 
Kaffir of rank in his ordinary dress. It is a portrait of Goza, the well-known Zulu chief, 
whose name came prominently forward during the visit of Prince Alfred to the Cape. He 
is one of the most powerful chiefs of the Zulu tribe, and can at any Moment summon 
into the field his five or six thousand trained and armed warriors. Yet in ordinary life 
he is not to be distinguished from the meanest of his subjects by any distinction of dress, 
An experienced eye would, however, detect his rank at a single glance, even though he 
were not even clad in his “tails.” He is fat, and none but chiefs are fat in Kaffirland. 
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In fact, none but chiefs have the opportunity, because the inferior men are forced to 
such constantly active employment, and live on such irregular nourishment, that they have 
no opportunity of accumulating fat. 

But a chief has nothing whatever to do, except to give his orders, and if those orders 
are within human capacity they will -be executed. Tchaka once ordered his warriors to 
catch a lion with their unarmed hands, and they did it, losing, of course, many of their 
number in the exploit. The chief can eat beef and porridge all day long if he likes, and 
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he mostly does like. Also, he can drink as much beer as he chooses, and always has a 
large vessel at hand full of that beverage. Panda, the king of the Zulu tribes, was 
notable for being so fat that he could hardly waddle; but, as the reader will soon be 
presented with a portrait of this doubly great monarch, nothing more need he said 
about him. 

As to Goza, he is a wealthy man, possessing vast herds of cattle, besides a great 
number of wives, who, as far as can be judged by their portraits, are not beautiful 
according to European ideas of beauty, but are each representatives of a considerable 
number of cows. He wields undisputed sway over many thousands of snbjects, and 
takes tribute from them. Yet he dresses on ordinary occasions like one of his own 
subjects, and his house is just one of the ordinary huts of which a village is composed. 
When he wishes to appear officially, he alters his style of dress, and makes really a 
splendid appearance in all the pomp of barbaric magnificence. Also, when he mixes 
With civilization, he likes to be civilized in dress, and makes his appearance dressed as an 
Englishman, in a silk hat, a scarlet coat, and jackboots, and attended in his rides by an 
aide-de-camp, dressed in a white-plumed cocked hat, and nothing else. 

A portrait of Goza in his full war-dress will be given in the chapter that treats of 
Kaffir warfare. 
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As to the ornaments which a Kaffir man wears, they may be summed up in three words— 
beads, buttons, and strings, all three being often employed in the manufacture of one 
ornament. Allthe beads come from Europe, and there is as much fashion in them as in 
jewellery among civilized nations. The Kaffirs will have nothing to do with beads that 
do not form a good contrast with the dark skin of the wearer, so that beads which would 
be thought valuable, even in England, would be utterly contemned by the poorest Kaffir. 
Dark blue, for example, are extremely unfashionable, while light azure blue is in great 
favour. Those beads which contain white and red are the most valued; and if it were 
Εν to make beads which should have the dazzling whiteness of snow, or the fiery 
ue of the scarlet verbena, almost any price might be obtained for them in Kaffirland, 

The capriciousness of fashion is quite as great among the Kaffirs as among Europeans, 
and the bead-trade is, therefore, very precarious, beads which would have been purchased 
at a very high price one year being scarcely worth their freight in the next. Still, there 
is one rule which may always guide those who take beads as a medium of barter among 
savages. The beads should always contrast boldly with the colour of the skin. Now, 
the average colour of a Kaffir is a very dark chocolate; and if the intended trader among 
these tribes wishes to make a successful speculation, he cannot do better than have a lay 
figure painted of a Kaffir's colour, and try the effect of the beads upon the image. Beads 
cannot be too brilliant for a savage, and almost any small articles which will take a high 
polish and flash well in the sunshine will find a market. 

Having procured his beads, either by exchange of goods or by labour, the Kaffir 
proceeds to adorn himself with them. In a photograph before me, representing a group 
of young warriors belonging to Goza’s army, three of the men have round their necks 
strings of beads which must weigh several pounds, while another has a broad belt of 
beads passing over the shoulder just like the sash of a light infantry officer. The 
ordinary mode of wearing them is in strings round the neck, but a Kaffir of ingenuity 
devises various other fashions. If he has some very large and'very white beads, he will 
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tie them round his forehcad, just over his eyebrows, allowing some of them to dangle 
over his nose, and others on either side of the eyes. In the illustration on page 33, 
fig. 1, is shown a sash somewhat similar to that which has just been mentioned, though it 
is not made wholly of beads. Its groundwork is a vast number of small strings laid side 
by side, and bound at intervals by bands of different coloured beads, those towards the 
ends being white, and the others scarlet, pink, or green. Its length is about eight feet. A 
small portion is given on an cnlanged scale, to show the mode of structure. The other 
articles belong to female costume, and will be described presently. 
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The group of ornaments in the accompanying illustration is very interesting, and is 
taken from specimens kindly lent me by the late H. Jackson, Esq. The round article with 
dark centre is the first which we will notice. In form it resembles a hollow cone, or 
rather a Malay’s hat, and is made of leather, ingeniously moulded and sewn while wet, 
and then kept in its shape until dry, The whole of the interior is so thickly covered with 
beads that the leather is quite concealed, The beads in the centre are red, and the others 
are white. This ornament is worn on the breast, and to all appearance must be a very 
awkward article of decoration. If the outside had been covered with beads, it is easy 
to understand that it would have rested very comfortably on the breast with its bead- 
covered apex projecting like a huge sugar-loaf button. But, as the peak has to rest on 
the breast, the ornament must sway about in a most uncomfortable manner. 
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The ornament at the bottom of the illustration is a semi-necklace, much in request 
among the Kaffirs. A string is fastened to each upper corner and then tied behind the 
neck, so that none of the beads are wasted upon a back view of the person. The ground- 
work of this semi-necklace is white, and the marks upon it are differently coloured. 
Some of them are red in the interior and edged with yellow, while in others these colours 
are reversed. A narrow line of scarlet beads runs along the lower edge. The necklace is 
formed of a sort of network, of which the meshcs are beads, so that as it is moved by 
the action of the body, the light shines through the interstices, and has a very pretty 
effect. : 

A bracelet, also made of beads, is shown in the same illustration at fig. 2. The beads are 
strung on threads, and then twisted together so as to form a loose rope, very similar in 
construction to the rope ring used so much by sailors, and known 
technically as a “grummet.” The strings of beads are variously 
coloured, and are arranged with considerable taste, so that when 
they are twisted together the general effect is very good. 

Some of the commoner beads are shown in the acconipanyin 
figure. They are of that kind which are called “chalk-white,” an 
are tolerably polished. They are oblong in shape, and their only 
value is that they contrast well with the dark skin of the wearer. 
Still, there are many young men who would be only too glad to 
have even so simple a sct of heads, for beads are money in Kaffir- 
land, and are not to be obtaincd without labour. However, orna- 
ment of some kind the young men will have, and if they cannot 
obtain beads they will wear some other ornament as a succedaneum 
for them. 

One of these very simple necklaces is in my collection. It 
consists merely of nuts, which the wearer could have for the pick- 
ing. <A hole is bored through each nnt, just above the smaller end, 
so that they fit closely together, and stand boldly ont, without 
showing the string on which they are threaded. So closely do they 
lie that, althongh the necklace is only just large enongh to be passed 
over the head, it contains more than a hnndred nuts. The two 
necklaces which are represented in the illustration on page 32, 
have been selected because they show how the native artist has 
first. made a necklace of beads and teeth, and has then imitated it in 
metal, No. 1 represents a hracelet that is entirely made of beads 
and teeth. First, the maker has prepared six or seven very fine 
leathern thongs, and has strung upon them black glass beads of 
rather a small size, 

When he has formed rows of abont an inch and a half in 
length, he has placed in each string a single bead of a much larger 
size, and being white in colour, spotted with bright blue. Another 
inch and a half of black beads follow, and then come the teeth. 
These are the canine teeth of the leopard and other felide, and are arranged in groups 
varying from three to five in nnmber. A tolerably large hole is bored throngh the base of 
each, and all the strings are passed through them. The maker then on with the 
black beads, then with the white, then with the teeth, and so on, until his materials are 
exhausted, and the necklace finished. 

The necklace No. 2 is of a far more ambitious character, and, whethcr or not it has been 
made by the same artificer, it shows that the same principle has been carried out. The 
former ornament belonged to a man who had been skilful as a hunter, and who wore the 
teeth of the slaughtered leopards as trophies of his valour and success. He wonld also 
wear the skins, and lose no opportnnity of showing what he had done. But we will sup- 
pose that a Kaffir, who has some notion of working in metal, saw the bracelet, and that he 
was fired with a desire to possess one of a similar character. Leopards’ tceth he could not, 
of course, possess without killing the animal for himself, because no one who has achieved 
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such a feat would sell to another the trophies of his own prowess. So he has tried to 
imitate the coveted ornament as well as he could; and though he might not possess either 
the skill or the courage of the hunter, he could, at all events, make a necklace which 
would resemble in shape that of his companion, be very much more showy, and possess a 
considerable intrinsic value. 

So he set up his forge, and, in a manner which will be described in a future page, 
made his own bronze, brass, or bell-metal, and cast a number of little cylinders. These 
he beat into shape with his primitive hammer, and formed them into very tolerable 
imitations of leopards’ teeth, Being now furnished with the material for his necklace, 
he began to put it together. Firstly, he strung rows of chalk-white beads, and then 
a brass tooth, Next to the tooth comes a large transparent glass bead, of ruby-red, 
decorated with white spots. Then comes a tooth, then more beads, and so on, until the 
ornament has been completed. In order to give the necklace an air of reality, he cut 
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a piece of bone so as to look like a very large tooth, and strung it in the centre of 
the ornament, so as to fall on his chest. 

This is really a handsome piece of workmanship, and when in use must have a very 
excellent effect. The colours are selected with remarkable taste, as nothing can look 
better on a dark skin than white and ruby. Moreover, the metal teeth are burnished so 
as to glisten brilliantly in the sun, and will dazzle the eye at the distance of some feet. 
Both these necklaces are drawn from specimens in the collection of Colonel Lane Fox. 

It is a remarkable fact that good taste in colour, if not in material, seems to be 
inherent in the race, despite the very small amount of clothes which either sex wears. 
When they become partially civilized, especially if they owe any allegiance to missionaries, 
they assume some portion of ordinary European costume. The men, whose wardrobe is 
generally limited to a shirt and trousers, have little scope for taste in dress; but the 
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women always contrive to develop this faculty. Whether in the gay colours of the 
gowns which they wear, or whether in the more sober hue of the handkerchief which they 
invariably tie round their heads, they always manage to hit upon a combination of 
colours which harmonize with their complexions. 

Perhaps it is fortunate that such should be the case, for the assumption of European 
costume is, artistically speaking, anything but an improvement in tho appearance of a 
Kaffir, or, indeed, of any wearer of a dark skin; and it is a curious fact, that the better 
the clothes, tho worse do they look. A young Kaffir, wearing nothing but his few tufts of 
fur, moves with a free and upright gait, and looks like one of nature’s noblemen. But the 
moment that he pnts on the 
costume adopted in civilized 

‘Europe, he loses every vestigo 
of dignity, and even his very 
gait is altered for the worse. 

The metropolitan reader 
can easily witness such a 
metamorphosis by visiting the 
Hammam, or any similar esta- 
blishment, where dark-skinned 
attendants are employed. Whilo 
engaged in their ordinary voca- 
tion, clad with nothing but a 
cloth round their loins, they 
look just like ancient statues 
endued with life, and it is im- 
possible to avoid admiring the 
graceful dignity of their ges- 
tures, as they move silently 
about the room. But when 
any of them leave the room, 
and put on the ordinary dress, 
the change is complete and 
disappointing, and it is hardly 
possible to believe the identity 
of such apparently different in- 
dividuals. In the time long 
passed away, when Scotland 
was still contesting with Eng- 
land, the statesmen of the latter 
country showed no sinall know- 
ledge of human nature when 
they forbade the use of the 
Highland dress, and forced tho 
Highlanders to abandon tho 
picturesque costume which KAFFIR ORNAMENTS. 
seems to harmonize so well 
with the wild hills of their 
native land. A Highlander iu 
his kilt and tartan was not the same man when in the costumo of the Lowlander, and it 
was impossible for him to feel the same pride in himself as when he wore the garb of the 
mountaineer and the colours of his clan. 

Many of the young men who cannot afford beads make bracelets, necklaces, armlets, 
and anklets from the skins of animals. After cutting the skin into strips, they twist the 
strips spirally, so as to convert them into hollow ropes, having all the hair on the outside. 
When made of prettily-colonred skins, these curious ornaments have a very good, though 
barbaric effect. By cutting the strips spirally, almost any length can be obtained; and 
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the consequence is, that the young men sometimes appear with their bodies, legs, and 
arms covered with these furry ropes. 

Another kind of ornament of which the Kaffir is very fond is the tufted tail of an ox. 
A man of consequence will sometimes wear a considerable number of these tails. Some 
he will form into an apron, and others will be disposed about his person in the quaintest 
possible style. He will tie one under each knee, so as to bring it on the shin-bone. Others 
he will fix to leathern loops, and hang them loosely on his arms, like the curious bracelet 
worn by Jung Bahadoor when in England. Some he will divide into a multitude of strips, 
and sew them together so as to make fringed belts, which he will tie round his waist, or 
with which he will encircle the upper arms. Others, again, will be attached to his ankles, 
and a inan thus decorated is contemplated enviously by those not so fortunate. 

The very fact of possessing such ornaments shows that the wearer must be a rich man, 
and have slaughtered his own cattle. It is hardly possible to obtain cow-tails in any other 
method ; for the owner of a slain cow is sure to keep the tail for himself, and will not give 
so valuable an ornament to another. For the same reason, when the cow has been eaten 
up, its owner fastens the skull on the outside of his hut, Every one who passes within 
sight can then see that a rich man lives in that dwelling. Even when the tails are sold 
to Europeans, an absurdly high price is asked for them. One of these arm-tufts is now 
before me. The skin has been stripped from the tail, leaving a thong of eighteen inches 
in length above the tuft of hair. This thong has then been cut into three strips of half an 
inch in width, and the strips have been rolled up spirally, as already described. As the 
slit is carried to the very end of the tail, the tuft is spread open, and therefore looks twice 
as large as would have been the case had it been left untouched. Each of these tufts 
representing a cow, it is evident that the possession of them shows that the owner must 
be wealthy enough, not only to possess cows, but to have so many that he could afford to 
slaughter them. 

The illustration on page 35 represents a Kaffir who is both young and rich, and 
who has put on his dress of ceremony for the purpose of paying a visit. Under such cir- 
cumstances, a Kaffir will exercise the test care in selecting ornaments, and occupy 
hours in putting them on to the best advantage. Among the furs used by the Kaffir tor 
this purpose is that of the Angora goat, its long soft hair working up admirably into 
fringes and similar ornaments. 

Feathers of different birds are worked into the head-dress, and the rarer the bird and 
the more brilliant the colour the better is the wearer pleased. One decoration which is 
sometimes worn on the head is a globular tuft, several inches in diameter, formed from the 
feathers of a species of roller. The lovely plumage of the bird, with its changeful hues of 
green and blue, is exactly adapted for the purpose: and in some cases two of these tufts 
will be worn, one on the forehead and the other on the back of the head. Eagles’ feathers 
are much used among the Kaffirs, as, in spite of their comparatively plain colouring, their 
firm and graceful shape enables the wearer to form them into very elegant head-dresses. 
Ostrich feathers are also used for the purpose, as are the richly-coloured plumes of the 
lory ; but the great ambition of a Kafhr beau is to procure some feathers of the peacock, 
of which he is amazingly vain. 

On such occasions the Kaffir will wear much more dress than usual; and, in addition 
to the quantity of beads which he contrives to dispose upon his person, he ties so many 
tufts and tails round his waist that he may almost be said to wear a kilt. He will carry 
his shield and bundle of spears with him, but will not take the latter weapons into the 
host’s house, either exchanging them for imitative spears of wood or taking a simple 
knobbed stick. Some sort of a weapon he must have in his hand, or he would feel himself 
quite out of his element. 

When the “ boy” has at last obtained the chief’s permission to enter the honoured 
class of “ men,” he prepares himself with much ceremony for the change of costume which 
indicates his rank. The change does not consist so much in addition as in subtraction, and 
is confined to the head. All unmarried men wear the whole of their hair, and sometimes 
indulge their vanity in dressing it in various modes; such as drawing it out to its fullest 
extent, and stiffening it with grease and shining powders, so that it looks something like 
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the wigs which bishops used to wear, but which have been judiciously abandoned. If 
particular pains are taken with the hair, and it happens to be rather longer than usual, 
the effect is very remarkable. I have a photographic portrait of a young Zulu warrior, 
whose hair is so bushy and frizzled that it might be taken for that of a Figian; and as 
in his endeavours to preserve himself in a perfectly motionless attitude, he has clenched 
his teeth tightly and opened his eyes very wide, he looks exactly as if all his hair were 
standing on end with astonishment. 

Proud, however, as he may be, as a “boy,” of his hair, he is still prouder when he has 
the permission of his chief to cut it off, and at once repairs to a friend who will act as 
hai er. The friend in ques- 
tion takes his best assagai, puts 
a fine edge upon it, furnishes 
himself with a supply of gum, 
sinews, charcoal-powder, and 
oil, and addresses himself to his 
task. His first care is to make 
an oval ring of the sinews, about 
half an inch in thickness, and 
then to fit it on the head. The 
hair is then firmly woven into 
it, and fixed with the gum and 
charcoal, until the hair and ring 
seem as if they were one sub- 
stance. Oil or grease is next libe- 
rally applied, until the circlet 
shines like a patent leather boot, 
and the ring is then complete. 
The officiating friend next takes 
his assagai, and shaves the 
whole of the head, outside and 
inside the ring, so as to leave 
it the sole decoration of his 
bald head. 

The ring, or “ issikoko,” is 
useful for several purposes. It 
answers admirably to hold 
feathers firmly, when the cour- 
tier decorates his head for cere- 
mony, or the soldier for war. 
It serves also more peaceful 
uses, being the usual place 
where the snuff-spoon is worn. 

This mode of dressing the 
hair has its inconvenience, for 
the ring continually needs to - ξ x 
be repaired and kept in order. ἜΞ igen ee TE AS 


As to the “ issikoko itself,” it is YOUNG KAFFIR IN FULL DRESS. 
too hard to be easily damaged ; 
but as the hair grows it is raised 


above the head, and, when neglected for some time, will rise to a height of two inches or 
80. Moreover, the shaven parts of the head soon regain their covering, aud ueed again 
to be submitted to the primitive razor. No man would venture to appear before his 
chief with the head unshaven, or with the ring standing above it; for if he did 20, his 
life would probably answer for his want of respect. 

The reverence with which a Kaffir regards the “ issikoko” is equal to that which an 
Oriental entertains for his beard. Mr. Moffatt mentions a curious illustration of this fact, 
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A warrior of rank, an “ Induna,” or petty chief, was brouglit before the king, the dreaded 
Moselekate, charged with an offence the punishment of which was death. He was con- 
ducted to the king, deprived of his spear and shield. “116 bowed his fine elastic figure, 
and kneeled before the judge. The case was investigated silently, which gave solemnity 
to the scene. Nota whisper was heard among the listening audience, and the voices of 
the council were only audible to each other and to the nearest spectators. The prisoner, 
though on his knees, had something dignified and noble in his mien. Not a muscle of his 
countenance moved, but a bright black eye indicated a fecling of intense interest, which 
the swerving balance between life and death only could produce, Tho case required little 
investigation; the charges were clearly substantiated, and the culprit pleaded guilty. 
But, alas! he knew that it was at a bar where nono ever heard the heart-reviving sound 
of pardon, even for offences small compared with his, A pause ensued, during which the 
silence of death pervaded the assembly. 

“ At length the monarch spoke, and, addressing the prisoner, said: ὁ You are a dead 
man; but I shall do to-day what I never did before. I spare your life, for the sake of my 
friend and father,’ pointing to where I stood. ‘I know that lis heart weeps at the shed- 
ding of blood; for his sake I spare your life. He has travelled from a far country to see 
me, and he has made my heart white; but he tells me that to take away life is an awful 
thing, and never can be undone again. He has pleaded with me not to go to war, nor to 
destroy life. I wish hiif, when he returns to his own home again, to return with a heart 
as white as he has made mine, I spare you for his sake; for I love him, and he has 
saved the lives of my people. But,’ continued the king, ‘ you must be degraded for life ; 
you must no more associate with the nobles of the land, nor enter the towns of the princes 
of the people, nor ever again mingle in the dance of the mighty. Go to the poor of the 
field, and let your companions be the inhabitants of the desert.’ 

“ The sentence passed, the pardoned man was expected to bow in grateful adoration to 
him whom he was wont to look upon and exalt in songs applicable only to Oue, to whom 
belongs universal sway and the destinies of man. But no! Holding his hands clasped on 
his bosom, he replicd: ‘ O king, atflict not my heart! I have incited thy displeasure; let 
me be slain like the warrior. I cannot live with the poor’ And, raising his hand to the 
ring ho wore on his brow, he continued: ‘ How can I live among the dogs of the king, 
and disgrace these badges of honour which I won among the spears and shields of the 
mighty? No; I cannot live! Let me die, Ὁ Pezoolu!’ 

“ His request was granted, and his hands tied erect over his head. Now my excrtions 
to save his life were vain. He disdained the boon on the conditions offered, preferring to 
die with the honours he had won at the point of the spear—honours which even the act 
whieh condemned him did not tarnish—to exile and poverty among the children of the 
desert. He was led forth, a man walking on each side. My eye followed him until he 
reached the top of a high precipice, over which he was precipitated into the deep part of 
the river beneath, where tho crocodiles, accustomed to such meals, were yawning to devour 
him ere he could reach the bottom.” 

The word “issikoko,” by which the Kaffir denominates tlic head-ring, is scarcely to be 
pronounced, not by Europcan lips, but by European palates; for each letter & is preceded, 
or rather accompanied, by a curious clucking sound, produced by the back of the tongue 
and the roof of the mouth There are three of these “ clicks,” as they are called, and they 
will be more particularly described when we come to the subject of Kaffir language. 

Under nearly all circumstances a Kaflir presents a singularly picturesque figure— 
except, perhaps, when squatting on the ground with his kuecs up to his chin—and nothin 
can be more grateful to an artistic cyo than the aspect of a number of these snkaaid 
savages in the full panoply of all their barbaric magnificence. Their proud and noble 
port, their dusky bodies set off with heads and other brilliant ornaments, and the uncom- 
mon grace and agility which they display when going through the fierce mimicry of a 
fight which constitutes their war dances, are a delight to the eye of an artist. 

Unfortunately, his nose is affected in a different manncr. The Kaffirs of all ages and 
both sexes will persist in copiously anointing themselves with grease. Almost any sort 
of grease would soon become raucid in that country ; but, as hy Kaffirs are not at all 
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particnlar about the sort of grease which they use, provided that it 7s grease, they exhale 
a very powerful and very disagreeable odour. Kaffirs are charming savages, but it is 
always as well to keep to the windward of them, at all events until the nostrils have 
become accustomed to their odour. This peculiar scent is as adhesive as it is powerful, 
and, even after a Kaffir has laid aside his dress, any article of it will be nearly as strongly 
scented as the owner. 

Some time ago, while 1 was looking over a very fine collection of savagc implements 
and dress, some articles of apparel were exhibited labelled with tickets that could not 
possibly have belonged to them. The owner said that he suspected them to be African, 
and asked my opinion, which was unhesitatingly given, the odour having betrayed their 
real country as soon as they were brought within range of scent. 

A few years ago, I assisted in opening a scries of boxes and barrels full of objects 
from Kaffirland. We took the precaution of opening the cases in the garden, and, eten 
in the open air, the task of emptying them was almost too much for our nnaccustomed 
senses. All the objects were genuine specimens, not merely made for sale, as is so often 
the case, but purchased from the wearers, and carefully put away. The owner of the col- 
lection was rather humorous on the subject, congratulating us on our preparation for a 
visit to Kaffirland, and telling us that, if either of us wished to form a good idea of the 
atmosphere which prevailed in a Kaffir hut with plenty of company, all we had to do 
was to get into the empty cask, sit at the bottom of it, and put the lid on. 

Several of the articles of clothing were transferred to my collection, but for some time 
they could not be introduced into the room. Even after repeated washings, and hanging 
out in the garden, and drenching with dcodorizing fluid, they retained so much of their 
peculiar scent that they were subjected to another conrse, which proved more successful, 
—namely, a thorough washing, then drying, then exposure to a strong heat, and then 
drying in the open air. 

This extremely powerful odour is a considerable drawback to an European hunter when 
accompanied by Kaffir assistants, They are invaluable as trackers, their eyes seem to 
possess telescopic powers, their ears are open to sounds which their white companien is 
quite incapable of perceiving, and their olfactory nerves are sensitive to any odour except 
that which themselves so powerfully exhale. Bnt the wild animals are even more sen- 
sitive to odours than their dusky pursuers, and it is popularly said that an elephant to 
leeward can smell a Kaffir at the distance of a mile. All are alike in this respect, the 
king and his meanest subject being imbrued with the same unctuous substance; and the 
only difference is, that the king can afford more grease, and is therefore likely to be more 
odoriferous, than his subject. 

Yet the Kaffir is by no means an uncleanly person, and in many points is so par- 
ticularly clean that he looks down with contempt upon an European as an ill-bred man. 
The very liberal anointing of the person with grease is a custom which would be simply 
abominable in our climate, and with our mode of dress, but which is almost a necessity in 
a climate like that of Southern Africa, where the natives expose nearly the whole of their 
bodies to the burning sunbeams. Even in the more northern parts of this continent the 
custom prevails, and Englishmen who have resided there for a series of years have found 
their health much improved by following the example of the natives. In England, for 
example, nothing could be more absurd than to complete the morning’s toilet by putting | 
on the head a large lump of butter, but in Abyssinia no native of fashion thinks himself | 
fully dressed until he has thus put the finishing touch to his costume. | 

Setting aside the different cffects of the sun upon a black skin and a white one, as long . 
as European residents in Southern Africa are able to wear their cool and light garments, 
so long can they dispense with grease. But, if they were suddenly deprived of their |, 
linen or cotton garments, and obliged to clothe themselves after the fashion of the Kaffirs, | 
it is likely that, before many weeks had elapsed, they would be only too glad to resort to | 
a custom which has been tanght to the natives by the experience of centuries. Had not 
the practice of one the body been productive of good, their strong common sense | 
would long ago have induced the Kaffirs to dispense with it. { 

In this, as in all other matters, we must not judge others by supposing them to be 
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under similar conditions with ourselves, Our only hope of arriving at a true and unbiassed 
judgment is by mentally placing ourselves in the same conditions as those of whom we 
are treating, and forming our conclusions accordingly. The knowledge of this simple 
principle is the key to the singular success enjoyed by some schoolmasters, while others, 
who may far surpass them in mere scholarship, have failed to earn for themselves either 
the respect or the love of their pupils. 

Men, as well as women, generally possess cloaks made of the skins of animals, and 
called karosses. Almost any animal will serve for the purpose of the kaross-maker, who 
has a method of rendering perfectly supple the most stiff and stubborn of hides. The 
process of preparing the hide is very simple. The skin is fastened to the ground by a 
vast number of pegs round its edges, so as to prevent it from shrinking unequally, the 
hairy side being next to the ground. A leopard-skin thus pegged to the ground may be 
séen by reference to the illustration of a Kaffir hut. 

The artist, however, has committed a slight error in the sketch, having drawn the 
skin as if the hairy side were upwards. The Kaffir always pegs a skin with the hairy 
side downwards, partly because the still wet hide would adhere to the ground, and partly 
because he wishes to be able to manipulate the skin before it is dry. This plan of 
pegging down the skin is spread over the whole world; and whether in Europe, Africa, 
Asia, America, or Australia, the first process of hide-dressing i is almost exactly the same. 
The subsequent processes vary greatly in different quarters of the globe, and even in dif- 
ferent parts of the same country, as we shall see in subsequent pages. 

The frontier Kaffirs, and indeed all those who can have communication with Europeans, 
have learned the value of blankets, and will mostly wear a good blankct in preference to 
the best kaross. But to the older warriors, or in those places to which European traders 
do not penetrate, the skin kaross still retains its value. The ox is the animal that most 
generally supplies the kaross-maker with skin, becausc it is so large that the native need 
not take much trouble in sewing. Still, even the smaller animals are in great request for 
the purpose, and the karosses made from, them are, to European eyes, far handsomer than 
those made from single skins. 

Of course, the most valued by the natives are those which are made from the skins of 
the predaceous animals, a kaross made of lion-skin being scarccly ever seen except on the 
person of sable royalty. The leopard-skin is highly valued, and the fortunate and valiant 
slayer of several leopards is sure to make their skins into a 
kaross and their tails into an apron, both garments being too 
precious to be worn except on occasions of ccremony. 

As to the various adornments of feathers, strange head- 
dresses, and other decorations with which the Kaftir soldier 
loves to bedeck himself, we shall find them described in the 
chapter relating to Kaffir warfare. 

There is, however, one class of ornaments that must be 
briefly mentioned; namely, the rings of different material 
which the Katfirs place on thcir wrists, arms, and ankles, 
These are sometimes made of ivory, often of metal, some- 
times of hide, sometimes of beads, and sometimes of grass. 
This last-mentioned bracelet is perliaps the simplest of them 
all, as may be seen from the accompanying illustration, 
which is taken from a specimen in my collection. 

It is made of the yellow stems of some species of grass, 
plaited together with singular ingenuity, so as to form a 
bold aud regular pattern, the lines of grass stems sweeping GRASS? BRACELET: 
rezularly side by side along the centre, crossing and recrossing 
each other in their course, and forming a narrow plaited 
pattern along each edge. More than fifty stems are used in making this simple orna- 
ment, so that the skill of the manipulator is strongly tested. 

Men who have been fortunate enough to kill an elephant, and rich enough to be able 
to use part of the tusks for their own purposes, generally cut off a foot or so from the 
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base of each tusk for the purpose of making armlets, at once trophies of their valour and 
proofs of their wealth. 

The reader is perhaps aware that the tusk of an elephant, though hard and solid at 
the point, is soft at the base, and has only a mere shell of bard ivory, the interior being 
filled with the soft vascular substance by which the tusk is continually lengthened and 
enlarged. Indeed, the true ivory is only found in that portion of the tusk which projects 
from the head; the remainder, which is dceply imbedded in the skull, being made of soft 
substance enclosed in a shell of ivory. 

It is easy enough, therefore, for the Kaffir hunter to cut off a portion of the base of 
the tusk, and to remove the soft vascular substance which fills it, leaving a tube of ivory, 
very thin and irregular at the extreme base, and becoming thicker towards the point. 
His next business is, to ent this tube into several pieces, so as to make rings of ivory, 
some two or three inches in width, and differing much in the thickness of material. 
Those which are made from the base of the tusk, and which have therefore a large 
diameter and no great thickness, are carefully polished, and placed on the arm above the 
elbow, while those of smaller diameter and thicker substance are merely slipped over the 
hand and worn as bracelets. There is now before me a photographic portrait of a son 
of the celebrated chief Macomo, who is wearing two of these ivory rings, one on the 
left arm and the other on the wrist. A necklace, composed of leopard’s teeth and 
claws, aids in attesting his skill as a hunter, and for the rest of his apparel the less said 
the better. 

A pair of these armlets are shown 
in the illustration. They are sketched 
from speciinens in the collection of 
Colonel Lane Fox. The first. of them 
is very simple. It consists merely of ἃ 
piece, some two inches in width, ent 
from the base of an elephant’s tusk, 
and moderately polished. There is no 
attempt at ornament about it. 

The second specimen is an example 
of much more elaborate construction. 

: It is cut from the more solid portion 
IVORY ARMLETS. of the tusk, and weighs very much 
more than its companion armlet. In- 
stead of being of uniform thickness 
throughout, it is shaped something like 
a quoit, or rather like a pair of quoits, with their flat sides placed together. The hole 
through which the arm passes is nicely rounded, and very smoothly polished, the latter 
circumstance being probably due to the friction of the wearer's arm. It is ornamented by 
a double row of holes made around the aperture. The ivory is polished by means of a 
wet cord held at both euds, and drawn briskly backwards and forwards, 

Jf the reader will refer to the illustration on page 30, he will see that by the side of 
the conical breast ornainent which has already been described, there is a bracelet of 
beads, This is made of several strings of beads, white predominating, and red taking the 
next place, The bead-strings arc first laid side by side, and then twisted spirally into a 
loose kind of rope, a plan which brings out their colours very effectively. 

Metal is sometimes used for the same purpose, but not so frequently as the materials 
which have been mentioned. Mr. Grout mentions a curious specimen of one of these 
ornaluents, which was made of brass. “I have a rare antique of this kind before me, a 
royal armlet of early days, of the Zulu country. It is said to have been made in the time 
of Senzangakona, and to have descended from him to Tchaka, thence to Dingan, thence 
to Umpande (Panda), who give it to one of his chief captains, who, obliged to leave 
Zululand by Kechwayo’s uprising, brought it with him and sold it tome. It is made of 
brass, weighs about two pounds, and bears a good many marks of the smith’s attempt at 
the curious and the elever.” 
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Brass and iron wire is frequently used for the manufacture οἵ armlets, and tolerably 
heavy ornaments are sometimes found of the latter metal. 

Some years ago, a curious circumstance occurred with regard to these metallic armlets. 
A shining metallic powder was one day diseovered, and was found capable of being 
smelted like iron, and made into ornaments. The chicfs were so pleased with this metal, 
which was more glittering than iron, that they reserved it for themselves, and gave away 
their iron ornaments to their followers. Some little time afterwards, a contagious disease 
spread through the country, and several ehiefs died. Of course the calamity was attri- 
buted to witchcraft, as is every death or illness among the Kaffir chiefs, and the business 
of discovering the offender was cntrusted, as usual, to the witch-doctors, a strange class of 
men, who will be fully described in a future page. ὑ 

After making a number of ineffectual guesses, they came to the conclusion that the 
cause of the disease lay in the new-fangled metal, which had superseded the good old iron 
of the past. In consequence of this verdict, the unfortunate man who discovered the 
metal was put to death as an accessory, the chiefs resumed their iron ornaments, and the 
king issued an edict forbidding the use of the metal which had done so much harm. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FEMININE DRESS AND ORNAMENTS. 


WHEN DRESS IS FIRST WORN—PAINT AND OIL—THE FIRST GARMENT, AND ITS IMPORT—APRONS 
OF KAFFIR GIRLS— VARIOUS MATERIALS OF WHICH THE APRONS ARE MADK—BEADS AND 
LEATHER—CHANGEK OF DRESS ON BETROTHAL——DRESS OF A MARRIRD WOMAN—THE RED TOP- 
KNOT, AND ESTIMATION IN WHICH IT 18 HELD—JEALOUSY AND ITS RESULTS—AN FLABORATE 
DRESS—ORDINARY APRON OF A MARRIED WOMAN—BEAD APRON OF A CHIKF’S WIFE—CURIOUS 
BRACELETS OF METAL—THEIR APPARENT INCONVENIENCR—BRACELETS MADE. OF ANTRLOPE'S 
HOOF—COSTUMES USED IN DANCES—QUANTITY OF BEADS USED IN THK PRESS—A STRANGE 
HEAD-DRESS——BELTS AND SEMI-BELTS OF KAFFIR WOMEN—NECKLACKS—OOOD INTEREST AND 
BAD SECURITY—-IMITATION OF EUROPEAN FASHION-——SUBSTITUTE FOR HANDKERCHIEFS— 
ANECDOTE OF A WEDDING DANCE—KAFFIR GALLANTRY—A SINGULAR DECORATION—KAFFIR 
CASTANETS~—EARRINOS OF VARIOUS KINDS. 


As in the last chapter the dress and ornaments of the Kaflir men were described, the 
subject of this chapter will be the costume and decoration of the women. 

Both in materia] and general shape, there is considerable resemblance between the 
garments of the two sexes, but those of the females have a certain character about them 
which cannot be misunderstood. We will begin with the dress, and then procecd to the 
ornaments. 

As is the case with the boys, the Kaftir girls do not trouble themselves about any 
clothes at all during the first few ycars of their life, but run about without any garments 
except a coat of oil, a patch of paint, and perhaps a necklace, if the parents be rich enough 
to afford such ἃ luxury. Even the paint is beyond the means of many parents, but the 
oil is a necessity, and a child of eithcr sex is considered to be respectably dressed and to 
do credit to its parents when its body shines with a polish like that of patent leather. 

When a girl is approaching the age when she is expected to be exchangeable for cows, 
she indues her first and only garment, which she retains in its primitive shape and nearly 
its primitive dimensious until she has found a suitor who can pay the pricc required by 
her parents. This garment is an apron, and is made of various materials, according to the 
means of the wearer. 

The simplest and most common type of apron is a fringe of narrow leathern strips, 
each strip being about the sixth of an inch wide, and five or six inches in length. A 
grcat number of these strips are fastened to a Jeathern thong, so that they form a kind of 
flexible apron, some tex or twelve inches in width. Generally, eight or ten of the strips 
at each side are double the length of the others. Examples of these aprons may be seen 
on referring to the figures of the two Kaftir girls on page 16, and, as their general make is 
sutficiently indicated, nothing more necd be said about them.. I have, however, several 
specimens of aprons which were worn by the daugliters of wealthy men, and others 
were Jent to me by Mr. H. Jackson. From them I have made a selection, which will 
illustrate well the modes of forming this dress which were in fashion some few 
years ago. 
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The apron at tbe bottom of the illustration is that which is most generally used. It 
is made of very delicate thongs twisted together in rope fashion, and having the ends un- 
ravelled so as to make a tbick fringe, and, as bas already been observed, the thongs at each 
end are twice as long as those which occupy tbe centre. A broad belt of beads is placed 
along the upper edge of the apron, and festoons of beads bang below tbe belt. The 
colours are rather brilliant, being red, yellow, and white, and nearly all the thongs have 
one large white bead just above the knob, which prevents them from unravelling too 
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much. The band by which it is suspended is also covered witb beads, and it is fastened 
by means of a loop at one end, and a large brass button at the other. These aprons are 
fixed in their position by two strings, one of which passes round the waist, and the other 
below the hips. : 

Another apron is seen at the side of the illustration, fig. 1. This is a very elaborate affair, 
and is made on a totally different principle. It is wholly made of beads, the threads 
which hold them togetber being scarcely visible. In order to sbow the ingenious manner 
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in which the beads are strung together, a portion of the apron is given separately. The 
colours of these beads are black and white, in alternate stripes, and the two ends are a 
trifle larger than the middle of the dress. The belt by which it is suspended is made from 
large round beads, arranged in rows of white, blue, and red, and the two ends are fastened 
to the apron by the inevitable brass button which has been so frequently mentioned. 

In the same collection is a still smaller apron, intended for a younger girl. This is 
made after the same principle, but the beads are arranged in a bold zigzag pattern of 
black, scarlet, and white, relieved by the glitter of highly-polished brass buttons. This 
apron may be seen on the illustration at page 33, fig. 4, and a small portion of it is given 
on an enlarged scale, so as to show the arrangement of the beads. 

When the Kaffir girl is formally betrothed she alters her dress, and, beside the small 
apron, indues a piece of soft hide, which reaches to her knees, or a little below them, and 
this she wears until she is married, when she assumes the singularly ungraceful attire of 
the matron. Among the Zulu tribes, she shaves nearly the whole of her head on the 
crown, leaving only a little tuft of hair. This is gathered together with grease, red paint, 
and similar substances, and stands erect from the crown of her head. The young wife is 
then quite in the fashion. It is evidently the feminine substitute for the “ issikoko” worn 
by the men. 

So fond are the married women of this rather absurd decoration, that it formed the 
subject of a curious trial that took place some years ago, Noie, the youngest wife of a 
native named Nongue, became suddenly disfigured; and, among other misfortunes, lost 
the little tuft of reddened hair. Poison was immediately suspected, and one of the elder 
wives was suspected as the culprit. She was accordingly brought up before the council, 
and a fair trial of five hours’ duration was accorded to her. The investigation clearly 
pve that she had in her possession certain poisons, and that she had administered some 

eleterious substance to the yonng wife, of whom she had become jealous, 

The force of evidence was so great that 
she confessed her crime, and stated that she 
intended to make Noic’s hair tuft fall off, in 
order that the husband might be disgusted 
with the appearance of his new wife, and 
return to his old allegiance to herself. She 
was condemned to death, that being the 
punishment for all poisoners, and was led 
away to instant execution—a fate for which 
she seemed perfectly prepared, and which 
she met with remarkable unconcern, bidding 
farewell to the spectators as she passed 
them. 

The curious respect paid by the natives 
to this ornament is the more remarkable, 
because its size is so very small. Even be- 
fore shaving the head, the short, crisp hair 
forms a very scanty covering; and when it 
is all removed except this little tuft, the 
remainder would hardly cover the head of a 
child’s sixpenny doll. 

APRON OF \ CHIEFS WIFE Inthe accompanying illustration is shown 

a remarkably elaborate apron belonging to 

a chief's wife, drawn from a specimen in Mr, Jackson's collection, It is made of leather, 

dressed and softened in the usual manner, but is furnished with a pocket and a needle, 

In order to show this pocket, I have brought it round to the front of the apron, though in 

actual wear it falls behind it. In the pocket were still a few beads and a hrass button. 

Thread is also kept in it. On the inside of the apron is suspended one of the skewer-like 

needles which has been already described, so that the wearer is furnished with all appli- 
ances needful for a Kaffir sempstress. 
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But the chief glory of the apron is its ornament of heads, which has a very bold 
cffect against the dark mahogany hair of the apron itself. This ornament is made in the 
form of a triangular flap, quite distinct from the apron itself, and fastened to it only by 
the lower edge and the pointed tip. The beads are arranged in a series of diamond 
patterns, the outer edge of each diamond being made of white beads, and the others of 
different colours, red predominating. 

On the illustration at page 25, figs. 2 and 3, and next to the men’s “tails,” already 
described, are seen two good examples of the women’s aprons, both drawn from speci- 
mens in my collection. Fig. 3 is the thong-apron of the women. It is made of an in- 
finity of leather thongs, fastened together in a way rather different from that which has 
been mentioned. Instead of having the upper ends fixed along the belt so as to form a 
fringe, they are woven together into a tolerably thick bunch, some four inches in width, 
and wider helow than above’ In many cases these thongs are ornamented by little 
scraps of iron, hrass, tin, or other metal, wrapped round them; and in some instances 
beads are threaded on the thongs, 

This apron would not belong to a woman of any high rank, for it bas no ornament 
of any kind (except a thorough saturation with highly-perfumed grease), and is made of 
materials within the reach of cvery one. Any odd slips of hide thrown away in the 
process of Kaffir tailoring can be cut into the narrow thongs used for the purpose, and 
no very great skill is needed in its construction; for, though strongly made, it is the 
work of a rather clumsy hand. 

Such is not the case with the remarkahle apron shown at fig. 2 of the same illus- 
tration. This specimen is made in a rather unusual mauner. The basis of the apron is 
a piece of the same leather which is usually employed for such purposes ; but instead of 
being soft and flexihle, it is quite hard and stiff, and cannot be bent without danger of 
cracking. The beads are sewn firmly on the leather, and are arranged in parallel lines, 
alternately white and lilac, a few hlack beads being pressed into the service hy the maker, 
apparently for want of those of a proper colour. Even the belt hy which it is supported 
is covered profusely with beads; so that, altogether, this is a remarkably good specimen 
of the apron belonging to a Kaffir woman of rank. 

The object represented at fig. 4 is a head-dress, which will be described when we 
come to Kaflir warfare. ; 

A general idea of a Kaffir woman’s dress may be gained by reference to the illustration 
at page 26, representing a Kaflir and his wife. He is shown as wearing the apron and a 
short kaross; while she wears a larger mantle, and the thong-apron which has just heen 
described. She is also carrying the sleeping-mat; he, of course, not condescending to 
carry anything. Her ankles are bound with the skin ropes which have heen already 
described ; and a chain or two of heads complete ler costume, 

Young wives have usually another ornament on which they pride themselves. This 
is a piece of skin, generally that of an antelope, ahout eighteen inches wide, and a yard or 
even more in length. This is tied across the upper part of the chest, so as to allow the 
end to fall as low as the knees, and is often very gaily decorated. Down the centre of 
this skin a strip ahout six inches in width is deprived of hair, and on this denuded portion 
the wearer fastens all the heads and buttons that can he spared from other parts of her 
own costume. Jn one costume of a young Zulu wife, the bottom of this strip is covered 
with several rows of brass huttons, polished very highly, and glittering in the sunheams, 

This article of dress, however, is disappearing among the frontier Kaffirs, who suhsti- 
tnte European stuffs for the skin garments which they formerly wore, and which are 
certainly more becoming to them. The same may be said of many other articles of 
clothing, which, as well as the manners and customs, have undergone so complete a modi- 
fication by intercourse with Europeans, that the Kaffir of the present day is scarcely to be 
recognised as the same being as the Kaffir of fifty years ago. As to the Hottentots, of 
whom we shall soon treat, they are now a different people from the race described by 
Le Vaillant and earlier travellers. 

Married women are also fond of wearing bracelets, or rathcr gauntlets, of polished 
metal; sometimes made of a single piece, sometimes of successive rings, and sometimes of 
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metal wound spirally from the wrist upwards, Some of these ornaments are so heavy 
and cumbrous, that they must greatly interfere with the movements of the wrist; but in 
this country, as in others, personal inconvenience is little regarded when decorations are 
in the case. 

In the accompanying illustration are shown some bracelets of a very peculiar fashion, 
drawn from specimens in my own collection. They belonged to one of the wives of Goza, 
and were taken from her wrists by the purchaser. They are made in a very ingenious 
manner from the hoofs of the tiny African antelope, the Bluebok, and are formed in the 
following manner :—The leg of the antelope having been cut off, the skin was cut longi- 
tudinally on either side as far as the hoof, which was then separated from the bone, 
leaving the sharp, horny hoofs adhering to the skin. As the skin was cut so as to leave 
a flat thong attached to each side of the hoof, it was easy enough to form the bracelet into 
the shape which is seen in the illustration. 


BRACELETS 


One remarkable point about these bracelets is their very small size, which shows the 
diminutiveness of the Kaffir hand; although the owner of these bracelets was a married 
woman, and therefore accustomed to tasks which would not be very light even for an 
English labourer. Both the bracelets are shown, and by the side of them is another made 
from ordinary string, such as is used for tying parcels in England. What could have 
induced a wife of so powerful a chief as Goza to wear so paltry an ornament I cannot 
conceive, except that perhaps she may have purchased it from one of the witch-doctors, 
who has performed some ceremony over it, and sold it as a charm. Kaffirs have the most 
profound faith in charms, and will wear anything, no matter how common-place it may 
be, if they even fancy that it may possess magic powers. 

If the reader will refer to the illustration on page 30, fig. 1, he will see a circular 
ornament, made of beads. This is one of the most cherished decorations of a Kaffir girl, 
and it is one which cannot be afforded by any one who is not in affluent circumstances. 

It is made in a very ingenious manner, 80 as to preserve its shape, although it has to 
be worn round the waist, and consequently to be forced over the shoulders. The centre 
of this handsome belt is made of leather, sewn firmly together so as to form a cylindrical 
circle, and plentifully imbrued with grease to render it elastic. Upon this structure the 
beads are fastened, in regular spiral rows, so that the belt may be pulled about and altered 
in shape without disturbing the arrangement of the beads, The projector of this belt has 
contrived to arrange the beads in such a manner as to present alternate zigzags of blue 
and yellow, the effect of which on the dark chocolate skin would be very telling. 

This belt may be seen round the waist of the young girl in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The damsel in question is supposed to be arrayed for a dance, and, in such a case, she 
would put on every article of finery that she possessed. Her woolly hair is ornamented 
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by a qnantity of porcupine quills, the alternate black and white of which have a very good 
effect. Porcupine quills are, however, not very easily obtained. Hunting the porcupine 
is a task that belongs to the other sex, and is quite out of the way of the women. 

The animal is not a pleasant antagonist; and if his burrow be stopped, and he be 
finally driven to bay, he gives his pursuer no small trouble, having a nasty habit of 
erecting all his quills, and then suddenly backing in the direction where he is least 
expected. A Kaffir’s naked legs have no chance against the porcupine’s quills, and when 
several porcupines are simultane- 
ously attacked by a group of Kaftirs, 
the scene is exceedingly ludicrous, 
the Kaffirs leaping about as if be- 
witched, but, in reality, springing 
into the air to avoid the sudden 
rushes of the porcupines. 

Unless, therefore, the parent or 
admirer of a young woman should 
happen to present her with quills, 
she is forced to put up with some 
other ornament. One rather com- 
mon decoration is by fastening into 
the hair a number of the long, 
straight thorns of the mimosa, and 
so defending her head from imagi- 
nary assaults as effectually as her 
more fortunate sister. The energy 
which these girls display in the 
dance is extraordinary, and it need 
be so, when some of them will wear 
nearly fifty pounds’ weight of beads, 
bracelets, anklets, belts, and other 
ornaments. However, the know- 
ledge of their magnificence is suffi- 
cient to sustain them, and they will 
go through the most violent exer 
tions when displaying their activity 
in the dance. 

As to the belt which has just 
been mentioned, I was anxious to 
know whether it could be worn by 
our own countrywomen. So, after 
taking the precaution of washing it 
very thoroughly with a hard brush, 
soap, and soda, I triedit on a young 
lady, and was surprised to find that 
it passed into its place without 
much trouble, though its progress ΟἸΕΙΣΙΝ DAN CINOIDRES! 
was, of course, impeded by dress, 
whereas the naked and well-oiled 
body of the Kaffir girl allows the belt to slip over the arms and shoulders at once. 

There is another remarkable ornament of the young Kaffir women, which I call the 
semi-belt. It is flat, geuerally made of strings and thongs, and ornamented at intervals 
with beads arranged in cross-bands. One of these semi-belts is shown in the illus- 
tration on page 48. It is made of strings, and is about two inches and a half in breadth 
at the widest part. The beads that ornament it are white and red, At each end is a loop, 
through which a string is passed, so that the wearer can fasten it round her body. Now, 
the belt is only long enough to go half round the body, and the mode of wearing it is 
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rather remarkable. Instead of placing the whole of the belt in front, as naturally might 
be supposed, the wearer passes it round one side of the body, so that one end is in front, 
and the other behind. Strange as is this mode of wearing it, the custom is universal, and 
in every group of girls or young women several are sure to be wearing a semi-belt round 
the body. Another of these belts is shown in the illustration on page 33, fig. 3. This 
is not 80 elaborate an article, and has only a few bands of beads, instead of being 
nearly covered with them. 


ABRICAN PORCUPINE, 


As for the necklaces worn by the Kaflir women, they are generally nothing more than 
strings of beads, and require no particular notice. There is one, however, which is so 
different from the ordinary necklaces, that I lave had it engraved. It may be seen in 
the illustration at page 43, fig. 3, next to the handsome bead-apron which has already 
been described. 

As may be seen by reference to the illustration, it is formed entirely of beads, and is 
ornamented with six triangular appendages, also niade of beads. The general colour of 
the leads is white, but the interior of the triangular appendages is cobalt blue; while the 
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larger beads that are placed singly upon the necklace are of ruby glass. When this 
remarkable necklace is placed round the neck, the triangular flaps fall regularly on the 
breast and shoulders, and, when contrasted with the dark skin of the wearer, have an 
admirable effect, 

; Lately, two articles of dress, or rather of ornament, have heen imported from Europe 
into Africa, and have met with great success among the chocolate-coloured belles of 
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Katfirland. Enterprising traders in Southern Africa do not set up permanent shops as 
we do in England, but stock a wagon with all sorts of miscetlaneous goods, and under- 
take journeys into the interior, where they barter their stock for elephants’ tusks and teeth, 
horns, skins, ostrich feathers, and similar commodities. They have a most miscellaneous 
assortment of goods, and act very mueh in the same manner as those wandering traders 
among ourselves who are popularly called “ Cheap Johns,” the chief distinction being that 
their stock is by no means cheap, but is sold at about 1,000 per ceut. profit on the 
original outlay. 

This seems rather an excessive percentage ; but it must be remembered that the old 
adage of high interest and bad security holds good in this as in other speculations. War 
may break out, the trader be speared, his wagon robbed, and his oxen confiscated. The 
dreaded murrain may carry off his eattle, or they may be starved for want of food, slowly 
killed by thirst, or drowned by a sudden rush of water, which may almost instantaneously 
convert a dry gully into a raging torrent that sweeps everything before it. Fashions may 
ehange, and his whole stock be valueless; or some “ prophet” may take it into his head 
to proclaim that the sound of his wagon wheels prevents rain from falling. Moreover, 
he is unmercifally fleeced by the different chiefs through whose territories he passes, and 
who exact an extortionate toll before they will allow him to pass to the next chief, who will 
serve him in much the same manner. Altogether, if the Journey is a successful one, the 
trader will make about fifty or sixty per eeut. clear profit; but, as the journey is often 
an utter failure, this is really no very exorbitant rate of interest on his outlay. 

The trader will, above all things, take plenty of tobaceo—this being the key to the 
heart of a Kaffir, old or young, man or woman. He will take guns and ammunition for 
the men; also spirits of the roughest and coarsest kind, a better and purer articlo being 
quite wasted on his sable customers, Beads, of conrse, he carries, as well as buttons, 
blankets, and other luxuries; also he will have the great iron hoe-blades with which 
the women till the ground, which he can sell for one-sixth of the price and which are 
twiee the quatity of the native-made hoe. 

One of these bold wagon-owners bethought himself of buying a few gross of brass 
curtain-rings of the largest size, and was gratitied by finding that they were eagerly bought 
up wherever he went. The natives saw at once that the brass rings were better bracelets 
than could be made by themselves, and they aecordingly lavished their savage treasures 
in order to buy them. 

One of the oddest examples of the vicissitude of African trade occurred some few 
years ago. An English vessel arrived at the port, a large part of ber eargo consisting 
of stout iron wire, nearly the whole of which was bought by the natives, and straightway 
vanished, no one knowing what had become of it. 

The mystery was soon solved. Suddenly the Kaffir belles appeared in new and 
fashionable costume. Some of them had becn to the towns inhabited by Europeans, and 
had seen certain “ cages” hung outside the drapers’ shops. They inquired thie use of these 
singular objects, and were told that they were the fashionable attire of European ladies. 
They straightway burned to possess similar costumes, and when the vessel arrived with 
its cargo of wire they bought it up, and took it home for the purpose of imitating the 
white ladies. Of course they had not the least idea that any other article of apparel was 
necessary, and so they wore none, but walked about the streets quite proud of their 
fashionable appearance. 

As the dancers are encumbered with such an amount of decoration, and as they exert 
themselves most violently, a very natural result follows. Tho climate is very hot, and the 
exercise makes the dancer hotter, so that the abundant grease trickles over the face and 
body, and inconveniences the performer, who is certainly not fastidious in her notions. 
As to haudkerchicfs, or anything approaching to the idea of such articles, she is in perfect 
ignorance, her whole outfit consisting of the little apron above mentioned, and an un- 
limited supply of beads. But she is not unprovided for emergencies, and earriés with her 
an instrument very like the “ strigil” of the ancients, and used for much the same purpose. 
Sometimes it is made of bone, sometimes of wood, sometimes of ivory, and sometimes of 
metal. It varies much in shape, but is generally hollowed slightly, like a carpenter's 
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gouge, and has its edges made about as sharp as those of an ordinary paper-knife. In 
fact, it very much resembles a magnified marrow-spoon, 

Oue of these articles is shown in the accompanying illustration. It is made of ivory, 
and is about nine inches in length. Being formed of a valuable material, it is decorated 
with several conical brass buttons, which are supposed to add to its beanty, though they 
must certainly detract from its effi- 
ciency. Another specimen of a com- 
moner sort is given in the centre of 
the illustration on page 33, The 
material of this strigil is iron, and it 
is attached to a plain leather strap. 

Sometimes a rather unexpected 
article is substituted for the strigil, as 
may be seen from the following anec- 
dote related by Mr. G. H. Mason. He 
went to see the wedding of a Kaffir 
chief, who was abont to marry his 
fourteenth wife, and found the bride- 
groom seated in the midst of the vil- 
lage, encircled by a row of armed 
warriors, and beyond them by a row 
of women with children. 

“ Scarcely had we taken our station 

GOUAD SNUFF-BOX. BONE SNUFF-BOX. SCAAPER near the Umdodie (husband), when a 
low shrill chant came floating on the 
breeze from the bottom of a lovely 

5 vale hard by; where I descried a long 
train of damsels slowly wending their way among bright green patches of Indian corn 
and masses of flowering shrubs, studded with giant cactus, and the huge flowering aloe. 

As the procession neared the huts, they quickened their pace and raised their voices to 

ae nee pitch, until they arrived at the said cattle-kraal, where they stood motionless 
and silent. 

“ A messenger from the Umdodie then bade them enter the kraal, an order that they 
instantly obeyed, by twos, the youngest leading the way, closely followed by the rest, and 
terminated by a host of marriageable young ladies (Intombics), clustering thick around 
the bride—a fat, good-natured girl, wrapped round and round with black glazed calico, 
and decked from head to foot with flowers, beads, and feathers. Once within the kraal, 
the ladies formed two lines, with the bride in the centre, and struck up a lively air; 
whereupon the whole body of armed Kaffirs rushed from all parts of the kraal, beating 
their shields and uttering demon yells as they charged headlong at the smiling girls, who 
joined with the stalwart warriors in cutting capers and singing lustily, until the whole 
ie was one confused mass of demons, roaring out hoarse war-songs and shrill love- 

itties. 

“ After an hour, dancing ceased, and joila (Kaffir beer) was served round, while the 
lovely bride stood in the midst of the ring alone, stared at by all, and staring in turn at 
all, until she brought her eyes to bear on her admiring lord, Then, advancing leisurely, 
she danced before him, amid shouts of the bystanders, singing at the top of her voice, and 
brandishing a huge carving-knife, with which she scraped big drops of perspiration from 
her heated head, produced by the unusually violent exercise she was performing.” 

It appears, from the same observant writer, that whatever the amount of finery may be 
which a Kaffir girl wears, it is considered only consistent with ordinary gallantry that it 
should be admired. While he was building a house, assisted by a number of Kaffirs, he 
found that his men never allowed the dusky maidens to pass within sight without saluting 
them, or standing quite motionless, full in their path, so that each might mutually inspect 
the other. 

“ Thus it frequently happened that troops of girls came in from the Kaffir kraals with 
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maize, thatch, milk, cggs, wild fruit, sugar-cane, potatoes, &c. &c. for sale ; and no sooner 
did their shrill song reach the ears of our servants, than they rushed from their work, just 
as they were, some besmeared with mud, others spattered with whitewash, and the rest 
armed with spades, pickaxes, buckets, brick-moulds, or whatever else chanced to he in 
their hands at the moment.” 

There is a curious kind of ornament much in vogue among the Kaffir women, namely, 
a series of raised scars upon the wrists, and cxtending partially up the arms, These scars 
are made in childhood, and the wonnds are filled with some substance that causes them 
to be raised above the level of the skin. They fancy that these scars are useful as well as 
ornamental, and consider them in the light of 
amulets. Other portions of the limbs are some- 
times decorated with these scars ; and in one or two 
cases, not only the limbs, but the whole body, has 
been nearly covered with them. The material with 
which the wounds are filled is supposed to be the 
ashes of a snake. 

During their dances, the Kaffirs of both sexes 
like to make as much noise as possible, and aid 
their voices by certain mechanical contrivances. 
One of the most simple is that shown in the 
accompanying illustration, and is made of a 
number of dry seeds. In shape these seeds are 
angular, and much resemble the common Brazil- 
nut in form. The shell of the seed is very thin 
and hard, and the kernel shrinks within it so as 
to rattle about with every movement. In some 
cases the kernel is removed, and the rattling sound 
is produced entirely by the hard shells striking 
against each other. When a number of these seeds 
are strung together, and hung upon the legs or 
arms, they make quite a loud rattling sound, in ac- 
cordance with the movements of the dancers, and 
are, in fact, the Kaffir substitutes for castanets. 

In some parts of Central Africa, a curious imitation of these natural castanets is 
made. It consists of a thin shell of iron, exactly resembling in form that of the nut, 
and having a little iron ball within, which takes the place of the shrivelled kernel. 

Ear-rings are worn in Kaffirland as well as in other parts of the world, and are 
equally fashionable in both sexes. The ears are pierced at a very early age, and 
the aperture enlarged by having a graduated series of bits of wood thrust through 
them, until they are large enough to hold a snuff-box, an ivory knob, or similar 
ornament. 

One of these earring snuff-boxes may be seen in the illustration on page 43, fig. 6. It 
is made of a piece of reed, some three inchcs in length, closed at one end; and having a 
stopper thrust into the other. The original colour of the reed is bright yellow, with a high 
natural polish, hut the Kaffir is not satisfied with having it in its natural state, and orna- 
ments it with various patterns in black. These are produced hy charring the wood with 
a hot iron, and the neatness and truth of the work is very astonishing, when the rudeness 
of the tools is taken into considcration. In the present specimen, the pattern is alternate 
diamonds of hlack and yellow. This mode of decorating their ornaments and utensils is 
very common among the Kaffirs, and we shall see more of it as we proceed. 

Sunff-boxes are not, however, the only ornaments which a Kaflir will wear in the 
ears, for there is scarcely anything which is tolerahly showy and which can be fastened 
to the ear that will not be worn there. 
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Tae architecture of these tribes is very simple, and, although slightly variable in different 
localities, is marked throughout by similar characteristics. 

On looking at any specimen of Kaflir architecture, the spectator is at once struck 
with one peculiarity, namely, that all his buildings are circular. It is a remarkable 
fact that the Κατ does not seem to be capable of marking out a straight line, and 
whether he builds a hut, or erects a fence, he takes the circle as his guide. A Kaffir’s 
attempts to erect a square enclosure, or even to build a fence in a straight line, are 
ludicrous failures. With Europeans the case is different. A settler who desires to build 
a fence wherein to enclose his garden, or a stockade within which his house and 
property can remain in safety, invariably builds on the rectilinear principle, and makes 
the fence in the form of a square. He would feel himself quite fettered if he 
were forced to build a cirenlar enclosure, whereas the Kaffir would be as much at a 
loss if he were obliged to build a square edifice. Indeed, though the European could, 
at the cost of some trouble, build a circular house, and would make his circle true, 
the Kaffir would utterly fail in attempting to make a building of a square or an 
oblong form, 

One of my friends, who has travelled much among the Kaffir tribes, and gone among 
villages whose inhabitants had never seen an European building, told me that it was 
hardly possible to make the natives comprehend the structure of an European house. 
The very shape of it puzzled them, and the gable ends and the ridged roof seemed so 
strange to them as to be scarcely credible. As to the varions stories in a house, 
several rooms on a story, and staircases which led from one to the other, they flatly 
declined to believe that anything of the kind could exist, and thought that their guest 
was trying to amuse himself at the expense of their credulity. They did believe in the 
possibility of St. Paul’s cathedral, on account of its domed roof, but they could not be 
induced to believe in its size. 

They defended their position by argument, not merely contenting themselves with 
assertions, Their chief argument was derived from the impossibility of such a building 
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sustaining its own weight. The only building materials of which they had any experience 
were the posts and sticks of which their own houses were made, and the reeds wherewith 
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they were thatched. Sometimes a very luxurious house-owner would plaster the interior 
with mud, producing that peculiar style of architecture which is popularly called 
“ wattle-and-daub.” They could not comprehend in the least that stone could be used 
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in building dwelling-houses; and the whole system of cutting stone into rectangular 
pieces, and the use of bricks, was equally beyond their comprehension. Mortar also 
was an inexplicable mystery, so that on the whole they decided on discrediting the tales 
told them by the white man. 

A Kaffir house looks just like an exaggerated bee-hive. It is of precisely the same 
shape, is made of nearly the same materials, and has a little arehed door, just like 
the entrance of a bee-hive, through whieh a man can barely creep on his hands 
and knees. 

The structure of these huts is very simple. A circle is drawn of some fourteen feet 
in diameter, and around it are struck a number of long, flexible sticks, These sticks are 
then bent over at the top and tied together, so as to form a framework very like a 
common wire mousetrap. A reed thatching is then laid over the stieks, and secured in 
its place by parallel lashings. These lashings are made of “monkey-ropes,” or the 
creepers that extend their interminable length from tree to tree, and are found of every 
size, from a eable to a packthread. 
They twist themselves into so 
rope-like a shape, that many per- 
sons have refused to believe that 
they have not been artificially 
made. The rows of lashing are 
about eighteen inches apart. In 
shape, the hut is exactly like the 
well-known snow house of the 
Esquimaux. 

As, during the wet season, 
the rain pours down in torrents, 
the huts would be swamped for 
several months but for the pre- 
caution, which the natives take, 
of digging round eaeh hut a 
treneh of some eighteen inches 
or two feet in depth, and the 
same in breadth. This trench is 


ἘΞ. .3 = — about six inches from the wall of 
the hut, and serves to keep the 
EXTERIOR OF KAFFIR DUT. floor dry. The reader may re- 


member that all European soldiers 

are taught to dig a treneh round 
each hut while they are under canvas, the neglect of this precaution being sure to cause 
both great inconvenienee and unhealthiness. 

The woman generally marks the outline of her hut in a very simple manner. She 
takes a number of flexible sticks, and ties them together firmly with leathern thongs, or 
the rough and ready string whieh the Kaffirs make from rushes by tearing them into 
strips and rolling them on the leg with the palm of the hand. Three or even four sticks 
are usually joined together, in order to attain sufficient length. She then pushes one end 
deeply into the ground, bends the other end over so as to make an arch, and pushes that 
into the ground also. This areh becomes the key to the whole building, settling its 
height and width. Another arch is set in the ground at right angles to the former, and 
the two are lashed together at the top where they cross, so that a rough kind of skeleton 
of the hut is made in a very short time. 

On the roof of the hut may sometimes be seen the skulls of oxen. This ornament is 
highly charaeteristic of the Kaffir, The high value whieh he sets on his cows is not 
surpassed by the love of the most confirmed miser for his gold. But there is another 
trait of the Kaffir mind, which is even stronger than avarice, and that is ostentation, 
to whieh his cattle become of secondary consi¢ceration. Unwilling as he is to kill 
any of the cattle which constitute his wealth, snd which he values scarcely less than 
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his own life, he will, un certain occasions, slaughter one, and give a feast to his neigh- 
bours, who are sure to praise him in terms suitable to the magnificence—ée. the quantity 
—of the banquet. He is nearly certain to be addressed as Father, and perhaps some 
of oe pore enthusiastic, when excited by beef, beer, and snuff, may actually hail him 
as Chie 

The slaughter of an ox is therefore a great event in the life of a Kaffir, and is sure to 
act a3 a step towards higher rank. Lest the memory of such au event should fade away 
as soon as the banquet has been ended, the proud donor takes the skull of the slaughtered 
ox and places it on the roof of his hut, where it remains as a sign that the owner of the 
dwelling is a man of property, and has been able to spare one of his oxen to serve as ἃ 
feast for his friends. 

The building being now finished, the opening which serves as a door is cut on one 
side, its edges guarded with plaited twigs, and the Kaftir desires no better house. Though 
it has no window, no chimney, and no door that deserves the name, he would not 
exchange it fur a palace, aud many instances have been known where Kaffirs who have 
been taken to European eities, have travelled much, and becn tolerably educated, have 
flung off their eivilized garments, re-assumed the skin-dress of their nation, and gone off 
to live in huts instcad of houses. 

The whole structure is necessarily very fragile, and the walls cannot endure much 
violence. A curious example of their fragility oeeurred some time ago, when one chief 
made a raid upon the village of another. A number of men had taken refuge in a hut, 
from which it was not easy to drive them, Assagais were hurled through the sides of 
the hut, and did much damage to the inmates. The survivors tried to save themselves 
by climbing up the framework of the hut and clinging to the roof, but the slight structure 
eould not support their bodies, aud by yielding to their weight betrayed them to the 
watchful eneiuies without. 

The illustration on page 56 represents the interior of an exceptionally large hut, 
being, in fact, the principal residence of a chicf. Very few huts have more than four 
supporting posts. On the left: may be seen two of the large store-baskets, in which milk 
is kept and made into “awasi,” while just beyond the first basket is a sleeping mat rolled 
up and resting agaiust the wall. Some large earthenware pots, such as are used in 
cookery, are scen at the farther end of the hut, and a calabash rests against one of the 
posts. To the roof are hung bunches of maize, according to the curious Kaffir custom, 
which seems to ignore the fact that everything on the roof of a hut is soon blackened 
with soot, owing to the smoke frow the fire, Whether large or small, all the houses are 
made on exactly the same prineiple, and except for their superior size, aud the ox skulls 
whieh decorate them, the houses occupied by chiefs have nothing to distinguish them 
from those which are inhabited by their dependents. 

Against brute foes the hut is sometimes as frail a protection. On one occasion an 
elephant was attracted by a quantity of millet, which was stored within a fence. He 
pushed his way through the useless barrier, and began feeding on the millet. There 
was a fire in one of the huts, and the elephant, instead of being scared by it, became 
angry, knocked the house to pieces, and walked over the ruins, trampling to death 
a woman who was lying asleep. Her husband nearly shared the same fate, but 
managed to roll out of the way, and then to escape by creeping between the legs of the 
angry elephant. 

The roof of the hut is not wholly dependent for support on the flexible sticks whieh 
form its walls, but is held up by a post or two, ou the top of which is laid a cross-beam. 
This arrangement also permits the owner of the hut to hang to the beam and posts 
sundry articles which he does not wish to be injured by being thrown on the ground, 
sueh as gourds, baskets, assagai-shafts, spoons, and other implements. 

Ranged carelessly round the hut are the rude earthenware pots, in which the Kaffir 
keeps his beer, his milk, and present stores of grain. The floor of the hut is always 
kept scrupulously clean, and is generally as hard as stone, being made of well kneaded 
clay laid very smoothly, and beaten until it is quite hard. The best clay for this purpose 
is obtained from the nests of the white ant, which are beaten to pieces, then pounded, 
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and then mixed very carefully with water. In a well-regulated hut, the women are very 
careful of their floor, and rub it daily with flat stones, until it is not only smooth, but 
evan pobshed. — bine 

Just within the entrance is the primitive fireplace. This, like almost everything 
which the Kaffir makes, is circular in form, and is made usually of mud; its only 
object is to confine the embers within a limited space. ᾿ 

Cooking is not always carried on in the ordinary house, nor is the fire kept con- 
stantly alight. In a permanent kraal there are cooking huts erected for that one 
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special purpose, and not used for any other. They may be called demi-huts, as their 
only object is to guard the fire from the effect of wind. They are circular, like all 
ordinary huts, but their walls are only four feet or so in height, and are carefully daubed 
a a ene of clay and cow-dung, so as to form a most efficient protection against 
the win 

The smoke from the fire is allowed to escape as it can. Some of it contrives to force 
its way between the interstices of the thatch, as may be seen by reference to the illustra- 
tion on page 54. Some of it circles around the walls and pours through the door-way, 
but the greater part of it settles, in the form of soot, upon the interior of the hut, 
blackening everything within it. When the Kaffirs wish to season the wood of their 
assagai-shafts or knobkerries, they stick it into the roof of the house, just above the 
fireplace, exactly as bacon is cured in the smoke. 

A curious reference to this custom is made in a song composed in honour ef Panda, 
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King of the Zuln tribes. When Dingan murdered his predecessor Tchaka, he killed 
other chiefs at the same time, but was persuaded to leave Panda alive — 


“Of the stock of Ndabitza, ramrod of brass, 
Survivor alone of all other rods ; 
Others they broke, bud lefe this in the soot, 
Thinking to burn it some rainy cold day,” 


Reference is here made to the custom of leaving sticks and shafts in the sooty roof. 

At night, the entrance of the hut is closed by a simple door made of wicker work, 
and looking much like the closely-woven sheep-hurdles which are used in some parts of 
England. With the exception 
that the Kaffir always sits down 
at his work, the mode of making 
these doors is almost identical 
with that ‘which is employed by 
the shepherds in this country. 

The Kaffir begins by choosing 
some straight and tolerably stout 
sticks, and driving them into the 
ground at regular distances from 
each other. These are intended 
as the supports or framework of 
the door. He then takes a quan- 
tity of pliant sticks, like the osiers 
of our basket-makers, and weaves 
them in and out of the upright 
stakes, beating them down con- 
tinually to make them lie closely 
together. When the door is com- 
pleted, the upright sticks are cut 
off to the proper length, and it giRKINGLDOOR. Of τ. 
can then be titted to the hut, If 
the reader has any acquaintance 
with military affairs, he may re- 
member that gabious are made in precisely the same manner, except that the upright 
stakes are placed in a circle, and not in a straight line. 

In order to keep the wind from blowing too freely into their huts, the Kaffirs make 
screens, which are placed so as to shelter the entrance. These screens are made of sticks 
and rushes such as the door is made of, only of lighter materials, and their position cau 
be shifted with every change of wind. Σ 

Some of the permanent houses are built with a great amount of care, and occupy at 
least a month in their construction. In most of then the interior view is much the same, 
nately, the domed roof, supported by fonr posts placed in the form of a square, with the 
fireplace exactly in the centre. The natives will often expend much time and trouble in 
decorating their permanent mansions, and Mr, Christie tells me that he has seen the very 
posts thickly encrusted with beads. Of conrse they soon become blackened by the 
smoke, but a quick rub with the palm of the hand brings out the colours anew. One οὗ 
Dingan’s huts, which was visited by Reticf, the Dutch colonist, was most beautifully 
ee and supported by twenty-two pillars, each of which was entirely covered with 

eads. 

The huts are, from the nature of the material of which they are made, exceedingly 
inflammable, and it sometimes happens that if one of the houses of a village take fire, 
the whole of them are consuned in a very short time. Fortunately, they are so easily 
built that the inconvenience is not nearly so great as is the case when European houses 
are burned. Moreover, the furniture which they contain is so limited in quantity and 80 
simple in material, that it can be replaced without mnch difficulty. A mat or two, a few 
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baskets, a pillow, a milking pail, one or two rude earthenware pots, and a bundle of 
assagais, constitute an amount of property which is not to be found in every hut. 

The huts of the Kaflirs are generally gathered together into little groups, which are 
popularly called “kraals.” This is not a Zulu or a Hottentot word, and is probably a 
corruption of the word “ corral.” 

There are two modes of forming a kraal, and the particular mode is determined by the 
locality. The Kaffir tribes geuerally like to place their kraal on the side of a hill in the 
vicinity of the bush, in order that they may obtain plenty of building material. They are, 
however, sufliciently acquainted with the principles of fortification to clear a lange space 
around their dwellings, so that, in case they should be attacked, the enemy cannot conceal 
his movements from the defenders. 

The first care of a Kaflir is to protect his beloved cows, and for that purpose a circular 
space is cnclosed with a high feuce, made very strougly. The fence is about six or seven 
feet in height, aud is made in a simple and very effective manner. 

The fence which surrounds the cattle and the huts is mostly made in one of two 
modes—at all events, in the more southern part of the country, where timber is cxceed- 
iugly pleutiful. The tribes on the north of Katlirland, who live where timber is com- 
paratively scarce, build their walls of large stoues piled on one another, without any 
mortar, or even mud, to fill up the interstices. The southern tribes use nothing but wood, 
and form the walls by two different methods, 

That which is commonly employed is very simple. A number of trees ave felled, and 
their trunks severed a few feet below the spot whence the branches spring. A great 
number of these tree-tops are then arranged in a circle, the severed ends of the stems being 
inwards, and the branches pointing outwards. In fact, the fence is exactly that species of 
rapid and cffective fortification called, in military language, an “abattis.” If the Lianches 
of a tree are very large, they can be laid siugly on the ground, just as if they were the 
entire heads of trees, 

In some cases, where the kraal is more carefully built, the fence is formed of stout 
poles, which are driven into the ground, in a double row, some three feet apart, aud are 
then lashed together in such a way that their tops cross each other. In consequence of 
this arrangement, the feuce stands very firmly on its broad basis, while the crossing and 
projecting tops of the poles form a chevausc de frise as effectual as any that is made by the 
European soldier. If the enemy try to climb the feuce, they can be wounded by spears 
thrust at them from the iuterior; and if they succeed in reaching the top, the sharp tips 
of the poles are ready to embarrass them. 

The entrance to this enclosure is just wide enough to allow a cow to pass; and in 
some places, where the neighbourhood is insecure, it is so narrow that there hardly seems 
to be space enough for the cattle to pass in and out. Each night it is carefully closed 
with poles and sticks, which are kept just within the entrance, so as to be ready to hand 
when wanted. : 

Opposite to the entrance, and at the further extremity, a small enclosure, also with 
circular walls, is built. In this pen the larger calves are kept, the younger being 
inmates of the huts together with the human inhabitants. By the side of this enclosure a 
little gap is left in the feuce, just large enough for a man to squeeze himself through, and 
not large enough to allow even a calf to pass. This little aperture is the chief’s private 
door, and iutended for the purpose of saving time, as otherwise, if the chief were inspecting 
his cattle, and wished to go to his own hut, he would be obliged to walk all round the 
fence, The Zulu name for the space within this fence is “ isi-baya.” 

Around the isi-baya are set the huts which constitute the kraal. Their number is 
exceediugly variable, but the gencral average is from ten to fourteen. Those which are 
placed at cither side of the entrance to the isi-baya are devoted to the servants, while that 
which is exactly opposite to it is the habitation of the chief man, 

There are inostly a great many kraals belonging to one tribe, and it often happens that 
several neighbouring kraals are all tenanted by the members of one family and their 
dependents. For cxample, when the son of a chicf attains sufficient consequence to pos- 
sess several wives and a herd of cattle, he finds that the paternal kraal is not large enough 
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to afford to each wife the separate hut to which she is entitled; so he migrates with his 
family to a short distance, and there builds a kraal for himself, sometimes so close to that 
of his father that he connects them by means of a short fenced passage. 

The chief hut may easily be known, not only by its position, but by its larger dimen- 
sions. Some of the other huts are occupied by married men, some by his wives, some by 
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his servants; while at least one hut is reserved for the use of the unmarried men, or 
“ boys,” as they are called. 

This is all that is needed to complete a kraal, ἐ.ε. the circular isi-baya, and the huts 
round it. But, in situations where plenty of wood can be found, the Kaftir architect erects 
a second fence, which encloses all the huts,as well as the isi-baya, and has its entrance in 
exactly the same position, ze. opposite to the chief’s hut. The distant view of one of these 
doubly-fenced kraals, when it happens to be situated on the slope of a hill, is extremely 
curious, and would scarcely give a stranger an idea of a village. 
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It will be seen that the central portion of the kraal is given to the isi-baya, and that 
the Kaftirs devote all their energies towards preserving their cows, while they seem to 
look with comparative indifference on the risk of exposing themselves or their fragile huts 
to the inroads of the enemy. 

As has already been stated, the size of the kraal varies with the wealth and rank of its 
chief man, and, owing to its mode of construction, can he gradually enlarged as he rises to 
higher dignities and the possession of more cattle. In shape, however, and the principle 
of construction, kraals are alike, that of the king himself and the newly-made kraal of 
a younger son beiug exactly the same in these respects. 

The king’s kraals, however, are of enormous dimensions, and are several in number. 
Panda, for example, has one kraal, the central enclosure of which is ncarly a mile in 
diameter. This enclosure is supposed to be filled with the monarch’s cows, and is con- 
sequently called hy the name of isi-baya. Practically, however, the cattle are kept in 
smaller enclosures, arranged along the sides of the isi-baya, where they can be watched h 
those who have the charge of them, and whose huts are placed conveniently for that 
purpose. The vast centra) enclosure is used almost exclusively as a parade-ground, where 
the king can review his troops, and where they are taught to go through the simple 
manceuvres of Kaffir warfare. Were, also, he may be seen in council, the isi-baya being 
ahle to accommodate an unlimited number of suitors. 

Around the isi-haya are arranged the huts of the warriors and their families, and are 
placed in four or even five-fold ranks; so that the kraal almost rises to the dignity of a 
town, having several thousand inhabitants, and presenting a singularly imposing appearance 
when viewed at a distance. At the upper portion of the kraal, and at the further end 
from the principal entrance, are the huts specially erected for the king, surrounded 
by the other huts containing his harem. The whole of this part of the kraal is separated 
from the remaindcr hy lofty and strong fences, and its doors are kept hy sentinels espe- 
cially sect aside for this purpose. In some cases, the warriors to whom this important 
duty is confided are not permitted to wear clothes of any kind, and are compelled to pass 
the whole of the time, day and night, when on guard, without evcn a kaross to cover 
them. This rule lies rather heavily upon them in the winter nights, when the cold is 
often severe, and the wiud sweeps chillily around the fence of the isi-baya. 

However, the young ladies will sometimes contrive to evade the vigilance of the 
sentries, when their attention is otherwise engaged, as is amusingly shown in a few 
remarks by Mr. Angas. He had gone hy Panda's invitatiou to see him at one of his 
great kraals :—“ Last night we slept at the new military kraal, or garrison town, of Inda- 
bakaumhi, whither the king had sent word by message that he would be waiting to 
receive us. The Inkosikasi, or queen, of the kraal sent us a smal] quantity of thick milk 
and a jar of millet, and soon afterwards made her appearance, holding two of the king’s 
children by the hand, for whom she requested a present of heads. The children were 
rem eably pretty, nicely oiled, and tastefully decorated with girdles of hlue and scarlet 
beads. 

“ The old lady, on the contrary, was so alarmingly stout, that it seemed almost impos- 
sible for her to walk; and that it required some considerable time for her to regain the 
harem at the uppcr end of the kraal was made manifest hy some fifty of the king’s girls 
effecting their cscape from the rear of the seraglio, and sallying down the slope to stare 
at us as we rode away from the kraal. The agility of the young ladies, as they sprang 
from rock to rock, convinced us that they would be all quietly sitting in the harem, as 
though nothing had happened, long hefore the Inkosikasi gained her dwelling.” 

At that time Panda had thirteen of these great military kraals, each serving as the 
military capital of a district, and he had just completed a fourteenth. He takes up his 
residence in these kraals successively, and finds in each everything that he can possihly 
want—each being, indeed, almost identical in every respect with all the others. As a 
general rule, each of these military kraals forms the residence of a siugle regiment; while 
the king has many others, which are devoted to more peaceful objects. 

Tt has heen already mentioned that the women live in ἃ portion separated from the 
rest of the kraal, and it may almost be said that they reside in a smal) supplementary 
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kraal, which communicates by gates with the chief edifice. As the gates are strongly 
barred at night, it is necessary that the sentinels should enter the sacred precincts of the 
harem, for the purpose of closing them at night, and opening them in the morning, For 
this purpose, certain individuals of the sentinels are told off, and to them alone is the 
delicate duty confided, The Kaffir despot does not employ for this purpose the unfortunate 
individuals who guard the harems in Turkey, Persia, and even in Western Africa. But 
the king takes care to select men who are particularly ill-favoured; and if any of them 
should happen to be deformed, he is sure to be chosen as a janitor. Mr. Shooter's servant, 
when talking with his master on the subject, mentioned several individuals who would 
make excellent janitors. One of them had a club-foot, another had a very protuberant 
chest, while the third had bad eyes, and was altogether so ugly that he would never 
succeed in procuring a wife. The matrimonial adventures of this man will be narrated 
in a future page. His uniform failures in Pee a legitimate wife were exceedingly 
ludicrous and mortifying, and quite justified the opinion expressed by his companion. 
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TuE isi-baya is quite a sacred spot to a Kaffir, and in many tribes the women are 80 
strictly prohibited from entering it, that if even the favourite wife were discovered 
within its precincts she would have but a very poor chance of her life. * 

During the day-time the herd are out at pasture, watched by “ boys” appointed to 
this important office, but when night approaches, or if there is any indication of danger 
from enemies, the cows are driven into the isi-baya, and the entrances firmly barred. 

It is mostly in this enclosure that the cattle are milked, this operation being always 
eutrusted to the men. Indeed, as is well observed by Mr. Shooter, milking his cows is 
the only work that a Kaffir really likes. About ten in the morning the cattle are taken 
into the isi-baya, and the Kaffir proceeds to milk them. He takes with him his milk-pail, 
an article very unlike that which is in use in Europe. It is carved out of a solid piece of 
wood, and has a comparatively small opening. The specimen from which the figure 
on page 63 is drawn was brought to England by Mr. Shooter, and is now before me. 
It is rather more than seventeen inches in length, and is four inches wide at the top, and 
six inches near the bottom. In interior measurement it is only fourteen inches deep, so 
that three inches of solid wood are left at the bottom.’ Its capacity is not very great, as 
the Kaffir cow does not give nearly as much milk as the cows of an English farmyard. 
Towards the top are two projecting eats, which enable the milker to hold it firmly be- 
tween the knees. 

In hollowing out the interior of the pail, the Kaffir employs a rather ingenious device, 
Instead of holding it between his knees, as he does when shaping and ornamenting the 
exterior, he digs a hole in the ground, and buries the pail as far as the two projecting 
ears, Hf{e then has both his hands at liberty, and can use more force than if he were 
obliged to trust to the comparatively slight hold afforded by the knees. Of course he sits 
down while at work, for a Kaffir, like all other savages, has the very strongest objection to 
needless labour, and will never stand when he has an opportunity of sitting. j 

It will be scen that the pail is not capable of holding much more than the quantity 
which a good cow ought to yield, and when the Kaffir has done with one cow, he 
pours the milk into a large receptacle, and then goes off with his empty pail to another 
cow for a fresh supply. - 
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The scene that presents itself ἐπ the isi-baya is a very singular one, and strikes oddly 
upon European ears, as well as eyes. 

In the first place, the figure of the milker is calculated to present an aspect equally 
strange and ludicrous. Perfectly naked, with the exception of the smallest imagmable 
apology for a garment, adorned with strings of beads that contrast boldly with his red- 
black skin, and with his head 
devoid of hair, except the oval ring 
which denotes his position as a 
married “ man,” the Kaffir sits on 
the ground, his knees on a Icvel 
with his chin, and the queer look- 
ing milk-pail grasped between 
them. 

Then we have the spectacle 
of the calf trying to eject the 
milker, and being continually 
kept away from her mother by a 
young boy armed with a stick. 
‘And, in cases where the cow is 
vicions, a third individual is em- 

loyed, who holds the cow by her 

horns with one hand, and grasps 
her nostrils firmly with the other. 
As soon as the supply of milk 
ceases, the calf is allowed to ap- 
proach its mother and suck for a 
short time, after which it is driven 
away, and the man resumes his 
place. Cattle are milked twice 
‘in the day, the second time being 
at sunset, when they are bronght 
home for the night. 

Generally, however, a cow will 
stand still to be milked, as is the 
case with our own cattle, and in 
that case no precaution is needed, 1. MILKINO-PAIL. 2 BEER-BOW]. 3. BEER-STRAINER, 
except that of putting through 4. WATER-PIPE. 6 WOMAN'S BASKET. 
the nose a stick of some eighteen 
inches in length. The cattle know 
by experience that if this is grasped and twisted it gives great pain, and so they prefer to 
remain quiet. The hole in the nose is made at a very early age. 

So mnch for the strangeness of the sight, which is very unlike a corresponding sccne 
in an English farmyard. The Kaffir is never silent while ‘milking his cows, but thinks it 
necessary to utter a series of the oddest sounds that ever greeted mortal ears. Even in 
England there seems to be a kind of universal cow-language, in which every dairy-maid 
and farmyard labourer is versed, and which is not easily learned by an uninitiate. But 
the Kaffir, who is naturally an adept at shouting and yelling, encourages the cow by all 
the varied screams at his command, mixed with loud whistles and tender words of ad- 
miration. One consequence of this curious proceeding is, that the cows have always been 
so accustomed to associate these sounds with the process of being milked, that when an 
Englishman buys cows he is obliged to have a Katlir to milk them, no white man being 
able to produce those cries, screams, and whistles to which they have always been 
accustomed. 

In driving the cattle, and in calling them from a distance, the Kaffir makes great use 
of whistling, an art in which he excels, With his lips alone he can produce the most 
extraordinary sounds, and by the aid of his fingers he can whistle so londly as to half 
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dcafen any one who may be near. Sometimes, however, hc has recourse to art, and 
makes whistles of great efficacy, though of simple construction. Two of these whistles 
are shown in the accompanying illustration. They are made of bonc, or ivory, and are 
used by being held to the lower lip, and sounded exactly as we blow a key when we 
wish to ascertain whether it is clear. 

The chiefs who possess many oxen are very fastidious about them, and have an odd 
fancy of assembling them in herds, in which every animal is of the same colour. The 
oxen also undergo a sort of training, as was remarked by Retief, who was killed in battle 
with Dingan, the Zulu king. He paid a visit to that treacherous despot, and was enter- 
tained by dances, in which the cattle had been trained to assist. “In one dance,” he 
says, “the people were intermixed with one hundred and seventy-six oxen, all without 
horns, and of one colour. They have long strips of skin hanging pendent from the fore- 
head, cheeks, shoulders, and under the throat; these strips being cut from the hide when 
the animals are calves. These oxen are divided into two and three among the whole 
army, which then dance in companies, each with its attendant oxen. In this way they 
all in turn approach the king, the oxen turning off into a kraal,and then manceuvring in a 
line from the king. It is surprising that the oxen should be so well trained; for, not- 
withstanding all the startling and yelling which acconipany the dance, they never move 
faster than a slow walking pace. 

“Dingan showed me, as he said, his smallest herd of oxen, all alike, and with white 
backs. He allowed two of my people to count them, and the enumeration amounted to 
two thousand four hundred and twenty-four. I am 
informed that his herds of red and black oxen con- 
sist of three to fonr thousand each.” I may here 
mmention casually, that the same fashion of keeping 
animals of similar colours in separate herds is in 
force in South America, among the owners of the 
vast herds of horses which thrive so well in that 
country. 

The Kaffirs manage their cattle with wonderful 
skill, and the animals perfectly understand the mean- 
ing of the cries with which they are assailed. Con- 
sequently, it is almost as difficult for an Englishman 
to drive his cows as to milk them, and assistance has 
to be sought from the natives. This noisy method of 
cattle-driving is the source of much difficulty to the 
soldiers, when they have been sent to recover cattle 
stolen by those inveterate thieves, the Kaffir tribes, 
who look upon the cattle of the white man as their 
legitimate prize, and are constantly on the look-out 
for them. Indeed, they enact at the present day 
that extinct phase of Scottish life when tle in- 
habitants of the Highlands stole the cattle of the 
Lowlanders, and euphemistically described the ope- 
ration as “lifting ;” themselves not being by any 
means thieves, but “gentlemen drovers,” very punc- 

eae ety AIST LES: tilious in point of hononr, and thinking themselves 

as good gentlemen as any in the land. 
The cow constitutes now, in fact, the wealth of the 
Kaffir, just as was the case in the early patriarchal 
days. Among those tribes which are not bronght into connexion with the white man, _ 
mouey is of no value, and all wealth is measured by cows. One of the great inland 
chiefs, when asking about the Queen of England, was naturally desirous of hearing 
how many cattle she possessed, and on hearing that many of her subjects had more 
cows than herself, conceived a very mean opinion of her power. He counted his 
cattle by the thousand, and if any inferior chief had dared to rival him in his wealth, 
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that chief would very soon be incapacitated from possessing anything at all, while his 
cattle would swell the number of the royal herds, His idea was, that even if her prede- 
cessor had bequeathed so poor a throne to her, she ought to assert her dignity by seizing 
that wealth which she had not been fortunate enough to inherit, 

The cow is the unit of money. The cost of anything that is peculiarly valuable is 
reckoned by the number of cows that it would fetch if sold, and even the women are reckoned 
by this standard, eight cows equalling one woman, just as twelve pence equal one shilling. 
Most of the wars which devastate Southern Africa are caused entirely by the desire of 
one man to seize the herds that belong to another, and when the white man is engaged in 
African warfare, he is perforce obliged to wage it on the same principle. 

During the late Kaffir war, the reports of the newspapers hada singularly unimposing 
appearance. The burden of their song was invariably cows. General Blank had ad- 
vanced so far into the enemy’s country, and driven off five thousand head of cattle. Or 
perhaps the case was reversed ; the position of the European troops had been suddenly 
surprised, and several thousand cattle stolen. In fact, it seemed to be a war solely about 
cattle, and, to a certain extent, that was necessarily the case. The cattle formed not 
only the wealth of the enemy, but his resources, so that there was no better way of 
bringing him to terms than by cutting off his commissariat, and preventing the rebellious 
chiefs from maintaining their armed forces. We had no wish to kill the Kaffirs them- 
selves, but merely that they should be taught not to meddle with us, and there was no 
better way of doing so than by touching them on their tenderest point. 

The greatest ambition of a Kaffir is to possess cattle, inasmuch as their owner can 
command every luxury which a savage millionaire desires, THe can eat beef and drink 
sour milk every day; he can buy as many wives as he likes, at the current price of eight 
to fourteen cows each, according to the fluctuation of the market; he can make all kinds 
of useful articles out of the hides; he can lubricate himself with fat to his heart's 
content, and he can decorate his sable person with the flowing tails. With plenty of 
cattle, he can set himself up as a great man; and, the more cattle he has, the greater man 
he becomes. Instead of being a mere “boy,” living with a number of other “boys” in 
one hut, he becomes a “man,” shaves his head, assumes the proud badge of manhood, 
and has a hut to himself. As his cattle increase, he adds more wives to his stock, builds 
separate huts for them, has a kraal of his own, becomes the “umnumzana,” or great man 
—a term about equivalent to the familiar “ Burra Sahib” of Indian life—and may expect 
to be addressed by strange boys as “inkosi,” or chief. 

Should his cattle prosper, he gathers round him the young men who are still poor, 
and who are attracted by his wealth, and the hope of eating beef at his cost. He 
assigns huts to them within his kraal, and thus possesses an armed guard who will take 
care of his cherished cattle. Indeed, such a precaution is absolutely necessary. In Africa, as 
well as in Europe, wealth creates envy, and a man who has succeeded in gathering it knows 
full well that there are plenty who will do their best to take it away. Sometimes a more 
powerful man will openly assault his kraal, but stratagem is more frequently employed 
than open violence, and there are in every tribe certain old and crafty cattle-stealers, 
who lave survived the varied dangers of such a life, and who know every ruse that can 
be employed. 

There is a story of one of these men, named Dutulu, who seems to have been 8 
kind of Kaffir Rob Roy. He always employed a mixture of artifice and force. He used 
to set off for the kraal which he intended to rob, and, in the dead of night, contrived to 
place some of his assistants by the entrance of the huts. Another assistant then quietly 
removed the cattle from the isi-baya, while he directed the operations. Dutulu then 
caused an alarm to be made, and as the inmates crept out to see what was the matter, 
they were speared by the sentinels at the entrance. Not one was spared. The men 
were killed lest they should resist, and the women lest they should give the alarm. 

Even whien he had carried off the cattle, his anxieties were not at an end, for cattle 
cannot be moved very fast, and they are not easily concealed. But Dutulu was a man not 
to be baffled, and he almost invariably succeeded in reaching home with his spoil. He 
never, in the first instance, allowed the cattle to be driven in the direction which he 
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intended to take. He used to have them driven repeatedly over the same spot, so as to 
mix the tracks and bewilder the men who were sure to follow. More than once he baffled 
pursuit by taking his stolen herd back again, and keeping it in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the desolated kraal, calculating rightly that the pursuers would follow him in the 
direction of his own home. 

The man’s cunning and audacity were boundless. On one occasion, his own kraal was 
attacked, but Dutulu was far too clever to fall into the trap which he had so often set 
for others. Instead of crawling out of his hut and getting himself speared, he rolled up 
his leather mantle, and pushed it through the door. As he had anticipated, it was mis- 
taken in the semi-darkness for ἃ man, and was instantly pierced with a spear. While the 
weapon was still entangled in the kaross, Dutulu darted from his hut, sprang to the 
entrance of his isi-baya fully armed, and drove off the outwitted assailants. 

Even in his old age his audacity did not desert him, and he actually determined on 
stealing a herd of cattle in the daytime. No one dared join him, but he determined on 
carrying out his desperate intention single-handed. He succeeded in driving the herd to 
some distance, but was discovered, pursued, and surrounded by the enemy. Although one 
against many, he fought his foes bravely, and, although severely wounded, succeeded in 
escaping into the bush, where they dared not follow him. 

Undeterred by this adventure, he had no sooner recovered than he planned another 
cattle-stealing expcdition. His chief dissuaded him from the undertaking, urging that he 
had quite enough cattle, that he had been seriously wounded, and that he was becoming 
too old. The ruling passion was, however, too strong to be resisted, and Dutulu attacked 
a kraal on his old plan, letting the cattle be driven in one direction, killing as many 
enemies as he could, and then running off on the opposite side to that which had 
been taken ‘by the cattle, so as to decoy his pursuers in a wrong direction. However, his 
advanced years, and perhaps his recent wounds, had impaired his speed, and as there was 
no bush at hand, he dashed into a morass, and crouched beneath the water. His enemies 
dared not follow him, but surrounded the spot, and hurled their assagais at him. 

They did him no harm, because he protected his head with his shield, but he could 
not endure the long immersion. So, finding that his strength was failing, he suddenly left 
the morass, and dashed at his enemies, hoping that he might force his way through them, 
He did succeed in killing several of them, and in passing their line, but he could not run 
fast enough to escape, and was overtaken and killed. 

So, knowing that men of a similar character are hankering after his herd, their dusky 
owner is only too glad to have a number of young men who will guard his cattle from 
such cunning enemies. 

The love that a Kaffir has for his cattle induces him to ornament them in various 
ways, some of which must entail no little suffering upon them. To this, however, he is 
quite indifferent, often causing frightful tortures to the animals which he loves, not from 
the least desire of hurting them, but from the utter unconcern as to inflicting pain which 
is characteristic of the savage, in whatever part of the earth he may be. He trims the 
ears of the cows into all kinds of odd shapes, one of the favourite patterns being that of a 
leaf with deeply serrated edges. He gathers up bunches of the skin, generally upon the 
head, ties string tightly round them, and so forms a series of projecting knots of various 
sizes and shapes. He cuts strips of hide from various parts of the body, especially the 
head and face, 2:2 lets them hang down as lappets. He ents the dewlap and makes 
fringes οἱ it, and all without the least notion that he is causing the poor animal to suffer 
(wrcures. : 

But, in some parts of the country, he lavishes his powers on the horns. Among us the 
horn does not seem capable of much modification, but a Kaffir, skilful in his art, can never 
be content to leave the horns as they are. He will cause one horn to project forward and 
another backward, and he will train one to grow upright, and the other pointing to the 
ground. Sometimes he observes a kind of symmetry, and has both horns bent with their 
points nearly touching the shoulders, or trains them so that their tips meet above, and 
they form an arch over their head. Now and then an ox is seen in which a most singular 
effect has been produced. As the horns of the young ox sprout they are trained over the 
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forehead nntil the points meet. They are then manipulated so as to make them coalesce, 
and so shoot upward from the middle of the forehead, like the horn of the fabled 
unicorn. 

Le Vaillant mentions this curious mode of decorating the cattle, and carefully describes 
the process by which it is performed. “I had not yet taken a near view of the horned 
cattle which they brought with them, because at break of day they strayed to the thickets 
and pastures, and were not brought back by their keepers until the evening. One day, 
however, having repaired to their kraal very early, I was much surprised when I first 
beheld one of these animals, I scarcely knew them to be oxen and cows, not only on 
account of their being much smaller than ours, since I observed in them the same form 
and the same fundamental character, in which I could not be deceived, but on account 
of the multiplicity of their horns, and the variety of their different twistings, They had 
a great resemblance to those marine productions known by naturalists under the name of 
stag’s horns, 
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“ Being at this time persuaded that these concretions, of which I had no idea, were a 
peculiar present of nature, I considered the Kaffir oxen as a variety of the species, but I 
was undeceived by my guide, who informed me that this singularity was only the effect 
of their invention and taste; and that, by means of a process with which they were well 
acquainted, they could not only multiply these horns, but also give them any form that 
their imaginations might suggest. Having offered to exhibit their skill in my presence, 
if I had any desire of learning their method, it appeared to me so new and uncommon, 
that I was willing to secure an opportunity, and for several days I attended a regular 
course of lessons on this subject. 

“They take the animal at as tender an age as possible, and when the horns begin to 
appear they make a small vertical incision in them with a saw, or any other instrument 
that may be substituted for it, and divide them into two parts. This division makes the 
horns, yet tender, separate of themselves, so that in time the animal has four very distinct 
ones. 

F2 
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“If they wish to have six, or even more, similar notches made with the saw produce as 
many ss may be required. But if they are desirous of forcing one of these divisions in 
the whole horn to form, for example, a complete circle, they cut away from the point, 
which must not be hurt, a small part of its thickness, and this amputation, often renewed, 
and with much patience, makes the horn bend in a contrary direction, and, the point 
meeting the root, it exhibits the appearance of a perfect circle. Asit is certain that incision 
always causes a greater or less degree of bending, it may be readily conceived that every 
variation that caprice can imagine may he produced by this simple method. 

“ In short, one must he horn a Kaftir, and have his taste and patience, to submit to that 
minute care and unwearied attention required for this operation, which in Kaffir-land can 
only be useless, but in other climates would be hurtful. For the horn, thus disfigured, 
would become weak, whereas, when prescrved strong and entire, it keeps at a distance the 
famished bears and wolves of Europe.” The reader must remember that the words refer 
to France, and that the date of Le Vaillant’s travels was 1780-85. 

The same traveller mentions an ingenious method employed hy the Kaffirs when a cow 
is had-tempered, and will not give her milk freely. A rope is tied to one of the hind feet, 
and a man hauls the foot off the ground by means of the rope. The cow cannot run away on 
acconnt of the man who is holding her nose, and the pain caused by the violent dragging 
of her foot backwards, together with the constrained attitude of standing on three legs, 
soon subdues the most refractory animal. 

Before proceeding to another chapter, it will be well to explain the illustration on 
p. 53, pate “The Kaffirs at Home.” 

The spectator is supposed to be just inside the outer enclosure, and nearly opposite 
to the isi-baya, in which some cattle are seen. In the centre of the plate a milking scene 
is shown. The cow, being a restive one, is heing held by the “man,” by means of a stick 
passed through its nostrils, and hy means of the contrast hetween the man and the 
animal the small size of the latter is well shown. A Kaffir ox averages only four hundred 
pounds in weight. Beneath the cow is scen the milker, holding between his knees the 
curiously-shaped milk-pail. On the right hand is scen another Kaffir emptying a pailful 
of milk into ono of the baskets which are used as stores for this article. The reader will 
notice that the orifice of the hasket is very small, and so would cause a considerahle 
amount of milk to be spilt, if it were poured from the wide mouth of the pail. The 
Kaffir has no funnel, so he extemporizes one hy holding his hands over the mouth of the 
pail, and placing the thumhs so as to cause the milk to flow in a narrow stream hetween 
them. 

A woman is seen in the foreground, going out to labour in the fields, with her child 
slung at her back, and her heavy hoe on her shoulder. In order to show the ordinary size 
of the huts a young Kaffir is shown standing near one of them, while a “man” is seated 
against it, and engaged alternately in his pipe and conversation. Three shicld-sticks are 
seen in the fence of tho isi-haya, and the strip of skin suspended to the pole shows that 
the chief man of the kraal is in residence. In front are several of the oddly-shaped Cape 
sheep, with their long legs and thick tails, in which the whole fat of the body seems to 
concentrate itself. Two of the characteristic trees of the country are shown, namely, an 
euphorbia standing within the fence, and an acacia in the hackground. This last-mentioned 
tree is sometimes called Kameel-dorn, or Camel-thorn, because the giraffe, which the 
Dutch colonics will call a camel, feeds npon its leaves. In the distance are two of those 
table-topped mountains which are so characteristic of Southern Africa. 

The Kaffir uses his cattle for various purposes. Whenever he can afford such a luxury, 
which is very seldom, he feasts npon its flesh, and contrives to consume a quantity that 
seems almost too much for human digestion to undertake. But the chief diet is the 
milk of the cows, generally mixed with meal, so as to form a kind of porridge. 

The milk is never eaten in its fresh state, the Kaffirs thinking it to he very indi- 
gestihle. Indeed, they look npon fresh milk much as a beer-drinker looks upon sweet- 
wort, and have an equal objection to drinking the liquid in its crude state. When a cow 
has been milked, the Kaffir empties the pail into a large store-hasket, such as is seen on 
the right-hand of the engraving, “ Kaffirs at Home,” page 53. This basket already contains 
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milk in the second stage, and is never completely emptied. Soon after the milk has been 
placed in the basket, a sort of fermentation takes place, and in a short time the whole of 
the liquid is conv erted into a semi-solid mass, and a watery fluid something like whey. 
The latter is drawn off, and used as a drink, or given to the children ; and the remainder 
is a thick, clotted substance, about the consistency of Devonshire cream. 

This is called “ amasi,” and is the staff of life to a Kaffir. Europeans who have lived in 
Kaffir-land generally dislike amasi exceedingly at first, but soon come to prefer it to milk 
in any other form. Some persons have compared the amasi to curds after the whey has 
been drawn off; but this is not a fair comparison. The amasi is not in lumps or in curd, 
but a thick, creamy mass, more like our clotted cream than any other substance. It has a 
slightly acid flavour. Children, whether black or white, are always very fond of amasi, 
and there can be no better food for them. 
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Should the Kaffir be obliged to use a new vessel for the purpose of making this clotted 
milk, he always takes some amasi ready prepared, and places it in the vessel together with 
the fresh milk, where it acts like yeast in liquid fermentation, and soon reduces the 
entire mass to its own consistency. 

The oxen are also used for riding purposes, and as beasts of burden. Europeans 
employ them largely as draught oxen, and use a great number to draw a single wagon ; 
but the wagon is an European invention, and therefore without the scope of the present 
work. 

The native contrives to ride the oxen without the use of a saddle, balancing himself 
ingeniously on the sharply-ridged back, and guiding his horned steed by means of a 
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stick throngh its nostrils, with a cord tied to each end of it. He is not at all a graceful 
rider, but jogs along with his arms extended, and his elbows jerking up and down with 
every movement of the beast. Still, the ox answers his purpose; and, as it never goes 
beyond a walking pace, no great harm is done by a fall. 

Since the introduction of horses, the Kaffirs have taken a great liking to them, and 
have proved themselves capable of being good horsemen, after their fashion. This fashion 
is, always to ride at full gallop; for they can see no object in mounting a swift animal if 
its speed is not to be brought into operation. It is a very picturesque sight when a party 
of mounted Kaffirs come dashing along, their horses at full speed, their shields and s 
in their hands, and their karosses flying behind them as they ride. When they have 
oceasion to stop, they pull up suddenly, and are off their horses in a moment, 

However the Kaifir may be satisfied with the bare back of the ox, the European cannot 
manage to retain his seat. In the first place, the sharp spine of the ox does not form a 
very pleasant seat; and in the next place, its skin is so loose that it is impossible for the 
rider to retain his place by any grasp of the legs. A few cloths or hides are therefore 
placed on the animal's back, and a long “ reim,” or leathern rope, is passed several times 
round its body, being drawn tightly by a eouple of mcn, one at eaeh side. By this 
operation the skin is braced up tight, and a saddle can be fixed nearly as firmly as on a 
horse, Even under these eircumstances, the movements of the ox are very unplcasant to 
an European equestrian, and, although not so fatiguing as those of a camel, require a 
tolerable course of praetice before they become agreeable. 

This custom of tightly girthing is not confined to those animals which are used for the 
saddle, but is also practised on those that are used as paek-oxen; the loose skin rendering 
the packages liable to slip off the animal's back. The whole proeess of girthing the ox is 
8 very eurious one, A sturdy Kaflir stands at each side, while another holds the ox firmly 
by a stick passed through its nostrils. The skins or cloths are then laid on the back of 
the ox, and the long rope thrown over them. One man retains his hold of one end, while 
the other passes the rope round the animal's body. Fach man takes firm hold of the rope, 
puts one foot against the ox’s side, by way of a fulcrum, and then hauls away with the 
full force of his body. Holding his own part of the rope tightly with one hand, the second 
Kaffir dexterously throws the end under the animal to his comrade, who catches it, and 
passes it over the back, when it is seized as before. Another hauling-match now takes 
place, and the ei goes on until the cord is exhausted, and the diameter of the ox 
notably diminished. 

In spite of the enormous pressure to whieh it is subject, the beast seems to care little 
abont it, and walks away as if unconeerned. If the journey is a long one, the ropes are 
generally tightened once or twice, the native drivers seeming to take a strange pleasure in 
the operation. 

In the illustration on page 69 is shown the manner in which the Kaffir employs 
the ox for riding and pack purposes. A ehief is returning with his triumphant soldiers 
from a suecessful expedition against an encmy’s kraal, which they have “eaten up,” as 
their saying is. 

In the foreground is seen the chief, fat and pursy, dressed in the full paraphernalia of 
war, and seated on an ox. <A hornless ox is generally chosen for the saddle, in order to 
avoid the danger of the rider falling forward and wounding himself; but sometimes the 
Kaffir qualifies an ox for saddle purposes by forcing the horns to grow downwards, and in 
many instanees eontrives to make the horns flap about quite loosely, as if they were only 
suspended by thongs from the animal's head. The soldiers are seen in charge of other 
oxen, laden with the spoils of the captured kraal, to whieh they have set fire ; and in the 
middle distance, a couple of men are reloading a refractory ox, and drawing the rope 
tightly round it, to prevent it from shaking off its load a second time. 
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Costrary to gencral opinion, marriage is quite as important a matter among the Kaffirs 
as with ourselves, and even though the men who can afford it do not content themselves 
with one wife, there is as much ceremony in the last marriage as in the first. 

As to the numbar of wives, no law on that subject is found in the minute, though 
necessarily traditional, code of laws, by which the Kaffirs regulate their domestic polity. 
A man may take just as many wives as he can afford, aud the richer a man is, the more 
wives he has as a general rule, An ordinary man has generally to be content with one, 
while those of higher rank have the number of wives dependent on their wealth and 
position. Goza, for example, whose portrait is given in page 27, and who is a powerful 
chief, has a dozen or two of wives, There is now before me a photograph representing 
a whole row of his wives, all sitting on their heels, in the attitude adopted by Kaflir 
women, and all looking rather surprised at the photographer's operations. In our sense 
of the word, none of them have the least pretence to beanty, whatever may have been 
the case when they were young girls, but it is evident that thcir joint hmsband was 
satisfied with their charms, or they would not retain a position in his household. 

Ag to the king, the number of his wives is illimitable. Parents come humbly before 
him, and offer their daughters to him, only too proud if he will accept them, and asking 
no payment for them. The reverence for authority must be very strong in a Kaffir's 
breast, if it can indnce him to forego any kind of payment whatever, especially as that 
payment isin cattle. The king has perhaps twenty or thirty large kraals in different me 
of the country, and in each of them he has a considerable number of wives, so that he is 
always at home whenever he changes his residence from one kraal to another. [ἢ fact, he 
never knows, within fifty or 80, how many wives he has, nor would he know all his wives 
by sight, and in consequence he is obliged to keep a most jealous watch over his house- 
hold, lest a neglected wife should escape and take a husband, who, although plebeian, 
would be her own choice. 

In consequence of this feeling, none of the inhabitants of the royal harem ever leave 
their house without a strong guard at hand, besides a number of spies, who conceal 
themselves in unsuspected places, and who would report to the king the slightest indis- 
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cretion on the part of any of his wives. It is not even safe for a Kaffir to speak to one 
of these closely-guarded beauties, for, even if no guards are openly in sight, a spy is‘sure 
to be concealed at no great distance, and the consequence of such an indiscretion would 
be, that the woman would certainly lose her life, and the man probably be a fellow- 
sufferer. 

That able and sanguinary chief Tchaka formed an exception to the ordinary rule. He 
would accept as many dark maidens as might be offered to him, but he would not raise 
one of them to the rank of wife’ The reason for this line of conduct was his horror of 
seeing a successor to his throne, A Kaffir of rank always seems to think that he himself 
is exempt from the ordinary lot of humanity, and will never speak of the possibility 
of his own death, nor allow any one else to do so. In a dependent, such a piece of bad 
breeding would be looked upon as an overt act of treachery, and the thoughtless delin- 
quent would instantly lose the power of repeating the offence by forfeiting his life. Even 
in an European, the offence would be a very grave one, and would jar gratingly on the 
feelings of all who heard the ill-omened words. 

This disinclination to speak of death sometimes shows itself very curiously. On one 
occasion, an Englishman went to pay a visit to Panda, after the contradiction of a report 
of that monarch’s death. After the preliminary greetings, he expressed his pleasure at 
seeing the chief so well, especially after the report of his death, The word “death” 
seemed to strike the king and all the court like an electric shock, and an ominous silence 
reigned around. At last Panda recovered himself, and, with a voice that betrayed his 
emotion, said that such subjects were never spoken of, and then adroitly changed the 
conversation. 

Now, the idea of a successor implies the death of the present occupant of the throne, 
and therefore Tchaka refused to marry any wives, from whom his successor might be 
born. More than that, if any of the inmates of his harem showed signs that the popu- 
lation was likely to be increased, they were sure to be arrested on some trivial pretence, 
dragged out of their homes, and summarily executed. 

We may feel disposed to wonder that such a heartless monster could by any means 
have found any inmates of his harem. But we must remember that of all men a Kaffir 
chief is the most despotic, having absolute power over any of his subjects, and his orders 
being obeyed with an instantaneous obedience, no matter how revolting they might be. 
Parents would kill their children and children their parents at his command; and so 
strange a hold has obedience to the king upon the mind of a Kaffir, that men have been 
known to thank him and utter his praises while being beaten to death by his orders. 

Therefore the parents of these ill-fated girls had no option in the matter. If he 
wanted them he would take them, probably murdering their parents, and adding their 
cattle to his own vast herds. By any offering them they might possibly gain his good 
graces, and there might be a chance that they would escape the fate that had befallen so 
many of their predecessors in the royal favour. These strange effects of despotism are by 
no means confined to Southern Africa, but are found among more civilized people than the 
Kaffirs. We all remember the opening story of the “ Arabian Nights,” which furnishes 
the thread on which all the stories are strung. How a king found that his wife was 
uuworthy of her position, and how he immediately rushed to the conclusion that such 
unworthiness was not the fault of an individual, but a quality inherent in the sex. How 
he reduced his principle to practice by marrying a new wife every evening, and cutting 
off her head next morning, until his purpose was arrested by the ingenious narrator of 
the tales, who originated the practice now prevalent in periodicals, namely, always leav- 
ing off unexpectedly in an interesting part of the story. 

This extraordinary proceeding on the part of an Oriental monarch is told with a per- 
fect absence of comment, and neither the narrator nor the hearer displays any signs that 
such a line of conduct was strange, or even culpable. The subjects who were called 
upon to supply such a succession of wives certainly grumbled, but they continued to 
supply them, and evidently had no idea that their monarch’s orders could be disobeyed. 

The,effect of polygamy among the wives themselves is rather curious. In the first 
place, they are accustomed to the idea, and have never been led to expect that they would 
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bear sole rule in the house. Indeed, none of them would entertain such an idea, because 
the very fact that a man possessed only one wife would derogate from his dignity, and 
consequently from her own. 

There is another reason for the institution of polygamy, namely, the division of | 
labour. Like all savages, the Kaffir man never condescends to perform manual labour, all 
real work falling to the lot of the women. As to any work that requires bodily exertion, 
the Kaffir never dreams of undertaking it. He would not even lift a basket of rice on 
the head of his favourite wife, but would sit on the ground and allow some woman to do 
it. One of my friends, when rather new to Kaffirland, happened to look into a hut, and 
there saw a stalwart Kaffir sitting and smoking his pipe, while the women were hard at 
work in the sun, building huts, carrying timber, and performing all kinds of severe 
labour. Struck with a natural indignation at such behaviour, he told the smoker to get 
up and work like a man. This idea was too much even for the native politeness of the 
Kaffir, who burst into a laugh at so absurd a notion. “ Women work,” said he, “men sit 
in the house and smoke.” 

The whole cares of domestic life fall upon the married woman. Beside doing all the 
ordinary work of the house, including the building of it, she has to prepare all the food 
and keep the hungry men supplied. She cannot go to a shop and buy bread. She has to 
till the ground, to sow the grain, to watch it, to reap it, to thrash it, to grind it, and to 
bake it. Her husband may perhaps condescend to bring home game that he has killed, 
though he will not burden himself longer than he can help. But the cooking falls to the 
woman's share, and she has not only to stew the meat, but to make the pots in which it 
is prepared. 

ra hard day’s labour out of doors, she cannot go home and rest, but is obliged to 
grind the maize or millet, a work of very great labour, on account of the primitive ma- 
chinery which is employed—simply one stone upon another, the upper stone being rocked 
backwards and forwards with a motion like that of a chemist’s pestle. The Kaffirs 
never keep flour ready ground, so that this heavy task has to be performed regularly every 
day. When she has ground the corn she has either to bake it into cakes, or boil it into 
porridge, and then has the gratification of seeing the men eat it. She also has to make 
the beer which is so popular among the Kaffirs, but has very little chance of drinking the 
product of her own industry. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the work of a Kaffir wife is about twice as hard as 
that of an English farm labourer, and that therefore she is rather glad than otherwise 
when her husband takes another wife, who may divide her labours. 

Moreover, the first wife has always a sort of pre-eminence over the others, and retains 
it unless she furfeits the favour of her husband by some peculiarly flagrant act, in which 
case she is deposed, and another wife raised to the vacant honour. When such an event 
takes place, the husband selects any of his wives that he happens to like best, without 
any regard for seniority, and, as a natural consequence, the youngest has the best chance 
of becoming the chief wife, thus causing much jealousy among them. Did all the wives 
live in the same house with their husband, the bickerings would be constant; but, ac- 
cording: to Kaffir law, each wife has her own hut, that belonging to the principal wife 
being on the right hand of the chief's house. 

Sometimes, however, jealousy will prevail, in spite of these preventives, and has been 
known to lead to fatal results. One case of poisoning has already been mentioned (page 
44), and others occur more frequently than is known. One such case was a rather re- 
markable one. There had been two wives, and a third was afterwards added. The other 
two wives felt themselves injured by her presence, and for a year subjected her to con- 
tinual persecution. 

One day, when the husband returned to his house, he found her absent, and asked from 
the others where she was. They replied that they did not know, and that when they 
went to fetch firewood, according to daily custom, they had left her in the kraal. Dis- 
satisfied with the answer, he pressed them more closely, and was then told that she had 
gone off to her father’s house. At the first dawn he set off to the father’s kraal, and 
found that nothing had been heard of her. 
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His next step was to go to one of the witch-doctors, or prophets, and ask him what 
had become of his favourite wife. The man answered that the two elder wives had 
murdered her. He set off homewards, but before he reaehed his kraal, the dead body of 
the murdered wife had been diseovered by a herd-boy. The fact was, that she had gone 
out with the other two wives in the morning to fetch firewood, a quarrel had arisen, and 
they had hanged her to a tree with the bush-rope used in tying up the bundles of wood. 


FOUR OLD WIVES BEATING A YOUNG FAVOURITE. 


As to minor assaults on a favourite wife, they are common enough. She wil] he 
beaten, or have her face scratehed so as to spoil her beauty, or the holes in her ears will 
be torn violently open. The assailants are sure to suffer in their own turn for their con- 
duet, their husband beating them most cruelly with the first weapon that happens to 
come to hand. But, in the meantime, the work whieh they have done has been effected, 
and they have at all events enjoyed some moments of savage vengeance. Fights often 
take place among the wives, but if the husband hears the noise of the scuffle he soon 
puts a stop to it, by seizing a stick, and impartially belabouring each eombatant. 

The position of a first wife is really one of some consequence. Although she has been 
bought and paid for by her husband, she is not looked upon as so utter an article of mer- 
chaudize as her successors, “ When a man takes his first wife,” says Mr. Shooter, “ all 
the cows he possesses are regarded as her property. She uses the milk for the support of 
her family, and, after the birth of her first son, they are called his cattle. Theoretically, 
the husband can neither sell nor dispose of them without his wife’s consent. If he wish 
to take a second wife, and require any of these cattle for the purpose, he must obtain her 
concurrence. 
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“ When I asked a native how this was to be procured, he said by flattery and coax- 
ing, or if that did not succeed, by bothering her until she yielded, and told him not to do 
so to-murrow, i.e. for the future. Sometimes she becomes angry, and tells him to take all, 
for they are not hers, but his. If she comply with her husband’s polygamous desires, 
and furnish cattle to purchase and indue a new wife, she will be entitled to her services, 
and will call her my wife. She will also be entitled to the cattle received for a new 
wife’s eldest daughter. : 

“The cattle assigned to the second wife are subject to the same rules, and so on, while 
fresh wives are taken. Any wife may furnish the cattle necessary to add a new member to the 
harem, and with the same consequences as resulted to the first wife; but it seems that the 
queen, as the first is called, can claim the right of refusal.” It will be seen from this ac- 
count of the relative stations of the dilferent wives, that the position of chief wife is one 
that would be much prized, and we can therefore understand that the elevation of a new 
comer to that rank would necessarily create a strong feeling of jealousy in the hearts of 
the others. 

In consequence of the plurality of wives, the law of inheritance is most complicated. 
Some persons may wonder that a law which seems to belong especially to civilization © 
should be found among savage tribes like the Kaffirs, But it must be remembered that 
the Kaftir is essentially a man living under authority, and that his logical turn of intellect 
has caused him to frame a legal code which is singularly minute in all its details, and 
which enters not only into the affairs of the nation, but into those of private life, 

The law respecting the rank held by the wives, and the control which they exercise 
over property, is sufficiently minute to give promise that there would also be a law which 
regulated the share held in the property of their respective children. 

In order to understand the working of this law, the reader must remember two facts 
which have been mentioned: the one, that the wives do not live in common, but that each 
has her own house; and moreover, that to each house ἃ certain amount of cattle is 
attached, in theory, if not in practice. When the headman of a kraal dies, his prepay 
is divided among his children by virtue of a law, which, though unwritten, is well known, 
and is as precise as any similar law in England. If there should be an eldest son, born 
in the house of the chief wife, he succeeds at once to his father’s property, and inherits 
his rank. There is a very common [Κα ἢν song, which, though not at all filial, is 
characteristic. It begins by saying, “My father has died, and 1 have all his cattle,” and 
then proceeds to expatiate on the joys of wealth. 

Ife does not necessarily inherit all the cattle in the kraal, because there may be sons 
belonging to other houses; in such cases, the eldest son of each house would be entitled 
to the cattle which are recognised as the property of that house. Still, he exercises a sort 
of paternal authority over the whole, and will often succeed in keeping all the family 
together instead of yiviny to each son his share of the cattle, and letting them separate 
in different directions. Such a course of proceeding is the best for all parties, as they 
possess a strength when united, which they could not hope to attain when separated. 

It sometimes happens that the owner of the kraal has no son, and in that case, the 
property is claimed by his father, brother, or nearest living relative,—always, if possible, 
by a member of the same house as himself. It sometimes happens that no male relation 
can be found, and when such a failure takes place, the property goes to the chief, as the 
acknowledged father of the tribe. As to the women, they very seldom inherit anything, 
but go with the cattle to the different heirs, and form part of their property. To this 
general rule there are exceptional cases, but they are very rare. 

It will be seen, therefore, that every woman has some one who acts as her father, 
whether her father be living or not, and although the compulsory dependent state of women 
is not conducive to their dignity, it certainly protects them from many evils. If, for 
example ,a girl were left an orphan, an event which is of very frequent occurrence in 
countries where little value is placed on human life, she would be placed in a very 
unpleasant position, for either ie would find no husband at all, or she would be fought 
over by poor and turbulent nen who wanted to obtain a wife without paying for her. 

Kaffir law, however, provides for this difficulty by making the male relations heirs 
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of the property, and, consequently, Pees of the women; so that as long as there is 
a single male relation living, an orphan girl has a guardian. The law even goes further, 
and contemplates a case which sometimes exists, namely, that all the male relatives are 
dead, or that they cannot be identified. 

Such a case as this may well occur in the course of a war, for the encmy will some- 
times swoop down on a kraal, and if their plans be well Jaid, will kill every male 
inhabitant. Even if all are not killed, the survivors may be obliged to flee for their 
lives, and thus it may often happen that a young girl finds herself comparatively alone 
in the world. In such a case, she would go to another chief of her tribe, or even to the 
king himself, and ask permission to become one of his dependents, aud many instances 
have been known where such refugees have been received into tribes not their own. 

When a girl is received as a dependent, she is treated as a daughter, and if she should 
happen to fall ill, her guardian would offer sacrifices for her exactly as if she were one 
of his own daughters. Should a suitor present himself, he will have to treat with the 
ἢ exactly as if he were the father, and to him will be paid the cattle that are 

emanded at the wedding. Mr. Fynn mentions that the women are very tenacious about 
their relatives, and that in niany cases when they could not identify their real relations, 
they have made arrangements with strangers to declare relationship with them. It is 
possible that this feeling arises from the notion that a husband oul? have more respect 
for a wife who had relations than for one who had none. 

As an example of the curious minuteness with which the Kaffir law goes into the 
details of domestic polity, it may be mentioned that if a female dependent be married, 
and should afterwards be fortunate enough to discover her real relatives, they may.claim 
the cattle paid for her by the husband. But they must give one of the cows to her 
protector as payment for her maintenance, and the trouble taken in marrying her. 
Moreover, if any cattle have been sacrificed on her behalf, these must be restored, together 
with any others that may have been slaughtered at the marriage-feast. 

The fact that she is paid for by her husband conveys no idea of degradation to a 
Kaffir woman. On the contrary, she looks upon the fact as a proof of her own worth, 
and the more cattle are paid for her, the prouder she becomes. Neither would the hus- 
band like to take a wife without paying the proper sum for her, because in the first place 
it would be a tacit assertion that the wife was worthless, and in the second, it would be 
an admission that he could not afford to pay the usual price. Moreover, the delivery of 
the cattle on the one side, and the delivery of the girl on the other, are considered as 
censtituting the validity of the marriage contract, and are looked upon in much the same 
light as the giving of a ring by the husband and the giving away of the bride by her 
father in our own marriage ceremonies, 

What that price may be is exccedingly variable, and depends much on the beauty and 
qualifications of the bride, aud the rank of her father. The ordinary price of an unmar- 
ried girl is eight or ten cows, while twelve or fifteen are not unfrequently paid, and in 
some cases the husband has been obliged to give as many as fifty before the father would 
part with his daughter. Payment ought to be made beforehand by rights, and the man 
eannot demand his wife until the cattle have been transferred. This rule is, however, 
frequently relaxed, and the marriage is allowed when a certain instalment has been paid, 
together with a guarantee that the remainder shall be forthcoming within a reasonable 
time. 

All preliminaries having been settled, the next business is for the inteuding bridegroom 
to present himself to his future wife. Then, although a certain sum is demunded for a 
girl, and must be paid before she becomes a wife, it does not follow that she exércises no 
choice whatever in accepting or rejecting a suitor, as may be seen from the following 
passages taken from Mr. Shooter's valuable work on Kaffirland :— 

“When a husband has been selected for a girl, she may be delivered to him without 
any previous notice, and Mr. Fynn acknowledges that in some cases this is done. But 
usually, he says, she is informed of her parent’s intention a month or some longer time 
beforehand, in order, I imagine, that she may, if possible, be persuaded to think favour- 
ably of the man. Barbarians as they are, the Kaffirs are aware that it is better to reason 
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with a woman than to beat her; and I am inclined to think that moral means are usually 
employed to induce a girl to adopt her parent’s choice, before physical arguments are re- 
sorted to. Sometimes very elaborate efforts aré made, as I have been told, to produce this 
result. 

“The first step is to speak well of the man in her presence; the kraal conspire to 
praise him—her sisters praise him—all the admirers of his cattle praise him—he was 
never so praised before. Unless she is very resolute, the girl may now perhaps be pre- 
vailed on to see him, and a messenger is dispatched to communicate the hopeful fact, and 
summon him to the kraal. Without loss of time he prepares to show himself to the best 
advantage; he goes down to the river, and having carefully washed his dark person, 
comes up again dripping and shining like a dusky Triton; but the sun soon dries his 
skin, and now he shines again with grease. 
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“ His dancing attire is put on, a vessel of water serving for a mirror; and thus clothed 
in his best, and carrying shield and assagai, he sets forth, with beating heart and gallant 
step, to do battle with the scornful belle. Having reached the kraal he is received with a 
hearty welcome, and squatting down in the family ‘circle’ (which is here somethin 
more than a figure of speech), he awaits the lady’s appearance. Presently she comes, an 
sitting down near the door stares at him in silence. Then having surveyed him suffi- 
ciently in his present attitude, she desires him through her brother (for she will not speak 
to him) to stand up, and exhibit his proportions. The modest man is embarrassed; but 
the mother encourages him, and while the young ones laugh and jeer, he rises before the 
damsel. She now scrutinizes him in this position, and having balanced the merits and 
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defects of a front view, desires him (through the same medium as before) to turn round 
and favour her with a different aspect. 

* At length he receives permission to squat again, when she retires as mute as she 
came. The family troop rush after her impatient to learn her decision ; hut she declines 
to be hasty—she has not seen him walk, and perhaps he limps. So, next morning, the 
unfortunate man appears in the cattle fold, to exhihit his paces before a larger asseinbly. 
A volley of praises 1s showered upon him hy the interested spectators ; and perhaps the 
girl has come to think as they think, and signifies her approval. In this case, arrange- 
ments are made for the betrothal.” 

This amusing ceremony has two meanings—the first, that the contract of marriage is 
a voluntary act on hoth sides; and the second, that the intending bridegroom has as yet 
no authority over her. This last point seems to be thought of some importance, as it is 
again brought forward when the marriage ceremony takes place. 

That the girl has no choice in a husband is evidently not true. There are, of course, 
instances in Kaffirland, as well as in more civilized countries, whcre the parents have set 
their hearts on a particular alliance, and have disregarded the aversion of their daughters, 
forcing her by hard words and other cruelties to consent to the match. But, as a general 
tule, although a girl must be hought with a certain number of cows, it does not at all 
follow that every one with the requisite means may huy her. 

A rather amusing proof to the contrary is related by one of our clergy who resided 
for a long time among the Kaffir tribes. There was one “boy,” long past the prime of 
life, who had distinguished himself in war, and procured a fair number of cows, and yct 
could not be ranked as a “ man,” hecause he was not married. The fact was, he was so 
very ugly that he could not find any of the dusky beauties who would accept him, and so 
he had to remain a hachelor in spite of himself. At last the king took compassion on 
him, and authorized him to assume the head-ring, and take hrevet rank among the men, 
or “ama-doda,” just as among ourselves an elderly maiden lady is addressed by courtesy 
as if she had been married. 

Sometimes a suitor’s heart misgives him, and he fears that, in spite of his wealth and 
the costly ornaments with which he adorns his dark person, the lady may not he pro- 
poe In this case he generally goes to a witch-doctor and purchases a charm, hich 

e hopes will cause her to relent. The charm is sometimes a root, or a piece of wood, 
hone, metal, or horn, worn about the person, but it most usually takes the form of a 
powder. This magic powder is given to some trusty friend, who mixes it surreptitiously 
in the girl's food, sprinkles it on her dress, or deposits it in her snuff-box, and shakes it 
up with the legitimate contents.- 

Not unfrequently, when a suitor is very much disliked, and has not the good sense to 
withdraw his claims, the girl takes the matter into her own hands by running away, often 
to another trihe. There is always a great excitement in these cases, and the truant is 
hunted hy all her relations. One of these flights took place when a girl had been promised 
to the ill-favoured hachelor who has just been mentioned. He offered a chief a con- 
siderable number of cattle for one of his wards, and paid the sum in advance, hoping so to 
clench the bargain. But when the damsel found who her husband was to be, she flatly 
refused to marry so ugly a man. 

Neither cajolements, threats, nor actual violence had any effect, and at last she was 
tied up with ropes and handed over to her purchaser. He took her to his home, hut in 
a few hours she contrived to make her escape, and fled for refuge to the kraal of a 
neighbouring chief, where it is to he hoped she found a husband more to her taste. 
Her former posscssor declined to demand her back again, inasmuch as she had been paid 
for and delivered honourably, and on the same grounds he declined to return the price 
paid for her. So the unfortunate suitor lost not only his cattle hut his wife. 

This man was heartily ashamed of his bachelor condition, and always concealed it as 
much as he could. One day, an Englishman who did not know his history asked him 
how many wives he had ; and, although he knew that the falsehood of his answer must 
soon be detected, he had not moral courage to say that he was a bachelor, and named 
a considerable number of imaginary wives. : 
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Now that the English have established themselves in Southern Africa, it is not at all 
an unusual circumstance for a persecuted girl to take refuge among them, though in many 
instances she has to be given up to her relations when they come to search for her. 

Sometimes the young damsel not only exercises the right of refusal, but contrives to 
choose a husbaud for herself. In one such instance a man had fallen into poverty, and 
been forced to become a dependent. He had two unmarried danghters, and his chief 
proposed to buy them. The sum which he offered was so small that the father would not 
accept it, and there was in consequence a violent quarrel between the chief and himself. 
Moreover, the girls themselves had not the least inclination to become wives of the chief, 
who already had plenty, and they refused to be purchased, just as their father refused to 
accept so niggardly a sum for them. 

The chief was very angry, went off to Panda, and contrived to extort an order from 
the king that the girls should become the property of the chief at the price which he had 
fixed. The girls were therefore taken to the kraal, but they would not go into any of the 
huts, and sat on the ground, much to the annoyance of their new owner, who at last had 
them carried into a hut by main force. 

One of the girls, named Uzinto, contrived ingeniously to slip unperceived from the 
hut at dead of night, and escaped from the kraal by creeping through the fence, lest the 
dogs should be alarmed if she tried to open the door. In spite of the dangers of night- 
travelling, she pushed on towards Natal as fast as she could, having nothing with her but 
the sleeping-mat which a Kaffir uses instead of a bed, and which can be rolled up into 
a cylinder and slung over the shoulders. 

On her way she met with two adventures, both of which nearly frustrated her plan. At 
the dawn of the day on which she escaped, she met a party of men, who saw tears in her 
face, and taxed her with being a fugitive. However, she was so ready with the answer 
that she had been taking snuff (the Kalffir snuff always makes the eyes water profusely), 
that they allowed her to proceed on her journey. 

The next was a more serious adventure. Having come to the territories of the 
Amakoba tribe, she went into a kraal for shelter at night, and the inhabitants, who knew 
the quarrel between her father and the chief, first fed her hospitably, and then tied her 
hand and foot, and sent off a messenger to the chief from whom she had escaped. She 
contrived, however, to get out of the kraal, but was captured again by the women. She 
was so violent with them, and her conduct altogether so strange, that they were afraid of 
her, and let her go her own way. From that time she avoided all dwellings, and oly 
travelled through the bush, succeeding in fording the Tugela river at the end of the fourt 
day, thus being out of Panda’s power. 

Her reason for undertaking this long and perilous journey was two-fold ; first, that 
she might escape from a husband whom she did not like, and secondly, that she might 
obtain a husband whom she did. For in the Natal district was living a young man with 
whom she had carried on some love-passages, and who, like herself, was a fugitive from 
his own land, 

After some difficulty, she was received asa dependent of a chief, and was straightway 
asked in marriage by two young men, She would have nothing to say to them, but 
contrived to find out her former lover. Then followed an absurd series of scenes, too 
long to be narrated in detail. 

First the young man was rather cool towards her, and so she went off in a huff, and 
would not speak to him. Then he went after her, but was only repulsed for his pains. 
Then they met while the chief’s corn was being planted, and made up the quarrel, but 
were espied by the chief, and both soundly beaten for idling instead of working. Then 
he fell ill, and she went to see him, but would not speak a word. Then he got well, and 
they had another qnarrel, which was unexpectedly terminated by Uzinto insisting on 
being married. The young man objected that he did not know how many cows the chief 
would want for her, and that he had not enough to pay for a wife. She was equal to the 
oceasion, however, fixed her own value at ten cows, and ordered him to work hard until 
he had earned them 

Meanwhile her protector had made up his mind to take her for his own wife, thinking 
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it a good opportunity to gen another wife without paying for her. Uzintoe, however, had 
not gone through so much to lose the husband on whom she had set her heart, and she 
went to the young man’s kraal, appeared before the headman, and demanded to be 
instantly betrothed. He naturally feared the anger of the chief, and sent her back again 
to his kraal, where, with tears, sulking fits, anger fits, and threats of suicide, she worried 
all the inmates so completely, that they yielded the point for the sake of peace and 
quietness, accepted four cows from the lover as an instalment of the required ten, and 
so married her to him at last. 

There is another instance, where a girl fell ardently in love with a young Kaffir chief, 
as he was displaying his agility in a dance. He did not even know her, and was rather 
surprised when she presented herself at his kraal, and avowed the state of her affections. 
He, however, did not return them, and as the girl refused to leave his kraal, he was 
obliged to send for her brother, who removed her by force. She soon made her way back 
again, and this time was severely beaten for her pertinacity. The stripes had no 
effect upon her; and in less than a week she again presented herself. Finding that 
his sister was so determined, the brother suggested that the too-fascinating chief had 
better marry the girl, and so end the dispute; and the result was that at last the lady 
gained her point, the needful cows were duly paid to the brother, and the marriage took 
place. 
Even after marriage, there are many instances where the wife has happened to possess 
an intellect far superior to that of her husband, and where she has gained a thorough 
ascendency over him, guiding him in all his transactions, whether of peace or war. And 
it is only just to say that in these rare instances of feminine supremacy, the husband has 
submitted to his wife’s guidance through a conviction that it was exercised judiciously, 
and not through any weakness of character on his own part, or ill-temper on hers. 
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Wuex the marriage-day is fixed, ἃ ceremonial takes place, differing in detail according 
to the wealth of the parties, but similar in all the principal points. 

The bride, decked in all the beads and other finery that she can muster, proceeds 
in ἃ grand procession to the kraal of her future busband. Her head is shaved with an 
assagai before she starts, the little tuft of hair on the top of her bare pate is rubbed 
with red paint, and dressed with various appliances, until it stands on end, and the odd 
little tuft looks as much as possible like a red shaving-brush, witb very short, diverging 
bristles. She is escorted by all her young friends, and is accompanied by her mother and 
many otber married women of the tribe, all bedizened to the utmost. Her male relatives 
and friends make a point of joining the procession, also dressed in their best, but each 
bearing his shield and a bundle of assagais, so as to guard the bride against enemies. 
She then seats herself, surrounded by her companions, outside the kraal. 

About this period of the ceremony there is generally a considerable amount of by- 
play respecting certain oxen, which have to be given by the bridegroom and the father 
of the bride. The former is called the “Ukutu” ox, which is given to the mother of the 
bride by the bridegroom, The word “ Ukutu” literally signifies the leatherm thongs which 
are hung about the bodies of children by way of charms, and the present of the ox to 
the mother is made in order to reimburse her for the expenditure in thongs during her 
daughter's childbood. Tbe mother does not keep the ox, but slaughters it and dresses 
it for the marriage feast, and by the time that the wedding has been fairly begun, the 
Ukutn ox is ready for the guests. ? 

Another ox, called by tbe curious name of “ Umquoliswa,” is given by the bridegroom 
to the girl’s father, and about tbis there is much ceremony, as is narrated by Mr. Shooter. 
“The day having considerably advanced, the male friends of the bride go to the bride- 
groom’s kraal to claim the ox called Umquoliswa. In a case which I witnessed, they pro- 
ceeded in a long file, with a step difficult to describe, being a sort of slow and measured 
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stamping, an imitation of their dancing movement. Wearing the dress and ornaments 
previously mentioned as appropriated to occasions of festivity, they brandished shields 
and sticks, the usual accompaniment of a wedding-dance; while their tongues were 
occupied with ἃ monotonous and unsentimental chant— 


“ ¢Give us the Umquoliswa, 
We desire the Uniquoliswa.' 
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' “Tn this way they entered the kraal, and, turning to the right, reached the principal 
hut. The father of the girl now called upon the bridegroom, who was inside, to come 
forth and give them the Umquoliswa. The latter replied that he had no ox to present to 
them. He was then assured that the bride would be taken home; but he remained 
invisible until other members of the party had required him to appear. Having left the 
house, he hurried to the gateway, and attempted to pass it. His exit, however, was barred 
by a company of women already in possession of the entrance, while a smile on his face 
showed that his efforts to escape were merely formal, and that he was going throngh an 
amusing ceremony. 

“The Umquoliswa was now fetched from the herd, and given to the bride’s party, who 
were bivouacking under the lee of a clump of bush. Her sisters affected to despise it a3 ἃ 
paltry thing, and bade the owner produee a better. He told them that it was the largest 
and the fattest that he could procure; but they were not satisfied—they would not eat it. 
Presently, the father put an end to their noisy by-play, and accepted the beast. The bride 
then ran towards the kraal, and after a while the dances commenced.” 

The dances are carried on with the violent, and almost furious, energy that seems to 
take possession of a Kaffir's soul when cngaged in the danee, the arms flourishing sticks, 
shields, and spears, while the legs are performing marvellous feats of activity. First, the 
bridegroom and his companions seat themselves in the eattle-pen, and refresh themselves 
copiously with beer, while the party of the bride dances before him. The process is then 
reversed, the bride sitting down, aud her husband’s party dancing before her. Songs on 
both sides accompany the dance, 

The girl is addressed by the matrons belonging to the bridegroom’s party, who depre- 
ciate her as much as possible, telling her that her husband has given too many cows for 
her, that she will never be able to do a married woman's work, that she is rather plain 
than otherwise, and that her marriage to the bridegroom is a wonderful instance of con- 
descension on his part. This cheerful address is intended to prevent her from being too 
much elated by her translation from the comparative nonentity of girlhood to the honour- 
able post of a Zulu matron. 

Perfect equity, however, reigns; and when the bride’s party begin to dance and sing, 
they make the most of their opportunity. Addressing the parents, they congratulate them 
on the possession of such a daughter, but rather condole with them on the very inadequate 
number of cows which the bridegroom has paid. Thcy tell the bride that she is the most 
lovely girl in the tribe, that her conduct has been absolute perfection, that the husband is 
quite unworthy of her, and ought to be ashamed of himself for making such a hard bargain 
with her father. Of course neither party believes a word that is said, but everything in 
Kaffirland must be conducted with the strictest etiquette. 

After each dance, the leader—usually the father—addresses a speech to the contracted 
couple; and, if the bridegroom be taking a wife for the first time, the qnantity of good 
advice that is heaped upon him by the more cxpericnced would be very useful if he were 
likely to pay any attention to it. He is told that, being a bachelor, he cannot know how 
to manage a wife, and is advised not to make too frequent use of the stick, by way of 
gaining obedience. Men, he is told, can manage any number of wives without using 
personal violence; but boys are apt to be too hasty with their hands. The husband of 
Uzinto, whose adventures have already been related, made a curious stipulation when 
thas addressed, and promised not to beat her if she did not beat him. Considering the 
exceedingly energetic character of the girl, this was rather a wise condition to make. 

All these preliminaries being settled, the bridegroom seats himself on the ground 
while the bride dances before him. While so doing, she takcs the opportunity of callin, 
him by opprobious epithets, kicks dust in his face, disarranges his elegant head-dress, an 
takes similar liberties by way of letting him know that he is not her master yet. After 
she is married she will take no such liberties. aaa 

Then another ox comes on the scene, the last, and most important of all. This is 
called the Ox of the Girl, and has to be presented by the bridegroom. 

It must here be mentioned that, although the bridegroom seems to be taxed rather 
heavily for the privilege of possessing ἃ wife, the tax is more apparent than real. In the 
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first place, he considers that all these oxen form part of the price which he pays for the 
wife in question, and laoks upon them much in the same light that householders regard 
the various taxes that the occupier of a house has to pay—namely, a recognised addition 
to the sum demanded for the property. The Kaffir husband considers his wife as much 
a portion of his property as his spear or his kaross, and will sometimes state the point 
very plainly. 

When a missionary was trying to remonstrate with a Kaffir for throwing all the hard 
work upon his wife and doing nothing at all himself, he answered that she was nothing 
more or less than his ox, bought and paid for, and mnst expect to be worked accordingly. 
His interlocutor endeavoured to strengthen his position by mentioning the manner in 
which Europeans treated their wives, but met with little success in his gument. The 


INSULTING LRIDEGROOM.—(See page 83.) 


Kaffir's reply was simple enough, and perfectly unanswerable. “White men do not buy 
their wives, and the two cases are not parallel.” In fact, a Kaffir husband's idea of a 
wife does not differ very far from that of Petruchio, althongh the latter did happen to be 
an European— 
“T will be master of what is mine own ; 

She ia my goods, my chattels, she is my house, 

My household stuff, my field, my barn, 

My horse, my ox, my ass, my anythiug.” 


And the Kaffir wife’s idea of a husband is practically that of the tamed Katherine— 


“Thy husband is thy lord, thy keeper, 
Thy head, thy sovereign” — 
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though she could by no manner of means finish the speech with truth, and say that he 
labours for her while she abides at home at ease, and ask no other tribute but obedience 
and love. The former portion of that tribute is exacted; the latter is not so rare as the 
circumstances seem to denote. 

The sums which a Kaffir pays for his wife he considers as property invested hy him- 
self, and expected to return a good interest in the long run, and, as has already been 
inentioned, there are often circumstances under which he takes ercdit for the amount, 
and expects to be repaid. So, although a bridegroom is obliged to part with certain 
cattle on the occasion of his wedding, he keeps a very accurate mental account of them, 
and is sure to repay himself in one way or another. 

After the Ox of the Girl has been furnished, it is solemnly slaughtered, and this 
constitutes the hinding portion of the marriage. Upto that time the father or owner of 
the girl might take her hack again, of course returning the cattle that had heen paid for 
her, as well as those which had been presented and slaughtered. Our hervine, Uzinto, 
afforded an example of this kind. The bridegroom had a natural antipathy to the chief, 
who had tried to marry the lady hy force, and showed his feelings hy sending the very 
smallest and thinnest ox that could be found. The chicf remonstrated at this insult, and 
wanted to annul the whole transaction. In this he might have succeeded, but fora 
curious coincidence. The father of the bride had finally quarrelled with his chief, and had 
heen forced to follow the example of his daughter and her intended hushand, and to take 
refuge in Natal. Just at the wedding he unexpectedly made his appearance, and found 
himself suddenly on the way to wealth. His daughter was actually being married to 
a man who had engaged to pay ten cows for her. So he did not trouhle himself in the 
least about the size of the ox that was to he slaughtered, hut accepted the animal, and 
accordingly became owner of the cows in question, minus those which had to be paid as 
honorary gifts to the disappointed chief and the successful lover. 

After the ceremonies are over, the hushand takes his wife home, the character of that 
home heing dependent on his rank and wealth. But when the couple have fairly taken 
up their abode, the father or previons owner of the wife always sends one ox to her 
husband. This ox is called the Ox of the Surplus, and represents several ideas. In the 
first place it is supposed to imply that the girl's valne very far exceeds that of any 
number of oxen which can be given for her, and is intended to let the hridegroom know 
that he is not to think too much of himself. Next, it is an admission on the father's side 
that he is satisfied with the transaction, and that when he dies he will not avenge himself 
by haunting his daughtcr’s household, and so causing the husband to be disappointed in 
his wishes for a large family of hoys and girls, the first to be warriors and extend the 
power of his house, and the second to be sold for many cows and increase his wealth. 

So curiously elaborate are the customs of the Kaffirs, that when this Ox of the 
Surplus enters the kraal of the husband it is called hy another name, and is then entitled, 
“The Ox that opens the Cattle-fold.”. The theory of this name is, that the husband has 
paid for his wife all his oxen, and that in consequence the cattle-fold is empty. But the 
ox that she brings with her re-opens the gate of the fold, and is looked upon as an earnest 
of the herds that are to he purchased with the daugliters which she may have in the 
course of her married life. These curious customs strongly remind us of the old adage 
respecting the counting of chickens before they are hatched, but the Kaffir seems to 
perform that premature calculation in more ways than one. 

The reader will understand that these minute and complicated ceremonies are not 
always ohserved in precisely the same manner. In many cases, especially when the 
Kaftirs have lived for any length of time under the protection of white men, there is very 
little, if any ceremony; the chief rites being the arrangement with the girl’s owner or 
father, the delivery of the cattle, and the transfer of the purchased girl to the kraal of 
her husband. Moreover, it is very difficult for white men to be present at Kaffir cere- 
monies, and in many cases the Kaffirs will pretend that there is no ceremony at all, in 
order to put their interrogators off the track. The foregoing account is, however, ἃ 
tolerably full description of the ceremonies that arc, or have been, practised by the great 
Zulu tribe. 
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A marriage thus made is considered quite as binding as any ceremony among our- 
selves, and the Kaffir may not put away his wife except for causes that are considered 
valid by the councillors of the tribe. Infidelity is, of course, punished by instant dis- 
missal of the unfaithful wife, if not by her death, the latter fate invariably befalling the 
erring wife of a chief. As for the other culprit, the aggrieved husband has him at his 
mercy, and sometimes puts him to death, but sometimes commutes that punishment for a 
heavy fine. 

Constant and systematic disobedience is also accepted as a valid cause of divorce, and 
80 is incorrigible idleness. The process of reasoning is, that the husband has bought the 
woman in order to perform certain tasks for him. If she refuses to perform them through 
disobedience, or omits to perform them through idleness, it is clear that he has paid 
his money for a worthless article, and is therefore entitled to return her on the hands of 
the vendor, and to receive back a fair proportion of the sum which he has paid. Some- 
times she thinks herself ill-treated, and betakes herself to the kraal of her father. In 
this case, the father can keep her by paying back the cattle which he has received for 
her; and if there should be any children, the husband retains them as hostages until 
the cattle have been delivered. He then transfers them to the mother, to whom they 
rightly belong. 

Another valid cause of divorce is the misfortune of a wife being childless. The husband 
expects that she shall be a fruitful wife, and that his children will add to his power and 
wealth; and if she does not fulfil this expectation, he is entitled to a divorce. Generally, 
he sends the wife to the kraal of her father, who propitiates the spirits of her ancestors 
by the sacrifice of an ox, and begs them to remove the cause of divorce. She then goes 
back to her husband, but if she should still continue childless, she is sent back to her 
father, who is bound to return the cattle which he has received for her. Sometimes, 
however, a moditication of this system is employed, and the father gives,in addition tu 
the wife, one of her unmarried sisters, who, it 1s hoped, may better fulfil the wishes of 
the husband. The father would rather follow this plan than consent to a divorce, be- 
cause he then retains the cattle, and to give up a single ox causes pangs of sorrow in a 
Kaftir’s breast. Should the sister become a fruitful wife, one or two of the children are 
transferred to the former wife, and ever afterwards considered as belonging to her house. 

All these details remind the observer of similar details in the Mosaic law of marriage, 
and, in point of fact, the social condition of the Kaffir of the present day is not very dif- 
ferent from that of the Israelite when the Law was first promulgated through the great 
legislator. Many of the customs are identical, and in others there is a similitude that is 
almost startling. But, as far as the facility of divorce goes, the Kaffir certainly seems to 
look upon ae even though he may have an unlimited number of wives, with more 
reverence than did the ancient Israelite, and he would not think of divorcing a wife 
through a mere caprice of the moment, as was sanctioned by the traditions of the Jews, 
though not by their divinely-given law. 

Still, though he does not, as a general rule, think himself justified in such arbitrary 
divorces, he considers himself gifted with an irresponsible authority over his wives, even 
to the power of life and death. If, for example, a husband in a fit of passion were to 
kill his wife—a circumstance that has frequently occurred—no one has any business to 
interfere in the matter, for, according to his view of the case, she is his property, bought, 
and paid for, and he has just as much right to kill her as if she were one of his goats or 
oxen, Her father cannot proceed against the murderer, for he has no further right in his 
daughter, having sold her and received the stipulated price. The man has, in fact, destroyed 
valuable property of his own—property which might be sold for cows, and which was 
expected to work for him, and produce offspring exchangeable for cows. It is thought, 
therefore, that if he chooses to inflict upon himself so severe a loss, no one has any more 
right to interfere with him than if he were to kill a number of oxen in a fit of passion. 

Sometimes, however, the chief has been known to take such a matter in hand, aud to 
fine the delinquent in a cow or two for destroying a valuable piece of property, which, 
though his own, formed a unit in the strength of the tribe, and over which he, as the 
acknowledged father of the tribe, had a jurisdiction. But, even in such rare instances, 
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his interference, although it would be inade ostensibly for the snke of justice, would in 
reality be an easy mode of adding to his own wealth by confiscating tle cattle which he 
demanded as a fine from the culprit. 

Between married persons and their relatives a very singular code of ctiquctte prevails, 
In the first place, a man is not allowed to marry any one to whom he is related by blood. 
He may marry two or more sisters, provided that they come from a different family from 
his own, but he may not take a wife who desecndcd from his own immediate ancestors, 
But, like the ancient Hebrews, a man may not only marry the wife of a deceased brother, 
but considers himself bound to do so in justice to the woman, and to the children of his 
brother, who then become to all intents and purposes his own. 

The peculiar etiquette which has been mentioned lies in the social conduct of those 
who are related to each other by marriage and not by blood, After a man is married, he 
may not speak familiarly to his wife's mother, nor even look upon her face, and this 
curious custom is called “ being ashamed of the mother-in-law.” If he wishes to speak 
to her, he must retire to some distance, and carry on his communication by shouting; 
which, as has been truly said, is certainly no hardship to a Kaflir. Or, if the com- 
munication be of a nature that others ought not to hear, the etiquette is thought to be 
sufficiently observed provided that the two partics stand at either side of a fence over 
which they cannot see. 

If, as is often the case, the man and his mother-in-law happen to meet in one of 
the narrow paths that lead from the kraal to the gardens and cultivated ficlds, they 
must always pretend not to see 
each other. The woman generally 
looks out for a convenient bush, 
and crouches behind it, while the 
man carefully holds his shield to 
his face. So far is this peculiar 
etiquette carried that neither the 
man nor his mother-in-law is 
allowed to mention the name of the 
other. This prohibition must in all 
places be exceedingly awkward, 
but it is more so in Kaftirland, 
where the name which is given to 
each individual is sure to denote 
some mental or physical attribute, 
or to be the name of some natural 
object which is accepted as the 
embodiment of that attribute. 

Supposing, then, that the name 
of the man signified a house, and 3 ἢ = 
that the name of his mother-in- KAFFIR PASSINO H18 MOTHER-IN-LAW. 
law signified a cow, it is evident 
that each must be rather embar- 3 
rassed in ordinary conversation. Persons thus situated always substitute some other 
word for that which they are forbidden to pronounce, and that substitution is always 
accepted by the friends. Curiously circumlocutory terms are thus invented, and very 
much resemble the euphemisms which prevail both in Northern America and Northern 
Europe. In such a case as has been mentioncd, the man might always speak of a cow 
as “the horned one,” and the woman would use the word “dwelling” or “habitation” 
instead of “ house.” ᾿ ΠΡ 

As, moreover, a man has generally a considerable number of mothcrs-in-law, it 18 
evident that this rule must sometimes be productive of much inconvenience, and cause 
the memory to be always on the stretch. How such a man as Panda, who has at least a 
thousand mothers-in-law, contrives to carry on conversation at all, is rather perplexing. 
Perhaps he is considered to be above the law, and that his words are as irresponsible 
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as his actions. The reader may perhaps remember that a similar custom prevails 
throughout the greater part of Polynesia. 

The wife, again, is interdicted from pronouncing the name of her husband, or that of 
any of his brothers. This seems as if she would be prevented from speaking to him in 
familiar terms, but such is not really the case. The fact is, that every Kaffir has more 
than one name; and the higher the rank, the greater the number of names, At birth, or 
soon afterwards, a name is given to the child, and this name has always reference to some 
attribute which the child is desired to possess, or to some circumstance which has 
occurred at the time. 

For example, a child is sometimes called by the name of the day on which it is born, 
just as Robinson Crusoe called his servant Friday. If a wild beast, such as a lion or 
a jackal, were heard to roar at the time when the child was born, the circumstance would 
be accepted as an omen, and the child called by the name of the beast, or by a word 
which represents its cry. Mr, Shooter mentions some rather curious examples of these 
names, If the animal which was heard at the time of the child’s birth were the hyena, 
which is called impisi by the natives, the name of the child might be either U’mpisi, or 
U-huhu, the second being an imitative sound representing the laugh-like cry of the 
hyena. A boy whose father prided hiniself on the number of his stud, which of 
course would be very much increased when his son inherited them, called the child 
“ Uso-mahashe,” ze. the father of horses. This child became afterwards a well-known 
chief in the Natal district. A girl, agaiu, whose mother had been presented with a new 
hoe just before her daughter was born, called the girl “ Uno-ntsimbi,” ἡ, ¢. the daughter of 
iron. The nanie of Panda, the king of the Zulu tribes, is in reality “ U-mpande,” a name 
derived from “impande,” a kind of root. 

These birth-names are known by the title “igama,” and it is only to them that the 
rohibitive custom extends. In the case of a chief, his igama may not be spoken by any 
elonging to his kraal; and in the case of a king, the law extends to all his subjects. 

Thus, a Kaffir will not only refuse to speak of Panda by his name, but when he has 
occasion to speak of the root impande, he substitutes another word, and calls it “ ingxabo.” 

A Kaflir does not like that a stranger should even hear his igama, for he has a hazy 
sort of idea that the knowledge might be used fur some evil purpose. One of my friends, 
who lived in Kaffirland for some years, and employed a considerable number of the men, 
never could induce any of them to tell him their igama, and found that they would always 
prefer to be called by some English name, such as Tom, or Billy. At last, when he had 
attained a tolerable idea of the language, he could listen to their conversation, and so find 
out the real names by which they addressed cach other. When he had mastered these 
names, he took an opportuuity of addressing each man by his igama, and frightened them 
exceedingly. On hearing the word spoken, they started as if they had been struck, and 
laid their hauds on their mouths in horrified silence. The very fact that the white man 
had been able to gain the forbidden knowledge affected them with so strong an idea of 
his superiority that they became very obedient servants. 

In addition to the igama, the Kaffir takes other names, always in praise of some action 
that he has performed, and it is thought good manners to address him by one or more of 
these titles. This secoud name is called the “isf-bouga,” a word which is derived from 
“uku-bonga,” to praise. In Western Africa, a chief takes,in addition to his ordinary name, 
a whole series of “ strong-names,” all allusive to some portion of his history. Sometimes, 
the 1si-bonga is given to him by others, For example, as soon as a boy is enrolled among 
the youths, his parents give him an isi-bonga; and when he assumes the head-ring of 
manhood, he always assumes another praise-name. If a man distinguishes himself in 
battle, his comrades greet him hy an isi-bonga, by which he is officially known until he 
earns another. On occasions of ceremony he is always addressed by one or niore of these 
praise-names; and if he be visited by an inferior, the latter stands outside his hut, and 
proclaims aloud as many of his titles as he thinks suitable for the occasion. It is then 
according to etiquette to send a present of snuff, food, and drink to the visitor, who again 
visits the hut, and recommences his proclamation, adding more titles as an acknow- 
ledgment of the chiet’s liberality. 
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A king has, of course, an almost illimitable number of isi-bongas, and really to learn 
them all in order requires a memory of no mean order. Two or three of them are therefore 
selected for ordinary use, the remainder being reserved for the heralds whose peculiar 
office it is to recite the praises of their monarch. Panda, for example, is usually addressed 
as “Ὁ Elephant.” This is merely a symbolical isi-bonga, and is given to the king as 
admitting him to be greatest amoug men as the elephant is greatest among beasts. In 
one sense it is true enough, the elephantine proportions of Panda quite justifying such au 
allusion. This title might be given to any very great man, but it is a convenient name 
by which the king may be called, and therefore by this name he is usually addressed in 
council and on parade. 

For example, Mr. Shooter recalls a little incident which occurred during a review by 
Panda. The king turned to one of the “boys,” and asked how he would behave if he 
met a white man in battle? Never was there a more arrant coward than this “boy,” 
but boasting was safe, and springing to his feet he spoke like a brave: “ Yes,O Elephant ! 
You see me! I'll go against the white man. THis gun is nothing, I'll rush upon him 
quickly before he has time to shoot, or I'll stoop down to avoid the ball. See how I'll kill 
him!” and forthwith his stick did the work of an assagai on the body of an imaginary 
European. Ducking to avoid a bullet, and then rushing in before the enemy had time to 
reload, was a very favourite device with the Kaffir warriors, and answered very well at 
first. But their white foes soon learned to aim so low that all the ducking in the world 
could not elude the bullet, while the more recent invention of revolvers and breech- 
loaders has entirely discomfited this sort of tactic. 

In a song in honour of Panda, a part of which has already been quoted, a great 
number of isi-bongas are introduced. It will be therefore better to give the song entire, 
and to explain the various allusions in their order. It must be remembered that in his 
earlier days Panda, whose life was originally spared by Dingan, when he murdered 
Tchaka and the rest of the family, was afterwards obliged to flee before him, and very 
ingeniously contrived to get off safely across the river by watching his opportunity while 
the army of Dingan was engaged in another direction. He then made an alliance with 
the white men, brought a large force against Dingan, and conquered him, driving him far 
beyond the boundaries, and ending by having himself proclaimed as King of the Zulu 
tribes. This fight took place at the Makonko, and was witnessed by Panda’s wife, who 
came from Mankebe. The various praise-names of Panda, or the isi-bongas, are marked 
by being printed in italics. 


“1, Thon brother of the Tchakas, considerate forder, 18. Always delicious if only ‘tis roasted, 
2. A swallow which fled in the sky; 14, It will always be tasteless if boiled. 
3. A swallow with a whiskered breast ; 15. The woman from Mankebe is deliyhted ; 
4. Whose cattle way ever in so hnddled a crowd, 16, Sho has seen tho leopards of Jama 
5. They stamble for room when they ran. 17. Fighting together between the Muakonko, 
6. Thou falso adorer of the valour of another, 18, He passed between the Jutuma and Ihliza, 
7. That valour thou tookest at the battle of Ma. 19. The Celestial who thundered between the Ma- 
konko. konko, 
8. Of the stock of N'dabazita, rawrod of brass, 20. I praise thee, O king ! son of Jokwane, the son 
9, Survivor alone of all other roda ; of Undaba, 
10. Others they broke and left this in the soot, 21. The merciless opponent of every conspiracy, 
11. Thinking to bnrn at some rainy cold day. 22, Thou art an alpha? an elephant, an elephant, 
12. Thigh of the bullock of Inkakavini, 23. All glory to thee, thou monarch who art black.” 


The first isi-bonga, in line 1, alludes to the ingenuity with which Panda succeeded in 
crossing the river, so as to escape out of the district where Dingan exercised authority. 
In the second line, “ swallow which fled in the sky,” is another allusion to the secrecy 
with which he managed his flight, which left no more track than the passage of a swallow 
through the air. Lines 4 and 5 allude to the wealth, z.¢. the abundance of cattle, pos- 
sessed by Panda. Line 6 asserts that Panda was too humble-minded, and thought more 
of the power of Dingan than it deserved; while line 7 offers as proof of this assertion 
that when they came to fight Panda conquered Dingan. Lines 8 to 11 all relate to 
the custom of seasoning sticks-by hanging them over the fireplaces in Kaffir huts. 
Line 14 alludes to the feet that meat is very seldom roasted by the Kaffirs, bnt is 
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almost invariably boiled, or rather stewed, in closed vessels. In line 15 the “ woman from 
Mankebe” is Panda's favourite wife. In line 19, “The Celestial” alludes to the name of 
the great Zulu tribe over whieh Panda reigned ; the word “ Zulu” meaning celestial, and 
having much the same import as the same word when employed by the Chinese to denote 
their origin, Line 21 refers to the attempts of Panda's rivals to dethrone him, and the 
ingenious manner in which he contrived to defeat their plans by forming judicious alli- 
ances, Line 22 reiterates the chief isi-bonga by which he is orally addressed, and the 
words “ Monarch who art black” have already been explained at p. 3, when treating of 
the appearance of the Kaflir tribes. 

As is the case in many countries, when a man has his first-born son presented to him 
he takes as a new isi-bonga the name of the son, with that of “father” prefixed to it; 
while, on the other hand, if his father should happen to be a man of peculiar eminence 
he takes as a praise-name that of his fathcr, with the word “son” prefixed. It will be 
seen, therefore, that while the original name, or igama, is permanent, though very seldom 
mentioned, his isi-bonga, or praise-name, is continually changing, 

Fortunately, the Zulu language is complex in its structure, and its purity is jealously 
preserved by the continual councils which are held, and the displays of oratory which 
always accompany them. Otherwise, this curious custom of substituting arbitrarily one 
word for another might have an extremely injurious effect on the language, as has indecd 
been the case in the countries where a similar custom prevails, and in which the lan- 
guage has changed so completely that the natives who had left their own country, and 
returned after a ae of some thirty years, would scarcely be able to make themselves 
understood, even though they had perfectly retained the language as it was when (ΠΟΥ 
last spoke it in their own land. 

There is a curious regulation among the Kaffirs, that a man is not allowed to enter the 
hut in which either of his son’s wives may be. If he wishes to enter he gives notice, 
and she retires, But, when he is in possession of the hut, she is placed at equal disad- 
vantage, and cannot enter her own house until he has left it. This rule, however, is 
scldom kept in all its strictness, and indeed such literal obedience is hardly possible, be- 
cause the eldest son very seldom leaves his father’s kraal until he has married at least two 
wives. In consequence of the great practical inconvenience of this rule, the Kaffirs have 
contrived to evade it, although they have not openly abandoned it. The father-in-law 
presents an ox to his son's wife, and in consideration of this liberality, she frees him from 
the obligation of this peculiar and troublesome courtesy. The native name for this custom 
is “uku-hlonipa.” 

From what has been said, it is evident that women hold a very inferior position 
among the Kafiirs, and are looked upon quite as if they were cattle ; liable, like cattle, to 
be bought and sold. A Kaffir never dreams that he and his wife are on terms of the 
least equality, or that he does not deserve praise at her hand for his condescension in 
marrying her at all A man will scarcely condescend to notice the women of his own 
household. If they go out on their several labours, they go their several ways. Sup- 
posing, for example, that a man were to cut sticks for firing, or poles for the support of a 
new house; his wives, in going to the same spot, would be careful to choose a different 
path. When he has cut the wood he walks off, leaving his wives to perform the really 
heavy labour of bringing it home, and no man would ever think of assisting a woman in 
so menial a labour. 

There are now before me several photographs representing women carrying bundles 
of sticks, and it is wonderful what huge burdens these hard-worked women will carry. 
A man will not even lift the wood upon the head of his wife, but expects that one of her 
own sex will assist her. Somctimes, when a number of women are returning from 
wood-cutting, walking in single file, as is their custom, a “boy” will take the head of 
the procession. But he will not degrade himself by carrying so much as a stick, and 
bears nothing but his weapons, and perhaps a small shield. 

The unceremonious manner in which these hard-wo-ked women are treated is little 
less singular than the cheerful acquiescence with which they obey the commands of 
their sable masters. Once, when Captain Gardiner was vis:ting Dingan, he was roused 
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long before daybreak by the vociferation of a man who was running through the kraal, 
and shouting some command in a most peremptory tone. It turned out that Dingan had 
suddenly taken into his head to build a new kraal, and had ordered all the women into 
the bush to proeure reeds and branches for building purposes. In a few minutes a vast 
number of female voices were heard uniting in a pleasing melody, which became louder 
and louder as the numbers of the singers increased on their mustering ground, and then 
gradually died away in the distance as they moved to the scene of their labours, 

The bush to which they were sent was ten miles from the kraal, but they went off 
quite cheerfully, and in the afternoon, when they returned, eacli bearing a huge bundle 
of buslies on her head, they were singing the same song, though they had walked so lo 
a distance and so heavily laden. The song does not seem to have possessed muc 
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variety, as it chiefly consisted of one line, “ Akoosiniki, ingonyama izeezwi,” and a chorus 
of “Haw! haw! haw!” It was probably intended for the same purpose as the tunes 
played by regimental bands ; namely, to enable the party to keep step with each other. 

ingan was so tenacious of the superiority of his own sex that he would never allow 
his wives to stand in his presence, but made them shuffle about from place to place on 
their knees, 

In consequence of their different habits of life, the men and women hardly seem to 
belong to the same race. The men, as a rule, are exceptionally fine specimens of 
humanity ; and, despite their high cheek-bones, woolly hair, and thick te might serve 
as models for a sculptor. Their stature is tall, their forms are clastic an muscular, and 
their step is free and noble, as becomes the gait of warriors, In all these respects they 
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are certainly not inferior to Europeans, and in many are decidedly superior. The 
women, however, are rather stunted than otherwise: their figures are bowed by reason of 
the heavy weights which they have to carry, and they rapidly lose that wonderful sym- 
metry of form which distinguished them while still in the bloom of youth. The men 
preserve their grandeur of demeanour and their bold intelligent aspect, even until their 
hair is grey from age, while the elderly Kaffir woman is at best awkward and unsightly, 
and the old woman irresistibly reminds the observer of an aged and withered monkey. 

Exceptions to the general rule are sometimes found. A chief or wealthy man, 
for example, would take a pride in freeing his daughters and chief wife from the excep- 
tionally hard labour which falls to the lot of the sex in Kaffirland. In the case of the 
daughters, he is moved quite as much by self-interest as by parental affection. Α girl 
fetches a price commensurate with her appearance, and the very best price is always to 
be obtained for the best article. The daughter of a poor man, or dependant, is obliged to 
work hard and live hard ; and the natural consequence is, that she has scarcely any real 
youth, and that her form is spoiled by the heavy labours which are imposed upon her at 
an age when all the bodily powers ought to be employed in adding to the physical energy 
of her frame. Therefore, when snch a girl is old enough to be married, she is thin, care- 
worn, and coarse, and no one will give very much for her. Indeed, if she should be 
inartied, she is perfectly aware that her real post in the kraal of her husband is little 
more than that of a purchased dmdge. 

The daughter of a wealthy man, on the contrary, undertakes but little of the really 
hard work which falls to the lot of her sex; and as she is not only allowed, but encou- 
raged, to eat the most fattening food with as niuch dispatch as possible, it naturally 
follows that, when compared with the ordinary drudge of every-day life, she is by far the 
more prepossessing, and her father is sure to obtain a very much higher price for her than 
would have been the case if she had been forced to do hard labour, Thus the three 
great requisites of a Kaffir girl are, that she should be fat, strong, and have a tolerably 
good-looking face. This last qualification is, however, subordinate to the other two. 
That she is fat, shows that she has not been prematurely worn out by hard work; and 
that she is strong, gives promise that she will he able to do plenty of work after her 
niarriage, and that the purchaser will not have reason to think that he has wasted his 
money. 


CHAPTER XT. 
WAR—OFFENSIVE WEAPONS. 


THE KAFFIN MILITARY SPIRIT, HOW GENERATED, AND HOW FOSTERRD—DREAD OF THE UNKNOWN 
—ARTILLERY—IT8 MORAL EFFECT ON THE KAFFIR—NATIVE NAME FOR CANNON—OROANIZATION 
OF THR ARMY—WEAPONS USED BY THE ZULU TRIBES—PRIMITIVE FORMATION OF THE 8PEAR— 
MATERIALS USED FOR 8PEAR-HEADS—ZULU SPEARS, OR “ ASSAGAIS "—-THE ZULU AS A BLACK- 
5MITH—SHAPE OF THE ASSAGAI HEAD—THE KAFFIR'S PREFRRENCE FOR SOFT 8TKEL—THK KAFFIR 
KNIFE AND AXE—RUST-RESISTING PROPERTY—THEK KAFFIR FOROK AND BELLOWS—SMELTING 
IRON—A KAFFIR CHIEF ASTONISHED—LK VAILLANT INSTRUCTING THE NATIVES IN ΤῊΝ USE OF 
THE FOROKE—WIRE-DRAWING AND WORKINO IN BRASS—HOW THE KAFFIR CASTS AND MODELS 
BRASS—DILFFICULTIES IN IRON WORKING——HOW A KAFFIR OBTAINS FIRE—TEMPER OF A8SAOAI- 
HEADS—ASSAOAI SHAFT8—CURIOUS METHOD OF FASTENING THE HEAD TO THE SHAFT—A 
REMARKABLE SPECIMEN OF THE ASSAOAI—HOW THE ASSAGAI 18 THROWN—A KAFFIR CHIEF'S 
STRATAGEM, AND A CLASSICAL PARALLEL—THE TWO KINDS OF ASSAOAI—THE KNOB-KEHBY, 
AND MODE OF USING IT. 


Ir there is any one trait which distinguishes the true Kaffir race, it is the innate genius 
for warfare. The Kaffir lives from his childhood to his death in an atmosphere of war. 
Until he is old and wealthy, and naturally desires to keep his possessions in tranquillity, 
a time of peace is to him a time of trouble. He has no opportunity of working off his 
superabundant energy; he has plenty of spears which he cannot use against an encmy, 
and a shield which he can only employ in the dance. He has no chance of distinguishing 
himself, and so gaining both rank and wealth; and if he be a young bachelor, he cannot 
hope to be promoted to the rank of “ man,” and allowed to marry, for many a long year. 
It is true, that in a time of war he may he killed; but that is a reflection which does not 
in the least trouble a Kaffir. For all he knows, he stands in just as great danger of his 
life in a time of peace. He may unintentionally offend the king; he may commit a 
breach of discipline which would be overlooked in war-time; he may be accused as a 
wizard, and tortured to death; he may accumulate a few cows, and so excite the cupidity 
of the chief, who will fine him heavily for something which either he did not do, or which 
was not of the slightest importance. 

Knowing, therefore, that a violent death is quite as likely to befall him in peace as in 
war, and as in peace he has no chance of gratifying his ambitious feelings, the young 
Kaffir is all for war. Indeed, had it not been for the judicious counsels of the old men, 
we should have had much more trouble with these tribes than at present has been the 
case. Even under Panda's rule, there have been great dissensions among the army. All 
agreed in disliking the rule of the English in the Natal district, because Natal formed a 
refuge for thousands of Kaffirs, most of them belonging to the Zulu tribe, and having fled 
from the tyranny of Panda; while others belonged to tribes against which Panda had 
made war, and had fled for protection to the English flag. 

The younger warriors, fierce, arrogant, despising the white man because they do not 
know him, have repeatedly begged to be allowed to invade Natal. They urge, in pur- 
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suance of their reqnest, that they will conquer the country, restore to their king all the 
fugitives who have run away from him, and inflame their own minds, and those of the 
young and ignorant, by glowing descriptions of the rich spoil which would fall to the con- 
querors, the herds of cattle, the tons of beads, the quantities of fire-arms and ammunition, 
and, in fact, the unlimited supply of everything which a Kaffir's heart can possibly desire. 
The older men, however, who have more acquaintance with the white men, and a tolerably 
good experience of the fact that when a white man fires his gun he generally hits his 
mark, have always dissuaded their younger and more impetuous comrades from so rash 
an attempt. 

Strangely enough, the argument which has proved most powerful is really a very weak 
one. The Kaffir, like other men, is brave enough when he ean comprehend his danger; 
but he does not at all like to face a peril which he cannot understand. Like all unknown 
things, such a peril is indeed terrible to a Kaffir's mind, and this unknown peril is 
summed up in the word cannon, or “ By-and-by ”—to use the native term. Why cannon 
are so called will presently be mentioned. The Kaflirs have heard that the dreadful] 
By-and-by eats up everything—trees, houses, stones, grass; and, as they justly argue, it is 
very likely to eat np Kaffir soldiers) Of course, in defending a fort against Kaffirs, 
cannon, loaded with grape and canister, would be of terrible efficacy, and they would be 
justified in declining to assault any place that was defended with such dreadful weapons. 
But they do not seem to be aware that guns in a fort and guns in the bush are two very 
different things, and that, if they could decoy the artillery into the bush, the dreaded 
weapons would be of scarcely more use than if they were logs of wood. This distinction 
the Kaftir never soems to havo drawn, and the wholesome dread of cannon has done ve 
much to insure tranquillity among the impetuous and self-confident soldiery of Kaffirland. 

The odd name of “ By-and-by” became attached to the cannon in the following 
manner :—When the natives first saw some pieces of artillery in the Natal district, they 
asked what such strange objects could be, and were answered that they would learn 
“by-and-by.” Further questions, added to tho firing of a few shots, gave them such a 
terror of the “ By-and-hy,” that they have never liked to match themselves against such 
weapons, 

The Zuln tribes aro remarkablo for being the only people in that part of Africa who 
have practised war in an European sense of the word. The other tribes arc very good at 
bush-fighting, and are exceedingly crafty at taking an enemy unawares, and coming on 
him before he is prepared for them. Guerilla warfare is, in fact, their only mode of 
waging battle, and, as is necessarily the case in such warfare, more depends on the 
exertion of individual combatants than on the scicntific combination of masses. But the 
Zulu tribe have, since the time of Tchaka, the great inventor of military tactics, carried 
on war in a manner approaching the notions of civilization. 

Their men are organized into regiments, each subdivided into companies, and each 
commanded by its own chief, or colonel, while the king, as commanding general, leads his 
forces to war, disposes them in battle array, and personally directs their movements. 
They give an enemy notice that they are about to march against him, and boldly meet 
him in the open field. There isa military ctiquette about them which some of our own 
people have been slow to understand, They once sent a message to the English com- 
mander that they would “come and breakfast with him.” He thought it was only a joke, 
and was very much surprised when the Kaffirs, true to their promise, came pouring like a 
torrent over the hills, leaving him barely time to get his men under arms before the dark 
enemies arrived. 

As, in Kaffir warfare, much stress is laid upon the weapons, offensive and defensive, 
with which the troops are armed, it will be necessary to give a description of their weapons 
before we proceed any further. They are but few and simple, and consist of certain 
spears, called “ assagais,” short clubs, called “kerries,” and shields made of the hides 
of oxen, 

Almost every nation has its distinguishing weapons, or, at all cvents, one weapon 
which is held in greater estimation than any other, and which is never used so skilfully as 
by itself, The Australian savage has the boomerang, a weapon which cannot be used 
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tightly except by an Australian. Many Europeans can throw it so as to make it perform 
some trifling evolution in the air, but there are none who can really use it as an efficient 
weapon or instrument of hunting. 

The Dyak has his sumpitan, and the Macoushie Indian his analogous weapon, the 
zarabatana, through which are blown the tiny poisoned arrows, a hnndred of which can 
be held in the hand, and each one of which has death npon its point. The Ghoorka 
has his kookery, the heavy curved knife, with which he will kill a tiger in fair fight, 
and boldly attack civilized soldiers in spite of their more elaborate arms. Then the Sikh 
has the strange quoit weapon, or chakra, which skims through the air or ricochets from 
the gronnd, and does frightful execution on the foe. The Esquimaux have their 
harpoons, which will serve either for catching seals or assaulting the enemy. The Poly- 
nesians have their terrible swords and gauntlets armed with the teeth of sharks, each of 
which cuts like a lancet, and inflicts a wound which, though not dangerous by itself, 
becomes so when multiplied by the score and intlicted on the most sensitive part of 
the body. 

Some of these weapons are peculiar in shape, and are not used in other countries, 
whereas some are modifications of implements of warfare spread over a great part of the 
globe, and altered in shape and size to suit the locality. Of snch a nature is the special 
weapon of the Kaffirs inhabiting the Natal district, the slight-looking but most formidable 
spear or assagai. 

The spear is one of the simplest of all weapons, the simplest of all excepting the 
club. In its primitive state the spear is nothing but a stick of greater or lesser length, 
sharpened at one end. The best example of this primitive spear may be fonnd in 
Borneo, where the weapon is made in a few minutes by taking a piece of bamboo of 
convenient length, and cntting off one end diagonally. The next improvement in spear- 
making was to put the pointed end in the fire fora few moments. This process enabled 
the spear-maker to scrape the point more easily, while the charred wood was rendered 
hard, and capable of resisting damp better than if it had been simply scraped to a point. 
Spears of this kind are to be found in almost every primitive savage tribe. 

A further improvement now takes place. The point is armed with some material 
harder than the wood, which material may be bone, horn, stone, metal, or other similar 
substance, Some nations arm the heads of their spears with sharp flakes of flint or 
obsidian. Some tip them with the end of a sharp horn, or even with the claws of a 
mammal or a bird—the kangaroo, emu, and cassowary being used for this singular 
purpose. In many parts of the earth, the favourite spears are armed with the teeth of 
sharks, while others are headed with the tail-spine of the sting-ray, which not only 
penetrates deeply, but breaks into the wound, and always causes death. These additions 
to the spears, together with others formed of certain marine shells, are necessarily the 
productions of tribes that inhabit certain islands in the warmer seas, 

The last and greatest improvement that is made in the manufacture of spears is 
the abolition of all additions to the head, and making the head itself of metal. For 
this purpose iron is generally used, partly because it takes a sharp edge, and partly 
becanse it can be easily forged into any required shape. 

The natives of Sonthern Africa are wonderful proficicnts in forging iron, and indeed 
a decided capability for the blacksmith’s art seems to be inherent in the natives of 
Africa, from north to south and from east to west. None of the tribes can do very much 
with the iron, but the little which they require is worked in perfection. As is the 
case with all uncivilized beings, the whole treasnres of the art are lavished on their 
weapons ; and so if we wish to see what an African savage can do with iron, we must 
look at his spears, knives, and arrows—the latter indeed being but spears in miniature. 

The heads of the Kaffir’s spears are extremely variable in form, some being a mere 
ΜΕ but the generality being blade-shaped. Very few are barbed, and the οτάϊπα 
shape is that which is seen several times in the illustration on page 97. Still 
wherever the blade is adopted, it has always one pecnliarity of structure, whether it be 
plain or barbed. A raised ridge passes along the centre, and the blade is convex on one 
side of the ridge, and concave on the other. The reason of this curious structure seems 
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to be twofold. In the first place, it is possible that this structure of the blade acts 
much as the feathers of an arrow, or the spiral groove on the rifle-halls invented by Dr. 
Croft, and which can be used in smooth-bore barrels. Colouel Lane Fox finds that if a 
thread be tied to the point of an assagai, and the weapon be thrown with yreat care, so 
that no revolving force is given by the thrower, the thread is found spirally twisted round 
the head and shaft hy the time that the weapon has touched the ground. 

That certainly seems to be one reason for the form. Another reason is, that a hlade 
thus shaped can be sharpencd very easily, when it becomes blunt. Nothing is necded 
but to take a flint, or even the back of a common knife, and scrape it along the edge, and, 
if properly done, a single such scrape will sharpen the weapon afresh. The head is always 
made of soft iron, and so yields easily to the sharpening process. The reader may 
remember that the harpoons which we use fur whale-hunting are always made of the 
softest iron; were they made of steel, the first furious tug of the whale might sna 
them, while, if they were to become blunt, they could not be sharpened without muc 
trouble and hard work at the grindstone. 

Settiug aside the two questions of rotatory motion and convenience of sharpening, it is 
possible that the peculiar structure of the blade may be owing to the fact that such a 
structure would produce the greatest amount of strength with the least amount of material. 
The sword-hayonet of the Chassepot rifle is made on a similar principle. Whether the 
Kaflir is aware of this principle aud forges his spear-head in accordance with it, is another 
point. The reader, better informed than the Kaffir, may perhaps remcmber that the 
identical principle is carried out in the “corrugated” iron, now in such general use for 
buildings, roofs, and similar purposes. 

Kaffirs have a great fondness for implements made of soft iron, and prefer a knife 
made of that material to the best blade that Sheffield can produce. They admit that for 
some purposes the steel blade is superior to their own, but that for ordinary work nothing 
can compare with the soft iron, Thestcel blade breaks, and is useless, while the soft iron 
only bends, Moreover, when they want to scoop out a hollow in a piece of wood, such 
as the bowl of a spoon, the inflexible steel blade would be nearly nscless, But a Kaffir 
simply takes his soft iron knife, bends it to the requisite curve, and thus can make, at a 
moment’s notice, a gouge with any degree of curvature. When he has finished his work, 
he puts the blade on a flat stone, and beats it straight again in a few secouds. The 
Kaflir knife is not at all like our own, but is shaped just like the head of an assagai. In 
using it, he grasps the handle just as artists represent assassins holding daggers, and not 
as we hold knives. He always cuts away from himself, as is showu on page 67; and, 
clumsy as this mode of using a knife may appear, Englishmen have often learned to 
appreciate it, and to employ it in preference to the ordinary European fashion. 

Unfit as would be the tools made by a Kaffir wheu employed in Europe, those made in 
Europe and used in Southern Africa are still less useful. Being unacquainted with this 
fact, both travellers and settlers are apt to spend much money in England upon articles 
which they afterwards find to be without the least value—articles which an experienced 
settler would not take as a gift. 

As a familiar example of the difference between the tools required in various countries, 
the axe may be mentioned. It is well known that, of all the varieties of this tool, the 
American axe is the best, as it has attained its present superiority by dint of long 
experience on part of the makers among the vast forests of their country. Emigrants, 
therefore, almost invariably supply themselves with a few American axes, and in most 
cases they could not do better. But in Southern Africa this excellent tool is as 
useless as would be a razor in chipping stones. The peculiar wood of the mimosa, a tree 
which is used so universally in Southern Africa, is sure to notch the edge of the axe, 
and in a short time to render it incapable of doing its work ; whereas the South African 
axe, which would be a clumsy and slow-working tool in America, can cut down the 
hardest mimosa without suffering any injury. 

There is anothcr reason why a Kaffir prefers his own iron-work to that of European 
make. His own manufacture has the property of resisting damp without rusting. If 
an European knife or stee] tool of the finest quality be left in the open air all night, and 
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by the side of it a Kaffir’s assagai, the former will be covered with rust, while the latter 
is as bright as ever. Such is the case with tbuse assagais which are brought to England. 
I have no trouble in keeping my own specimens clean, while all the other steel weapons 
must ey perfectly dry, and require to be continually looked over, and tbe rust spots 
remove 

It is possible that tbis freedom from rust may be obtained by a process similar to 
that which is employed in the manufacture of geological hammers, namely, that while 
the metal is hot, it is plunged into oil, and then hammered. The excellence of the blade 
is partially owing to the fact that the fire in which the metal is smelted, and afterwards 
heated for the forge, is made of charcoal, so as to convert the iron into a kind of steel. 
The celebrated “ wootz” steel of India is made by placing the iron in small crucibles 
together with little twigs of certain trees, and then submitting the crucible to a very 
intense heat. : 

It is evident that, in order to produce such weapons, the Kaffir must be a good black- 
smith, and it is certain that, when we take into consideration tbe kind of work which 
has to be done, be can hardly be surpassed in his art. Certainly, if any English black- 
smith were given a quantity of iron ore, and only had the very primitive tools which 
the Kathir blacksmith employs, he would be entirely vanquished by his dusky brother 
of the forge. 

Among tbe Kaffirs, a blacksmith is a man of considerable importance, and is much 
respected by the tribe. He will not profane the mystery of his craft by allowing un- 
initiated eyes to inspect his various proccsses, and therefore carries on his operations at 
some distance from the kraal. His first care is to prepare tbe bellows. The form which 
he uses prevails over a very large portion of Africa, and is seen, with some few modifi- 
cations, even among the many islands of Polynesia. It consists of two leathern sacks, 
at the upper end of which is a handle. To the lower end of each sack is attached 
the hollow horns of some animal, that of the cow or the eland being most commonly 
used; and when the bags are alternately inflated and compressed, the air passes out 
through the two borns. 

OF course the beat of the fire would destroy the horns if they were allowed to come 
in contact with it, and they are therefore inserted, not into the fire, but into on earthen- 
ware tibe, which communicates with the fire. The use of valves is unknown; but as the 
two horns do not open into the fire, but into the tube, the fire is not drawn into the 
bellows as would otberwise be the case, This arrangement, however, causes considerable 
waste of air, so that the bellows-blower is obliged to work much harder than would be 
the case if he were provided with an instrument that could conduct the blast directly to 
its destination. The ancient Evyptians used a bellows of precisely similar construction, 
except that they did not work them entirely by hand. They stood with one foot on each 
sack, and blew the fire by alternately pressing on them with tbe feet, and raising them 
by means of a cord fastened to their upper ends. 

When the blacksmith is about to set to work, he digs a hole in the ground, in which 
the fire is placed, and then sinks the earthenware tube in a sloping direction, so that the 
lower end opens at the bottom of the hole, while the upper cnd projects above the level 
of the ground. The two horns are next inserted into the upper end of the earthenware 
tube, and the bellows are then fastened in their places, so that the sacks are conveniently 
disposed for the hands of the operator, who sits between them, A charcoal fire is then 
laid in the hole, and is soon brought to a powerfnl heat by means of the bellows. A larger 
stone serves the purpose of an anvil, and a smaller stone does duty for a hammer. Some- 
times the hammer is made of a conical piece of iron, but in most cases a stone is 
considered sufficient. The rough work of hammering the iron into shape is generally 
done by the chief blacksmith’s assistants, of whom he bas several, all of whom will pound 
away at the iron in regular succession. The sbaping and finishing tbe article is reserved 
by the smith for himself. The other tools are few and simple, and consist of punches 
and ride pincers made of two rods of iron. ' 

With these instruments the Kaffir smith can cast brass into various ornamchts. 
Sometimes he pours it into a cylindrical mould, so as to make a bar from which bracelets 
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and similar ornaments can be hammered, and sometimes he makes studs and knobs by 
forming their shapes in clay moulds, 

In the illustration a native forge is seen in full operation. The chief smith is at the 
left of the engraving, seated at the bellows and blowing the fire, in which is placcd an 
iron rod which is going to be forged into an assagai-head. The manner in which the 
horn tubes of the bellows are fastened to the ground—a stick being laid across each horn, 
and a heavy stone upon each stick—is well shown. At the right hand of the smith is a 
basket containing charcoal, and another is seen near the assistant. On the opposite side 
sits the assistant or apprentice blacksmith, busily hammering with a conical stone at the 
spear-head which is being forged, and at his side lie one or two finished heads, Behind 
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them, another smith is hard at work with a huge stone with which he is crushing the ore. 
On the right hand of the illustration is seen the reed fence which is erected in order to 
keep off the wind, and in the middle distance is the kraal to which the smiths belong. 
The reed fence is supported by being lashed to a mimosa. Some jars of beer stand 
within the shadow of the fence for the occasional refreshment of the blacksmiths. 

How the blacksmith contrives to work without burning his right hand is rather 
unintelligible. I have handled the conical hammer, and find that the hand is brought 
so close to the iron that, when it is heated to a glowing redness, the effect upon the 
fingers must be singularly unpleasant, not to mention the sparks that fly about so liberally 
when heated iron is struck. Sometimes, when a native is making small objects, he takes 
a tolerably large hammer, reverses it, and drives the small end deeply into the ground. 
The face of the hammer is then uppermost, and answers as an anvil, on which he works 
with a hammer of smaller size, 
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Although the bellows which a Katfir makes are sufficiently powerful to enable him 
to melt brass, and to forge iron into various shapes, they do not seem to give a sufficiently 
strong and continuous blast to enable him to weld iron together. Mr. Moffatt mentions 
ἃ curious anecdote, which illustrates this point. He was visiting Moselekatse, the king 
of the northern division of the Zulu tribes, and very much frightened the savage monarcli 
by the sight of the wagon, the wheels of which seemed to his ignorant mind to be 
endowed with motion by some magic power. His greatcst wonder was, however, excited 
by the tire of the wheel, as he could not comprehend how such a piece of iron could 
be made without the junction of the ends being visible. 

A native who had accompanied Mr. Moffatt explained to the king how the mystery 
was solved, He took the missionary’s right hand in his own, held it up before the king, 
and said, “ My eyes saw that very hand cut those bars of iron, take a piece off one ‘end, 
and then join them as you see now.” After a carcful inspection, the spot where the iron 
had been welded was pointed out. Tho king then wanted to know whether medicine 
were given to the iron in order to endow it with such wonderful powers, but was told that 
nothing was used except fire, a chisel, and a hammer. 

Yet Moselekatse was king of the essentially warlike Zulus, a nation which possessed 
plenty of blacksmiths who were well versed in their art, and could forge the leaf-shaped 
blades of the assagais with such skill that the best European smiths could not produce 
weapons more perfectly suited for the objcct which they were intended to fulfil. 

Le Vaillant narrates an amusing instance of the astonishment caused to some Kaffir 
blacksmiths by a rude kind of bellows which he made after the European fashion. 
After paying a just tribute of admiration to the admirable work produced by the dusky 
blacksmiths in spite of their extremely rude and imperfect tools, he proceeds to describe 
the form of bellows which they used, which is just that which has been already mentioned. 

“T had great difficulty in making them comprehcnd how much snperior the bellows 
of our forges in Europe were to their invention; and being persuaded that the little 
they might catch of my explanation would soon escape from their memories, and would 
consequently be of no real advantage to them, I resolved to add example to precept, and 
to operate myself in their prescnce. 

“Having despatched one of my people to our camp with orders to bring the bottoms 
of two boxes, a piece of a summer kaross, a hoop, a few small nails, a hammer, a saw, and 
other small tools that I might have occasion for, as soon as he returned I formed in 
great haste, and in a very rude manner, a pair of bellows, which were not more powerful 
than those generally nsed in our kitchens. Two picces of hoop which I placed in the 
inside served to keep the skin always at an equal distance ; and I did not forget to make 
a hole in the inferior part, to give αὶ readier admittance to the air—a simple method of 
which they had no conception, and for want of which they were obliged to waste a great 
deal of time in filling the sheepskin. 

“T had no iron pipe, but,as I only meant to make a model, I fixed to the extremity 
of mine a toothpick case, after sawing off one of its ends. I then placed my instrument 
on the ground near the fire, and, having fixed a forked stick in the ground, I laid across 
it a kind of lever, which was fastened to a bit of packthread proceeding from the 
bellows, and to which was fixed a piece of lead weighing seven or eight pounds, To form 
a just idea of the surprise of these Kaffirs on this occasion, one must have seen with 
what attention they beheld all my operations; the uncertainty in which thcy were, and 
their anxiety to discover what would be the event. They could not resist their excla- 
mations when they saw me, by a few easy motions and with one hand, give their fire 
the greatest activity by the velocity with which I made my machine draw in and 
again force out the air. Putting some pieces of iron into their tire, I made them red 
hot in a few minutes, which they undoubtedly could not have done in half an hour. 

“This specimen of my skill raised their astonishment to the highest pitch, I may 
venture to say that they were almost convulsed and thrown into a delirium, Thcy 
danced and capered round the bellows; each tried them in turn, and they clapped their 
hands the better to testify their joy. They begged me to make them a present of this 
wonderful machine, and seemed to await for my answer with impaticnce, not imagining, 
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as I judged, that I would readily give up so valuable a piece of furniture. It would 
afford me great pleasure to hear, at some future period, that they have brought them 
to perfection, and that, above all, they preserve a remembrance of that stranger who 
first supplied them with the most essential instrument in metallurgy.” 

As far as can be judged by the present state of the blacksmith’s art in Kaffirland, 
the natives have not derived the profit from Le Vaillant’s instructions which lie so 
ingenuously predicted. In all probability, the bellows in question would be confiscated 
by the chief of the tribe, who would destroy their working powers in endeavouring to 
make out their action. Moreover, the Kaffir is eminently conservative in his notions, and 
he would rather prefer tle old sheepskin, which only required to be tied at the legs 
and neck with thongs, to the comparatively elaborate instrument of the white traveller, 
which needed the use of wooden hoops, nails, saw, hammer, and the other tools of the 
civilized workman. ἡ 

The Kaffir smiths have long known the art of wire-drawing, though their plates are 
very rude, the metal comparatively soft, and the wire in consequence irregularly drawn. 
Morcover, they cannot make wire of iron, but are obliged to content themselves with the 
softer metals, such as brass and copper. Mr. Moffatt, the African missionary, relates au 
amusing anecdote of an interview with a native metal worker. As a niissionary ought to 
do, he had a practical knowledge of the blacksmith’s art, and so became on friendly terms 
with his dark brother of the forge; and after winning his heart by making him a new 
wire-drawing plate, made of steel, and pierced for wires of twenty variations in thickness, 
indueed him to exhibit the whole of his mystic process. 

His first proceeding was to prepare four moulds, very simply made by building a little 
heap of dry sand, and pushing into it a little stick about a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
He then built and lighted a charcoal fire, such as las already been described, and he next 
placed in a kind of rude clay crucible some copper and a little tin. A vigorous manipu- 
lation of the bellows fused the copper and tin together, and he then took out the crucible 
with a rude kind of tongs made of bark, and poured the contents into the holes, thus 
making a number of short brass rods about a quarter of an inch in diameter and three or 
four inches in length. These rods were next removed from the monlds aud hammered 
with a stone until they were reduced to half their diameter. During this operation, the 
rods were frequently heated in the flame of burning grass. 

Next came the important operation of drawing the rods through the holes, so as to 
convert them into wire. The end of a rod was sharpened aud forced through the largest 
hole, a split stick being used hy way of pincers, and the rod continually greased. By 
repeating this process the wire is passed through holes that become regularly smaller in 
diameter, until at last it is scarcely thicker than sewing thread. The wire-plate is about 
half an inch in thickness. The brass thus made is not equal in colour to that in which 
zinc is used instead of tin, but as it is capable of taking a high polish, the native cares 
for nothing more. The reader may perhaps remember that Mr. Williams, the well-known 
missionary, established his reputation among the savages to whom he was sent by making 
an extemporized set of bellows out of boxes and boards, the rats always eating every 
serap of leather that was exposed. 

The knowledge of forge work which Mr. Moffatt possessed was gained by him under 
very adverse circumstances. A broken-down wagon had to be mended, and there was no 
alternative but to turn blacksmith and mend the wagon, or to abandon the expedition. 
Finding that the chief drawback to the powers of the forge was the inefficient construction 
of the native bellows, he set to work, and contrived to make a pair of bellows very similar 
to those of which Le Vaillant gave so glowing a description. And, if any proof were 
needed that the French traveller's aspirations had uot been realized, it may be found 
in the fact that the rude bellows made by the English missionary were as much a matter 
of astonishment to the natives as those which had been made by Le Vaillant some 
sixty years before. 

Much of the iron used in Southern Africa scems to be of meteoric origin, and is found 
in several Incalities in a wonderfully pure state, so that very little labour is needed in 
order to make it fit for the forge. 
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The Kaffir blacksmith never need trouble himself about the means of obtaining a fire. 
Should he set up his forge in the vicinity of a kraal, the simplest plan is to send his 
assistant for a firebrand from one of the huts. But, if he should prefer, as is often the 
case, to work at some distance from the huts, he can procure fire with perfect certainty, 
thongh not without some labour. 

He first procures two sticks, one of them taken from a soft-wood tree, and the other 
from an acacia, or some other tree that furnishes a hard wood. Of course both the sticks 
must be thoroughly dry, a condition about which there is little difficulty in so hot a 
climate, His next care is to shape one end of the hard stick into a point, and to bore a 
small hole in the middle of the soft stick. He now squats down in the attitude shown in 
the engraving, places the pointed tip of the hard stick in the hole of the soft stick, and, 
“ἰ the former between his hands, twirls it backwards and forwards with extreme 
rapidity. 
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As he goes on, the hole becomes enlarged, and a small quantity of very fine dust falls 
into it, being rubbed away by the friction. Presently, the dust is seen to darken in colour, 
then to become nearly black; and presently a very slight smoke is seen to rise. The 
Kaffir now redoubles his efforts; he aids the effect of the revolving stick by his breath, 
and in a few more seconds the dust bursts into a flame. The exertion required in this 
operation is very severe, and by the time that the fire manifests itself the producer is 
bathed in perspiration. 

Usually, two men, at least, take part in fire-making, and, by dividing the labour, very 
much shorten the process. It is evident that, if the perpendicular stick be thus worked, 
the hands must gradually slide down it until they reach the point. The solitary Kaffir 
would then be obliged to stop the stick, shift his hands to the top, and begin again, thus 
losing much valuable time. But when two Kaffirs unite in fire-making, one sits opposite 
the other, and as soon as he sees that his comrade’s hands have nearly worked themselves 
down to the bottom of the stick, he places his own hands on the top, continues the inove- 
ment, and relieves his friend. Thus, the movement of the stick is never checked fora 
moment, and the operation is consequently hastened. Moreover, considerable assistance 
is given by the second Kaffir keeping the dust properly arranged round the point of the 
stick, and by taking the part of the bellows, so as to allow his gomrade to expend all his 
strength in twirling the stick. 

T have now before me one of the soft sticks in which fire has been made. There is a 
hole very much resembling in shape and size the depressions in a solitaire board, except 
that its sides are black and deeply charred by the fire, and in places highly polished by 
the friction. Some of my readers may perhaps remember that English blacksmiths are 
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equally independent of lucifer matches, flint and steel, and other recognised modes of 
fire-raising. They place a small piece of soft iron on the anvil, together with some 
charcoal dust, and hammer it furiously, The result is that enough heat is evolved to light 
the charcoal, and so to enable the blacksmith to set to work. 

The illustration on page 101 exhibits the blacksmith and his two assistants cngaged 
in making a fire. The “man,” distinguished by his lead-ring, has been taking his turn 
at the firc-stick, and has handed it over to his assistant just before the fire developed itself. 
The slight smoke arising from the stick shows that the operation has been snecessful, as 
is indeed indicated by the attitudes of the other two men. 

We will now sce how the native makes his assagai. 

With their simple tools the native smiths contrive to make their spear-heads of such 
an excellent temper that they take a very sharp edge: so sharp indeed, that the assagai 
is used, not only for cutting up meat and similar offices, but for shaving the head. 
Also, it is so pliable, that a good specimen can be bent nearly double and beaten straight 
again, without being heated. 

When the Kaffir sinith has finished the head of the assagai, it looks something like 
the blade of a table-knife before it is inserted into the handle, and has a straight pro- 
jecting peg, by which it is fastened into the wooden shaft. This peg, or tang as 
cutlers call it, is always notched, so as to make it retain its hold the better. 

Now comes the next process. 

The spear-maker has already by him a number of shafts. These are cut from a 
tree which is popularly called “assagai-wood,” and on the average are nearly five feet in 
length. In diameter they are very small, seldom exceeding that of a man’s little finger 
at the thick end, while the other end tapers to the diameter of an ordinary black-lead 
pencil. The assagai-tree is called scientifically Curtisia Jaginea, and is something like 
the mahogany. 

The shaft of the assagai is seldom, if ever, sufficiently straight to permit the weapon 
to be used at once. It is straightencd by means of heating it over the fire, aud then 
scraping, beating, and bending it until the maker is pleased with the result. Even after 
the weapon has been made and in use, the shaft is very apt to warp, and in this case the 
Kaffir always rapidly straightens the assagai before he throws it. In spite of its brittle 
nature, it will endure a considerable amount of bending, provided that the curve be not 
too sharp, and that the operator does not jerk the shaft as he bends it. Indeed, if it were 
not for the elasticity of the shaft, the native would not be able to produce the peculiar 
quivering or vibrating movement, to which the weapon owes so much of its eflicieney. 

By means of heating the “tang” of the head red-hot, a hole is bored into the thick 
end of the shaft, and the tang passed into it, Were it left without further work, the spear 
would be incomplete, for the head would fall away from the shaft whenever the point 
was held downwards. In order to fasten it in its place, the Kaffir always makes use of 
one material, namely, raw hide. 116 cuts a narrow strip of hide, sometimes retaining the 
hair, and binds it while still wet upon the spear. As it dries, the hide contracts, and forms 
a band nearly as strong as if made of iron. 

There is no particular art displayed in tying this band, we never see in that portion 
of an assagai the least trace of the elaborate and elegant patterns used by the New 
Zealanders in the manufacture of their weapons. The strip of hide is merely rolled 
round the spear and the loose end tucked beneath a fold. Yct the Kaffir is not without 
the power of producing such patterns, and will commonly weave very claborate and 
elegant ornaments, from the hair of the elephant’s tail and similar materials. These 
ornamental lashings are, however, always placed on the shaft of the weapon, and are 
never employed in fastening the head of the assagai in its place. 

In the illustration on page 103 is drawn a group of assagais, in order to show 
the chicf varicties of this weapon. The whole of them have been drawn from specimens 
in my own possession. The word “ assagai” is not a Kaffir term, but, like the popular 
name of the tribe, like the words kaross, kraal, &e. has been borrowed from another 
langnage. The Zulu word for the assagai is em-konto, a word which las a curious though 
accidental resemblance to the Latin contus, 
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The ordinary form is shown at fig. 5. This weapon is five feet seven inches in 
total length, and the blade measures a foot in length from its junction with the shaft. 


Sometimes the blade 
is much longer and 
wider, as seen at fig. 4. 
At fig. 7 is shown a 
very remarkable spe- 
cimen of the assagai, 
Intending to produce 
an extremely elegant 
weapon, the artificer 
has lavished much 
pains on his work. In 
the first place, he has 
forged a deeply-barbed 
head, a form which is 
but rarely seen. He 
has then fastened it to 
the shaft in a rather 
singular way. Instead 
of cutting a strip of raw 
hide and binding it 
round the weapon, he 
has taken the tail of 
a calf, cut off a piece 
about four inches in 
length, drawn the skin 
from it so as to form 
atube, and slipped this 
tube over the spear. 
As is the case with the 
hide-lashing, the tube 
contracts 4s it dries, 
and forms a singularly 
effective mode of at- 
taching the head to the 
shaft. The hair has 
been retained, and, in 
the maker's opinion, a 
very handsome weapon 
has been produced. 
The illustration on 
page 104 shows the 
heads of three of the 
assagais in the larger 
engraving, for the pur- 
pose of showing the 
manner in which they 
are made. They repre- 
sent the chief varieties 
of the weapon, and are 
drawn from my own 
specimens. The upper 
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figure represents the barbed assagai which has just been described (fig. 7), and shows 
that even in this form of head the characteristic concavity and convexity are retained. 
The central figure represents an ordinary “ throwing assagai,” fig. 5; ze. one that is used 
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as a missile, and not as a dagger. In some cases the throwing assagai is shaped in 
a more simple nianner, the head being nothing but a sharpened spike of iron, without any 
pretensions of being formed into a blade. The lowermost figure represents the ordinary 
“ stabbing assagai,” fig.4. This weapon can be used as a missile, but is very seldom employed 
except as a manual weapon. Its long, straight blade is much used in the more peaceful 
vocations of daily life, and a Kaffir in time of peace seldom uses it for any worse purpose 
than slaughtering cattle, and cutting them up afterwards. This is the assagai that is 
usually employed as a knife, and with which the ingenious native contrives to shave 
his head. 

The assagai, in its original form, is essentially a missile, and is made expressly for 
that purpose, although it serves several others. And, insignificant as it looks when 
compared with the larger and more elaborate spears of other nations, there is no spear 
or lance that can surpass it in efficacy. 
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The Kaffir, when going on a warlike or hunting expedition, or even when travelling to 
any distance, takes with him a bundle, or “sheaf,” of assagais, at least five in number, 
and sometimes eight or nine. When ho assails an enemy, he rushes forward, springing 
from side to sido in order to disconcert the aim of his adversary, and burling spear after 
spear with such rapidity that two or three are in the air at once, each having been thrown 
from a different direction. There is little difficulty in avoiding a single spear when thrown 
from the front; but when the point of one is close to the heart, when another is coming 
to the right side, and the enemy is just hurling another on the left, it is a matter of no 
small difficulty to escape one or other of them, If the assailed individual stands still, 
he is sure to be hit, for the Kaffir's aim is absolute certainty ; while if he tries to escape 
ἃ spear coming from the left, he will probably be hit by another coming from the right. 

Moreover, the mode in which the weapon is thrown serves to disconcert the enemy, 
and bewilder his gaze. Just before ho throws the spear, the Kaffir makes it quiver in 
avery peculiar manner. Ife grasps it with the thumb and forefinger of the right hand, 
holding it just above the spot where it balances itsclf, and with the head pointing up 
his arm. The other fingers are laid along the shaft, and are suddenly and firmly closed, 
so as to bring the balance spot of the spcar against the root of the hand. This movement 
causes the spear to vibrate strongly, and is rapidly repeated, until the weapon gives outa 
peculiar humming or shivering noise, impossible to be described, and equally impossible 
to be forgotten when once heard. It is as menacing a sound as the whirr of the 
rattlesnake, and is used by tho Kaffirs when they wish to strike terror into their 
opponents. Σ 

When thrown, the assagai does not lose this vibrating movement, but scems even 
to vibrate stronger than before, the head describing a large arc of a circle, of which the 
balance-point forms the centre. This vibration puzzles the eye of the adversary, because 
it is almost impossible to tell the preciso direction which the weapon is taking. Any one 
can calculate the flight of a rigid missile, such as a thick spear or arrow, but when the 
weapon is vibrating the eyc is greatly hewildercd. δ 
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The whole look of an assagai in the air is very remarkable, and has never beeu 
properly represented. All illustrations have represented it as quite straight and stiff 
in its flight, whereas it looks just like a very slender serpent undulating itself grace- 
fully through the air. It seems instinct with life, and appears rather to be seeking its 
own course than to be a simple weapon thrown by the hand of a man. As it flies along 
it continually gives out the peculiar shivering sound which has been mentioned, and this 
further adds to the delusion of its aspect. 

The illustration represents a group of Kaffir warriors engaged in a skirmish. In the 
present instance they are exhibiting their prowess in a mock fight, the heads of the assagais 
being of wood instead of iron, and blunted, but still hard and sharp enough to give a very 
severe blow—experto crede, In the background are seen a number of soldiers standing 
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behind their shields, so as to exemplify the aptness of their title, the Matabele, or Dis- 
appearers. In the immediate foreground is a soldier in the full uniform of his regiment. 
He has jnst hurled one assagai, and, as may be seen by the manner in which his dress 
is flying, has leaped to his present position with another assagai ready in his hand. Two 
soldiers are plucking out of the ground the assagais thrown by their antagonists, covering 
themselves with their shields while so doing. All these soldiers belong to the same 
regiment, a3 may be seen by the headdress, which constitutes their distinctive uniform. 
The skill displayed by the Kaffirs in the use of this weapon is really surprising. 
The rapidity with which the assagais are snatched from the sheaf, poised, quivered, and 
hurled is almost incredible. We are told that the great mastery of the old English 
archers over the powerful bows which they used, was not so much owing to the personal 
strength of the archer, δα to the manner in which he was taught to “lay his body in his 
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bow,” and thus to manage with ease a weapon that much stronger men could not draw. 
In a similar manner, the skill of the Kaffir in hurling the assagai is attributable not to 
his bodily strength, but to the constant habit of using the weapon. As soon as a boy can 
fairly walk alone, he plays at spear-throwing—throwing with sticks; and as he grows up, 
his father makes sham assagais for him, with wooden instead of iron heads. Two of 
these mock weapons are in iy collection, and are shown at fig. 8 in the illustration on 
p. 103. They exactly resemble the ordinary assagai, except that their heads are of wood ; 
and if one of them happened to hit a nan, it would inflict rather an unpleasant wound. 

When the Κα ἣν grasps his assagai, he and the weapon seem to become one being, 
the quivering spear seeming instinct with life imparted to it by its wielder. In hurling 
it, he assumes intuitively the most graceful of attitudes, reminding the observer of some 
of the ancient statues, and the weapon is thrown with such seeming ease that, as a 
sojourner among them told inc, “the man looks as if he were made of oil.” As he 
hurls the weapon, he presscs on his foe, trying to drive him back, and at the same 
time to recover the spent missiles. 

Sometimes, when he has not space to raise his arm, or when he wants to take his foe 
by surprise, he throws the assagai with a kind of undcrhand jerk, his arm hanging 
at full length. An assagai thus delivered eannot be thrown as far as by the ordinary 
method, but it can be propelled with considerable force, and frequently achieves the object 
for which it was intended. 

He never throws the last of the sheaf, but if he eannot succeed in picking up those 
that are already thrown, either by himself or his encmy, he dashes forward, and as he 
closes with the foe, snaps the shaft of the assagai in the middle, throws away the tip, 
and uses the remaining portion as a daggcr. 

The wood of which the shaft is made, though very elastic, is very brittle, and a novice 
in the art is sure to break several of his spears before lhe learns to throw them pro- 
perly. Unless they are rightly cast, as soon as the blade reaches the ground the shaft 
gives a kind of “whip” forward, and snaps short just above the blade. One of the great 
warrior chiefs made a singular use of this property. Just before going into action, he 
made his men cut the shafts of their assagais nearly across, just beyond the junction 
of the shaft and the head. The consequence of this ingenious ruse became evident 
cnough when the action commenced. If the weapon went true to its mark, it pierced the 
body of the foe just as effectually as if nothing had been done to it; while if it missed, 
and struck the ground or a shield, the shaft instantly snapped, and the weapon was 
thereby rendered useless to the foe. 

Unknowingly, the barbaric chief copied the example that was set by a Roman general 
nearly two thousand years ago. When Marius made war against the Cimbri, his troops 
carried the short heavy javclin, called the pi/um. This weapon had a thick handle, to 
the end of which the long blade was attached by two iron rivets, one in front of the 
other. Before going to battle, he ordered the soldiers to remove the rivet farthest from 
the point, and to supply its place with a slight wooden peg, just strong enough to hold 
the head in its proper position as long as no force was used. When the javelin was 
hurled, the encmy tried to receive it ou their shields; and if they succceded in doing so, 
they drew out the weapon and flung it back at the foe. But as soon as the action began, 
the Cimbri found themselves in a sore strait. No sooner had they caught the javelin in 
their shields, than the slight wooden peg snapped, and allowed the shaft to dangle from 
the blade. Not only was the weapon useless, but it became a serious incumbrance. It 
could not be pulled out of the shield, as it afforded no grasp, and the heavy shaft 
dragged on the ground so as to force the soldier to throw away his shield, and to fight 
without it. 

A very singular modification of the assagai was made by the terrible Tchaka, a chief 
who lived but for war, and was a man of wonderful intellect, dauntless courage, singular 
organizing power, and utterly devoid of compassion. Retaining the assagai, he altered 
its shape, and made it a much shorter and heavier weapon, unfit for throwing, and only 
to be used in a hand-to-haud encounter. After arming his troops with this modified 
weapon, he entirely altered the mode of warfare. 
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His soldiers were furnished with a very large shield and a single assagai. When 
they went into action, they ran in a compact body on the enemy, and as soon as the first 
shower of spears fell, they crouched beneath their shields, allowed the weapons to expend 
their force, and then sprang in for a hand-to-hand encounter. Their courage, naturally 
great, was excited by promises of reward, and by the certainty that not to conquer was to 
die. Ifa soldier was detected in running away, he was instantly killed by the chief, and 
the same punishment awaited any one who returned from battle without his spear and 
shield. Owing to these tactics, he raised the tribe of the Amazulu to be the most powerful 
in the country. He absorbed nearly sixty other tribes into his own, and extended his 
dominions nearly half across the continent of Africa. 

He at last formed the bold conception of sweeping the whole South African coast 
with his armies, and extirpating the white inhabitants. But, while at the zenith of his 
power, he was treacherously killed by two of his brothers, Dingan and Umlangane. 
The two murderers fought for the kingdom on the following day, and Dingan ascended the 
throne over the bodies of both his brothers. The sanguinary mode of government which 
Tchaka had created was not likely to be ameliorated in such hands, and the name 
of Dingan was dreaded nearly as much as that of his brother. His successor and brother, 
Panda, continued to rule in the same manner, though without possessing the extra- 
ordinary genius of the mighty founder of his kingdom, and found himself obliged to 
form an alliance with the English, instead of venturing to make war upon thein. Tchaka’s 
invention of the single stabbing-assagai answered very well as long as the Zulus only 
fought against other tribes of the same country. But, when they came to encounter 
the Dutch Boers, it was found that the stabbing assagai was almost useless against 
mounted enemies, and they were obliged to return to the original form of the weapon. 

If the reader will refer to the illustration which has already been mentioned, he 
will see two specimens of the short stabbing-assagai with the large blade. A fine example 
of this weapon is seen at fig. 1. The reader will see that the blade is extremely wide 
and leaf-shaped, and that the other cnd, or butt of the spear, is decorated with a tuft of 
hairs taken from the tail of a cow. Another example is seen at fig. 3. The maker has 
bestowed great pains on this particular weapon. Just atthe part where the spear balances, 
a piece of soft leather is formed into a sort of handle, and is finished off at either end 
with a ring made of the wire-like hair of the elephant’s tail. Several wide rings of the 
same material decorate the shaft of the weapon, and all of them are like the well-known 
“Turk’s-head” knot of the sailors. 

Fig. 6 of the same illustration shows another assagai, which has once had a barbed 
blade like that at fig. 7, but which has been so repeatedly ground that the original 
shape is scarcely perceptible. The spear which is drawn at fig. 13 is one of the orna- 
taental wooden weapons which a Kafiir will use when etiquette forbids lim to carry a real 
assagai. This particular spear is cut from one piece of wood, and is decorated according 
to Kaffir notions of beauty, by contrasts of black and white gained by charring the wood. 
The ornamental work on the shaft is thus blackened, and so is one side of the broad 
wooden blade. The spear shown at fig. 9 is used in elephant hunting, and will be 
described in a future chapter. 

To a Kaffir the assagai is a necessary of life. He never stirs without taking a weapon 
of some kind in his hand, and that weapon is generally the assagai. With it he kills his 
game, with it he cuts up the carcase, with it he strips off the hide, and with it he fashions 
the dresses worn by the women as well as the men. The ease and rapidity with which 
he performs these acts are really astonishing. When cutting up slaughtered cattle, he 
displays as much knowledge of the various cuts as the most experienced butcher, and 
certainly no butcher could operate more rapidly with his knife, saw, and cleaver, than 
does the Kaffir with his simple assagai. ; ; 

For every purpose wherein a European uses a knife, the Kaffir uses his assagai. With 
it he cuts the shafts for his weapons, and with its sharp blade he carves the wooden 
clubs. spoons, dishes, and pillows, and the various utensils required in his daily life. 

When hurling his assagais, whether at an animal which he is hunting or at a foe, or 
even when exhibiting his skill to a spectator, the Kaffir becomes strongly excited, and 
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seems almost beside himself. The sweetest sound that can greet a Kaffir's ears is the 
sound of his weapon entering the object at which it was aimed, and in order to enjoy 
this strange gratification, he will stab a slain animal over and over again, forgetful in the 
exeitement of the moment that every needless stab injures the hide which might be so 
useful to him. When the chief summons his army, and the warriors go through their 
extraordinary performances in his presenee, they never fail to expatiate ou the gratification 
whieh they shall derive from hearing their assagais strike into the bodies of their 
opponents. 

It is rather a curious faet that the true Kaffir never uses the bow and arrow. Though 
nearly surrounded by tribes which use this weapon, and though cften suffering in skir- 
mishes from the poisoned arrows of the Bosjesmans, he rejects the bow in warfare, con- 
sidering it to be a weapon ineousistent with the dignity of a warrior. He has but two 
weapons, the assagai and the club, and he wields the second as skilfully as the first. 

The clubs used by the Kaftir tribes are extremely variable in size, and rather so in 
form. Some of them are more than six feet in length, while some are only fourteen or 
fifteen inehes. Bunt they all agree in one point, namely, that they are straight, or, at all 
events, are intended to be so; and that one end is terminated by a kuob, They are 
popularly known as “ kuob-kerries.” 

In order to show the extreme difference of size that is found among them, several 
specimens are figured in the illustration on page 103. Three specimens are seen at fig. 
10. That on the right hand is used as a weapon, and is wielded in a very curious 
manner, Not only can it be employed as a weapon with which an opponent can be 
struck, but it is also used as a missile, somunetimes being flung straight at the antagonist, 
and sometimes thrown on the ground in such a manner that its elasticity causes it to re- 
bound and strike the enemy from below instead of from above. The Australian savages 
possess clubs of a similar shape, and also employ the ricochet. 

The other two kerries are not meant as weapons. It is contrary to etiquette for a 
Kaffir to carry an assagai when he enters the hut of a superior, and he therefore ex- 
chauges the weapon for the innocent kerrie, And it is also contrary to etiquette to use 
the real assagai in dances. But, as 
in their dances the various operations 
of warfare and hunting are imitated, 
it is necessary for the performers to 
have something that will take the 
place of an assagai, and they accord- 
ingly provide themselves with knob- 
kerries about the same leugth as the 
weapons whose plaee they supply. 

One very common form of the 
short knob-kerrie is shown at fig. 14. 
This weapon is only twenty inehes 
in length, and can be conveniently 
carried in the belt. At close quarters 
it can be used as a club, but it is 
more frequently employed as a mis- 
sile. The illustration represents a 
Kaffir lad in the act of throwing the 
knob-kerrie. He has four or five of 
these missiles in his left hand, and 

THROWING THE KERRIE. huris them one after the other with 

great rapidity. The animals which 

ΤΙ he is attacking are the rock-rabbits, 

scientifically known under the name of Hyrax, and identical with the “coney” of the 
Scriptures. 

The Kaffir is eo trained from infaney to hurl his weapons that he always prefers those 
which can be thrown. The force and precision with whieh the natives will fling these 
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short kerries is really astonishing. If Europeans were to go after birds, and provide 
themselves with knobbed sticks instead of guns, they would bring home but very little 
game. Yet a Kaffir takes his knob-kerries as a matter of course, when he goes after the 
bustard, the quail, or other birds, and seldom returns without success. 

The general plau is for two men to hunt in concert. They walk some fifty yards 
apart, and when they come to any spot which seems a likely place for game, they rest 
their kerries on their right shoulders, so as to lose no time in drawing back the hand when 
they wish to fling the weapon. As soon as a bird rises, they simultaneously hurl their 
kerries at it, one always aiming a little above the bird, and the other a little below. 1, 
then, the bird catches sight of the upper club, and dives down to avoid it, the lower club 
takes effect, while, if it rises from the lower kerrie, it falls a victim to the upper. 

This plan is wonderfully efficacious, as I have proved by personal experience. One of 
my friends and myself determined to try whether we could kill game in the Kaffir 
fashion. So we cut some knobbed sticks, and started off in search of snipe. As soon as 
a snipe rose, we flung the stick at it, and naturally missed, as it was quite beyond the 
range of any missile propelled by hand. However, marking the spot where it alighted, 
we started it afresh, and by repeating this process, we got sufticiently near to bring it 
within the compass of our powers, and succeeded in knocking it down. 

Generally, the short, thick, heavily-knobbed kerrie belongs rather to the Hottentot 
and the Bosjesman than to the Zulu, who prefers the longer weapon, even as a missile, 
But it is evident that the former shape of the weapon is the original one, and that the 
Kaffir, who derived it from its original inventor, the Hottentot, has gradually lengthened 
the shaft and diminished the size of the head. 

The material of which the kerrie is made is mostly wood, that of the acacia being 
frequently used for this purpose. The long knob-kerries of the Zulus are generally cut 
from the tree that is emphatically, though not euphoniously, named Stink-wood, on 
account of the unpleasant odour which it gives out while being worked. As soon as it 
is dry, this odour goes off, and not even the most sensitive nostril can be annoyed by it. 
The stink-wood is a species of lanrel, and its scientific name is Laurus bullata, 

The most valuable, as well as the most durable knob-kerries are those which are cut 
out of rhinoceros horn, and a native can hardly be induced to part with a fine specimen 
for any bribe. In the first place, the very fact of possessing such an article shows that 
he must be a mighty hunter, and have slain a rhinoceros; and in the sccond place, its 
great efficacy, and the enormous amount of labour expended in carving out of the solid 
horn, endear it so much to him, that he will not part with it except for something which 
will tend to raise him in the eyes of his comrades. In England, a fine specimen of knob- 
kerrie, made from the horn of the white rhinoceros, has been known to fetch as much 
as ten pounds. 

Thus much for the offensive weapons of the Zulu Katfir. Towards the north, as well 
as to the west of the Draakensberg Mountains, a peculiar battle-axe is used, which is 
evidently a modification of the barbed spear which has already been described ; but the 
true Zulu uses no weapon except the assagai and the kerrie. 
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Tue Zulu tribe have but one piece of defensive armour, namely, the shield. The Kaffirs 
either are ignorant of, or despise bodily armour of any kind, not even protecting their 
heads by caps and helmets, but exposing their naked bodies and limbs to the weapons of 
the foe. The shields ave always made of ox-hide, and their colour denotes the depart- 
ment of the army to which the owner belongs. None but “men,” wlio are entitled to 
wear the head-ring, are privileged to carry white shields, while the “boys” on their pro- 
motion are furnished with black shiclds. Some of them have their black and white 
shields spotted with red or brown, this colouring denoting the particular regiment to 
which they belong. It will be seen, therefore, that the shield constitutes a kind of 
uniform, and it has more than once happened, that when the Zulu warriors have got the 
better of their enemies, some of the more crafty among the vanquished have contrived to 
exchange their own shields for those belonging to slain Zulu warriors, and have thus con- 
trived to pass themselves off as victorious Amazulu until they could find an opportunity 
of making their escape. 

_ _ The accompanying illustration represents a shield in my collection, As may be seen, 
it is a “man’s” shield, the ground colour being white, while the black patch towards the 
upper end, and the red patch at the bottom, serve to indicate the regiment to which the 
owner belonged. The double row of black marks down the centre of the shield is an 
addition which is invariably found in these weapons of war, and serves partly as an 
ornament, and partly as a convenient mode for fastening the handle. In ornamenting thc 
shield with these marks, the Kaffir cuts a double row of slits along the shield while it is 
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still wet and pliant, and then passes strips of black hide in and out through the slits, so 
as to make the black of the strip contrast itself boldly with the white of the shield, In 
the right hand figure the inner surface of the shield is represented, in order to show the 
manner in which these strips are finished off. 

The handle of the Kaftir’s shield is quite unique. Instead of being a mere loop or 
projection in the ceutre of the shield, it is eombined with a stick which runs along the 
eentre of the shield, and is long enough to project at both ends. This stick serves several 
purposes, its chief use being to strengthen the shield and keep it stiff, and its second 
object being to assist the soldier in swinging it about in the rapid manner which is re- 
quired in the Kaffir's mode of fighting and dancing. The projection at the lower end is 
used as a rest, on which the shield can stand whenever the warrior is tired of carrying it 
in his arms, and the shield ought to be just so tat] that, when the owner stands erect, his 
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eyes can just look over the top of the shield, while the end of the stick reaches to the 
crown of his head. It will be seen that the upper end of the stick has an ornament upon 
it. This is made of the furry skin of some animal, which is cut into strips just like those 
which are used for the “tails,” and the strips wound upon the stick in a drum-like 
shape. 

If the reader will refer to the illustration on p. 53, entitled “Kaffirs at Home,” he will 
see three of these shield-sticks placed in the fence of the cattle-fold, ready to be inserted 
in the shield whencver they are wanted. 

Αὐ each side of the shield there is a slight indentation, the object of which is not very 
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clear, unless it be simple fashion. It prevails to a large extent throughout many parts of 
Africa, in some places being comparatively slight, and in others so deep that the shield 
looks like a great hour-glass. Although the shield is simply made of the hide of an ox, 
and without that elaborate preparation with glue and size which strengthens the 
American Indian’s shield, the native finds it quite sufficient to guard him against either 
spear or club, while those tribes which employ the bow find that their weapons can 
make but little impression on troops which are furnished with such potent defences. 
The Bosjesmans, and all the tribes which use poisoned arrows, depend entirely on the 
virulence of the poison, and not on the force with which the arrow is driven, so that 
their puny bow and slender arrows are almost useless against foes whose whole bodies 
are covered by shields, from which the arrows recoil as harmlessly as if they were 
bucklers of iroh. 

As is the case in more civilized communities, the shields, which constitute the 
uniforms, are not the private property of the individual soldier, but are given out by the 
chief. Moreover, it seems that the warlike chief Dingan would not grant shields to any 
young soldier until he had shown himself worthy of wearing the uniform of his sove- 
reign, The skins of all the cattle in the garrison towns belong of right to the king, and 
are retained by him for the purpose of being made into shields, each skin being supposed 
to furnish two shields—a large one, and a sinall, or hunting shicld. Men are constantly 
employed in converting the hides into shields, which are stored in houses devoted to the 

86. 

Captain Gardiner gives an interesting account of an application for shiclds made by a 
party of young soldiers, and their reception by the king. 

It must be first understood that Dingan was at the time in his chief garrison town, 
and that he was accompanied by his two favourite Indoonas, or petty chiefs, one of whom, 
by name Tambooza, was a singularly cross-grained individual, whose chief delight was in 
fault-finding. After mentioning that a chicf, named Georgo, had travelled to the king’s 
palace, at the head of a large detachment, for the purpose of asking for shiclds, he pro- 
ceeds as follows :— 

“ Their arrival at the principal gate of the town having been notified to the king, an 
order was soon after sent for thcir admission, when they all rushed up with a shout, 
brandishing their sticks in a most violent manner, until within a respectable distance of 
the Issigordlo, when they halted. Dingan soon mounted his pedestal and showed him- 
self over the fencc, on which a simultancous grecting of ' Byaite!’ ran through the line 
into which they were now formed. He soon disappeared, and the whole party then 
seated themselves on the ground they occupied. 

“ Dingan shortly after came out, the two Indoonas and a number of his great men 
having already arrived, and seated themselves in semicircular order on each side of his 
chair, from whom he was, however, removed to a dignified distance. Tambooza, who is 
the great speaker on all these occasions, and the professed scolder whenever necessity 
requires, was now on his legs; to speak publicly in any other posture would, I am con- 
vinced, be painful to a Zulu; nor is he content with mere gesticulation—actual space is 
necessary—TI had almost said sufficient for a cricket ball to bound in, but this would be 
hyperbole; a run, however, he must have, and I have been surprised at the grace and 
effect which this novel accompaniment to the art of clocution has often given to the point 
and matter of the discourse. 

“In this character Tambooza is inimitable, and shone especially on the present occa- 
sion, having doubtless been instructed by the king, in whose name he addressed Georgo 
and his party, to interlard his oration with as many. pungent freproofs and cutting invec- 
tives as his fertile imagination could invent, or his natural disposition suggest. On a late 
expedition, it appears that the troops now harangued had not performed the service ex- 
pectcd—they had entered the territory of Umselckaz, and, instead of surrounding and 
cepturing the herds within their reach, had attended to some pretended instructions to 
halt and return ; some palliating circumstances had no doubt sereened them from the 
customary rigour on such occasions, and this untoward occurrence was now turned to the 
best advantage. After a long tirade, in which Tambooza ironically described thcir feeble 
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onset and fruitless effort, advancing like a Mercury to fix his dart, and gracefully retiring 
as though to point a fresh barb for the attack; now slaking his wrath by a journey to 
the right, and then as abruptly recoiling to the left, by each detour increasing in vehe- 
mence, the storm was at length at its ees and in the midst of the tempest he had 
stirred he retired to the feet of his sovereign, who, 1 remarked, could scarcely refrain from 
smiling at many of the taunting expressions that were used. 

“ Georgo’s countenance can better be imagined than described at this momeut. Im- 
patieut to reply, he uow rose from the centre of the line, his person decorated with 
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strings of pink beads worn over his shoulders like a cross belt, and lange brass rings on 
his arms and throat. ‘Améanka’ (it is false), was the first word he uttered. The various 
chivalrous deeds of himself and his men were then set forth in the most glowing colours, 
and a scene ensued which I scarccly know how to describe. Independent of his own 
energetic gesticulations, his violent leaping and sententious running; on the first an- 
nouncement of any exculpatory fact indicating their prowess in arms, one or more of the 
principal warriors would rush from the ranks to corroborate the statement by a display of 
muscular power in leaping, charging, and pantomimic conflict, which quite made the 

und to resound under their feet ; alternately leaping and galloping (for it is not running) 
until, frenzied by the tortuous motion, their nerves were sufliciently strong for the acmé 
posture—vaulting several feet in the air, drawing the knees towards the chin, and at the 
same time passing the hands between the ankles. 
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“In this singular manner were the charges advanced and rehutted for a considerable 
time ; Dingan acting behind the scenes as a moderator, and occasionally calling off Tam- 
booza as an unruly bull-dog from the bait. At length, as though imperceptibly drawn 
into the argument, he concluded the business in these words :—‘ When have we heard 
anything good of Georgo? What has Georgo done? It is a name that is nnknown to 
us. I shall give you no shields until you have proved yourself worthy of them; go and 
bring me some cattle from Umselekaz, and then shields shall he given you. A burst of 
applause rang from all sides on this unexpected announcement ; under which, in good 
taste, the despot made his exit, retiting into the Issogordlo, while howls of beer were 
served out to the soldiers, who with their Indoon were soon after ohserved marching 
over the hills, on their way to collect the remainder of their regiment, for the promised 
expedition. 

“I am inclined to think that there was much ot state policy in the whole of these 
proceedings, particularly as the order for the attack on Umselekaz was shortly after 
countermanded, and not more than ten or twelve days elapsed before the same party re- 
turned, and received their shields. At this time I was quietly writing in my hut; one 
of the shield houses adjoined; and I shall never forget the unceremonious rush they 
made. Not contented with turning them all out, and each selecting one, but, in order to 
prove them and shake off the dust, they commenced beating them on the spot with 
sticks, which, in connexion with this sudden incursion, occasioned such ah unustal 
tumult that I thought a civil war had commenced.” 


HavING now seen the weapons used by the Kaffir warriors, we will see how they 
wage war. 

When the chief arranges his troops in order of battle, he sae the “boys” in the 
van, and gives them the post of honour, as well as of danger. In this position they have 
the aE of distinguishing themselves for which they so earnestly long, and, as a 
general rule, display such valour that it is not very easy to pick ont those who have 
earned especial glory. Behind them are arranged the “men” with their white shields. 
These have already estahlished their reputation, and do not require further distinction. 
They serve a douhle purpose. Firstly, they act as a reserve in case the front ranks of the 
“black-shields” should be repulsed, and, being men of more mature age, oppose an almost 
impregnahle front to the enemy, while the “ hlack-shields” can re-form their ranks under 
cover, and then renew the charge. 

The second ohject is, that they serve as a very effectual incitement to the young men 
to do their duty. They know that behind them is a body of skilled warriors, who are 
carefully noting all their deeds, and they are equally aware that if they attempt to run 
away they will be instantly killed by the “ white-shieldy” in their rear. As has already 
been mentioned, the dearest wish of a young Kaffir’s heart is to become a “ white-shield ” 
himself, and there is no prouder day of his life than that in which he bears for the first 
time the white war-shield on his arm, the “isikoko” on his head, and falls into the ranks 
with those to whom he has so long looked up with admiration and envy. 

In order to incite the “black-shields” to the most strenuous exertions, their reward is 
promised to them beforehand. Just before they set out on their expedition, the young 
unmarried girls of the tribe are paraded before them, and they are told that each who 
succeeds in distinguishing himself before the enemy shall be presented with one of those 
damsels for a wife when he returns. So he does not only receive the harren permission 
to take a wife, and thus to enrol himself among the men, but the wife is presented to him 
without pay, his warlike deeds being considered as more than an equivalent for the cows 
which he would otherwise have been obliged to pay for her. 

A curious custom prevails in the households of the white-shield warriors. When one 
of them goes out to war, his wife takes his sleeping-mat, his pillow, and his spoon, and 
hangs them upon the wall of the hut. Every morning at early dawn she goes and in- 
spects them with igs tera and looks to see whether they cast a shadow or not. As 
long as they do so, she knows that her husband is alive; but if no shadow should happen 
to be thrown hy them, she feels certain that her husband is dead, and laments his loss as 
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if she had actually seen bis dead body. This curious custom irresistibly reminds the 
reader of certain tales in the “ Arabian Nights,” where the life or death of an absent 
person is known by some object that belonged to him—a knife, for example—which 
dripped blood as soon as its former owner was dead. 

Before Tchaka’s invent’on of the heavy stabbing-assagai, there was rather more noise 
than execution in a Kaffir battle, the assagais being received harmlessly on the shields, 
and no one much the worse for them. But his trained troops made frightful havoc among 
the enemy, and the destruc‘ ion was so great, that the Zulus were said to be not men, but 
eaters of men. The king’s place was in the centre of the line, and in the rear, so that he 
could see all the proceedirgs with his own eyes, and could give directions, from time to 
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time, to the favoured councillors who were around him, and who acted as aides-de-camp, 
executing their commissions at their swiftest pace, and then returning to take their post 
by the sacred person of their monarch. 

The commander of each regiment and section of a regiment was supposed to be its 
embodiment, and on him hung all the blame if it suffered a repulse. Tchaka made no 
allowance whatever for superior numbers on the part of the enemy, and his warriors knew 
well that, whatever might be the force opposed to thei, they had either to conquer or to 
die; and, as it was better to die fighting than to perish ignominiously as cowards after 
the battle, they fought with a frantic valour that was partly inherent in their nature, and 
was partly the result of the strict and sanguinary discipline under which they fought. 
After the battle, the various officers are called out, and questioned respecting the conduct 
of the men under their command. Reward and retribution are equally swift in operation, 
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an immediate advance in rank falling to the lot of those who had shown notable courage, 
while those who have been even suspected of cowardice are immediately slain. 

Sometimes the slaughter after an expedition is terrible, even under the reign of Panda, 
ἃ very much milder man than his great predecessor. Tchaka has been known to order a 
whole regiment for execution; and on one occasion he killed all the “ white-shields,” 
ordering the “ boys” to assume the head-ring, and take the positions and shields of the 
slain. Panda, however, is not such a despot as Tchaka, and, indeed, does not possess the 
irresponsible power of that king. No one ever dared to interfere with Tchaka, knowing 
that to contradict him was certain death. But when Panda has been disposed to kill 
a number of his subjects his councillors have interfered, and by their remonstrances have 
succeeded in stopping the massacre. 

Sometimes these wars are carried on in the most bloodthirsty manner, and not only the 
soldiers in arms, but the women, the old and the young, fall victims to the assagais and 
clubs of the victorious enemy. Having vanquished the foe, they press on towards the 
kraals, spearing all the inhabitants, and carrying off all the cattle. Indeed, the “ lifting ” 
of cattle on a large scale often constitutes the chief end of a Kaflir war. 

Before starting on an expedition the soldiers undergo a series of ceremonies, which 
are supposed tu strengthen their bodies, improve their courage, and propitiate the spirits 
of their forefathers in their favour. 

The ceremony begins with the king, who tries to obtain some article belonging to the 
person. of the adverse chief, such as a scrap of any garment that he has worn, a snuff-box, 
the shaft of an assagai, or, indeed, anything that has belonged to him. A portion of 
this substance is scraped into certain medicincs prepared by the witch-doctor, and the 
king either swallows the medicine, or cuts little gashes on different parts of his body, and 
rubs the medicine into them. This proceeding is supposed to give dominion over the 
enemy, and is a sign that he will be “eaten up” in the ensuing battle. 

So fearful are the chiefs that the enemy may thus overcome them, that they use the 
most minute precautions to prevent any articles belonging to themselves from falling into 
the hands of those who might make a bad use of them. When a chief moves his quarters, 
even the floor of his hut is carefully scraped; and Dingan was so very particular on this 
point that he has been known to burn down an entire kraal, after he left it, in order that 
no vestige of anything that belonged to himself should fall into evil hands. 

After the king, the men take their turn of duty, and a very unpleasant duty it is. An 
ox is always slain, and one of its legs cut off; and this extraordinary ceremony is thought 
to be absolutely needful for a successful warfare, Sometimes the limb is severed from the 
unfortunate animal while it is still alive. On one occasion the witch-doctor conceived 
the brilliant idea of cutting off the leg of a living bull, and then making the warriors eat 
it raw, tearing the flesh from the bone with their teeth. They won the battle, but the 
witch-doctor got more credit for his powerful charms than did the troops for their courage. 

Of course the animal cannot survive very long after such treatment; and when it is 
dead, the flesh is cut away with assagais, and a part of it chopped into small morsels, in each 
of which is a portion of some charmed powder. The uncleared bones are thrown among 
the warriors, scrambled for, and eaten; and when this part of the ceremony has been con- 
cluded, the remainder of the flesh is cuoked and eaten. A curious process then takes 
place, a kind of purification by fire, the sparks from a burning brand being blown over 
ther. by the witch-doctor. Next day they are treated to a dose which acts as a 
violent emetic; and the ceremonies conclude with a purification by water, which is 
sprinkled over them by the chief himself. These wild and savage ceremonies have 
undoubtedly a great influence over the minds of the warriors, who fancy themselves 
to be under the protection of their ancestors, the only deities which a Kaffir seems to 
care much about. 

As to the department of the commissariat, it varies much with the caprice of the 
chief. Tchaka always used to send plenty of cattle with his armies, so that they never 
need fear the weakening of their forces by hunger. He also sent very large supplies of 
grain and other food. His successors, however, have not been so generous, and force their 
troops to provide for themselves by foraging among the enemy. 
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Cattle are certainly taken with them, hut not to be eaten. In case they may be able 
to seize the cattle of the enemy, they find that the animals can he driven away much 
more easily if they are led by others of their own kind. The cattle that accompany an 
expedition are therefore employed as guides. They sometimes serve a still more important 
purpose. Clever as is a Kaffir in finding his way under ordinary circumstances, there are 
occasions where even his wonderful topographical powers desert him. 

If, for example, he is in an enemy's district, and is ohliged to travel hy night, he may 
well lose his way, if the nights should happen to be cloudy, and neither moon nor stars 
be visihle; and, if he has Shei of the enemy’s oxen under his charge, he feels himself in 
a very awkward predicament. He dares not present himself at his kraal withont the 
oxen, or his life would be instantly forfeited ; and to drive a herd of oxen to a place whose 
position he does not know would be impossible. He thercfore allows the oxen that he 
has hrought with him to go their own way, and merely follows in their track, knowing 
that their instinct will surely guide them to their home. 

When the Kaffir soldiery succeed in capturing a kraal, their first care is to secure the 
oxen; and if the inhahitants should have been prudent enough to remove their much- 
loved cattle, the next search is for maize, millet, and other kinds of corn. It is not a very 
easy matter to find the grain stores, because they are dug in the ground, and, after heing 
filled, are covered over so neatly with carth, that only the depositors know the exact spot. 
The “ isi-baya” is a favourite place for these suhterranean stores, because the trampling 
of the cattle soon obliterates all marks of digging. The isi-baya is, therefore, the first 
place to be searched; and in some cascs the inhabitants have concealed their stores so 
cleverly that the invaders could not discover them by any other means except digging up 
the whole of the enclosure to a considerable depth. Now and then, when the inhabitants 
of a kraal have received notice that the enemy is expected, they remove the grain from 
the storehouses, and hide it in the bush, closing the granaries again, so as to give the 
enemy all the trouble of digging, to no purpose. 

Panda, who refuses to send provisions with his forces, has sometimes caused them to 
suffer great hardships by his penurious conduct. On one occasion they discovered a 
granary with plenty of corn in it, and were so hungry that they could not wait to cook it 
properly, but ate it almost raw, at the same time drinking large quantities of water. The 
consequence was, that many of them were so ill that they had to be left behind when 
the march was resumed, and were detected and killed hy the inhahitants of the kraal, 
who came back from their hiding-places in the hush as soon as they saw the enemy 
move away, 

In one case, Panda’s army was so hadly supplied with provisions that the soldiers were 
obliged to levy contrihutions even on his own villages, In some of these kraals the 
women, who expected what might happen, had emptied their storehouses, and hidden 
all their food in the hush, so that the hungry soldiers could not even find some corn to 
grind into meal, nor clotted milk te mix with it. They were so angry at their disappoint- 
ment that they ransacked the eattle-fold, discovered and rohbed the subterranean granaries, 
and, after cooking as much food as they wanted, carried off a quantity of corn for future 
rations, and broke to pieces all the cooking-vessels which they had used. If they could 
act thus in their own country, their conduct in an enemy’s land may be easily con- 
jectured. 

One reason for the withholdig of supplies may probably he due to the mode of fighting 
of the Zulu armies. They are entirely composed of light infantry, and can he sent to 
great distances with a rapidity that an ordinary European soldier can scarcely comprehend. 
The fact is, they carry nothing except their weapons, and have no heavy knapsack nor 
tight clothing to impede their movements. Iu fact, the clothing which they wear on a 
campaizn is more for ornament than for covering, and cousists chiefly of feathers stuck in 
the hair. So careful are the chiefs that their soldiers should not be impeded by haggnge 

of any kind, that they are not even allowed to take a kaross with them, but must sleep 
in the open air without any covering, just as is the case with the guardians of 
the harem, who are supposed, by virtue of their office, to he soldiers engaged in a 
campaign. 
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As to pay, as we understand the word, neither chief nor soldiers have much idea of 
it. If the men distinguish themselves, the chief mostly presents them with beads and 
blankets, not as pay to which they have a right, but as a gratuity for which they are 
indebted to his generosity. As to the “boys,” they seldom have anything, being only 
on their promotion, and not considered as enjoying the privileges of manhood. This 
custom is very irritating to the “boys,” some of whom are more than thirty years of age, 
and who consider themselves quite as effective members of the army as those who have 
been permitted to wear the head-ring and bear the white shield. Their dissatisfaction 
with their rank has, however, the good effect of making them desirous of hecoming 
“ama-doda,” and thus increasing their value in time of action. 

Sometimes this distinction of rank breaks out in open quarrel, and on one occasion 
the “men” and the “ boys” came to hlows with each other, and would have taken to their 
spears if Panda and his councillors had not personally quelled the tumult. The fact was, 
that Panda had organized an invasion, and, as soon as they heard of it, the hlack-shield 
regiment begged to be sent off at once to the scene of battle. The white-shields, however, 
suspected what was really the case; namely, that the true destination of the troops was 
not that which the king had mentioned, and accordingly sat silent, and took no part in the 
general enthusiasm. 

Thereupon the “boys” taunted the “men” with cowardice, and said that they preferred 
their comfortahle homes to the hardships of warfare. The “men” retorted that, as they had 
fought under Tchaka and Dingan, as well as Panda, and had earned their advancement 
under the eye of chiefs who killed all who did not fight bravely, no one could accuse them 
of cowardice ; whereas the “ hoys” were ignorant of warfare, and were talking nonsense. 
These remarks were too true to be pleasant, and annoyed the “boys” so much that they 
grew insolent, and provoked the “men” to take to their sticks, However, instead of 
piecing, the “boys” only returned the blows, and if Panda had not interfered, there would 

ave been a serious riot. 

His conduct on this occasion shows the strange jealousy which possesses the mind of a 
Kaftir king. The “ men” were, in this case, undouhtedly right, and the “ boys” undouhtedly 
wrong. Yet Panda took the part of the latter, because he was offended with the argument of 
the “men.” They onght not to have mentioned his predecessors, Tchaka and Dingan, in his 
presence, as the use of their names implied a slight upon himself. They might have 
prided themselves as much as they liked, or the victories which they had gained under 
him, but they had no business to mention the warlike deeds of his predecessors. 
Perhaps he rememhered that those predeccssors had been murdered hy their own people, 
and might have an uneasy fear that his own turn would come some day. 

So he showed his displeasure by sending oxen to the “boys” as a feast, and leaving 
the “men” without any food. Of course, in the end the “men” had to yield, and against 
their judgment went on the campaign. During that expedition the smouldering fame 
hroke out several times, the “hoys” refusing to yield the post of honour to the “men,” 
whom they taunted with being cowards and afraid to fight. However, the more prudent 
counsels of the “men” prevailed, and harmony was at last restored, the “men” and the 
“hoys” dividing into two hrigades, and each succeeding in the ohject for which they set 
out, without needlessly exposing themselves to danger by attacking nearly impregnahle forts. 


WE will now proceed to the soldiers themselves, and see how the wonderful discipline 
of a Kaffir army is carried out in detail. First we will examine the dress of the soldier. Of 
course, the chief, who is the general in command, will have the place of honour, and we 
will therefore take the portrait of a well-known Zulu chief as he appears when fully 
equipped for war. If the reader will refer to page 27, he will sce a portrait of Goza in 
the costume which he ordinarily wears. The accompanying illustration represents him 
in full uniform, and affords a very favourahle example of the war dress of a powerful 
Kaffir chief. 

He bears on his left arm his great white war-shield, the size denoting its object, and 
the colour pointing out the fact that he is a married man. The long, slender feather which 
is fastened in his head-ring is that of the South African crane, and is a conventional 
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symbol denoting war. There is in my collection a very remarkable war head-dreas, that 
was worn by the celebrated Zulu chief, Sandilli, who gave us so much trouble during the 
late war, and proved himself worthy of his rank as a warrior, and his great reputation as 
an orator. Sandilli was further remarkable because he had triumphed over physical dis- 
advantages, which are all-important in a Kaflir's eyes. 


δ 
<_< a eS ar ς 


GOZA IN FULL WAR-DRESS, ATTENDED BY H18 COUNCILLORS. 


It has already been mentioned that a deformed person is scarcely ever seen among the 
Kaffirs, because infants that show signs of deformity of any kind are almost invariably 
killed as soon as born. Sandilli was one of these unfortunate children, one of his legs 
being withered as high as the knee, so that he was deprived of all that physical agility 
that is so greatly valued by Kaffirs, and which has so great a share in gaining promotion. 
By some strange chance thie life of this deformed infant was preserved, and, under the now 
familiar name of Sandilli, the child grew to be a man, rose to eminence among his own 
people, took rank as a great chief, and became a very thorn in the sides of the English 
colonists. After many years of struggle, he at last gave in his submission to English rule, 
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and might be often seen on horseback, dashing about in the headlong style which a Kaffir | 
loves. 

The head-dress which he was accustomed to wear in time of war is represented in the 
illustration on page 25, at fig. 4. Instead of wearing a single feather of the crane, Sandilli 
took the whole breast of the bird, from which the long, slender feathers droop. The skin 
has been removed from the breast, bent and worked so as to form a kind of cap, and the 
feathers arranged so that they shall all point upwards, leaning rather backwards. This 
curious and valuable head-dress was presented to me by G. Ellis, Esq., who brought it 
from the Cape in 1865. Sandilli belongs to the sub-tribe Amagaika, and is remarkable for 
his very light colour and commanding stature. 

It will be seen that both Goza and his councillors wear plenty of feathers on their 
heads, and that the cap of the left-hand warrior bears some resemblance to that which has 
just been described. The whole person of the chief is nearly covered with barbaric orna- 
ments. His apron is made of leopard’s tails, and his knees and ankles are decorated with 
tufts made of the long flowing hair of the Angora goat. Twisted strips of rare furs hang 
from his neck and chest, while his right hand ‘holds the long knob-kerrie which is so much 
in use among the Zulu warriors, The portrait of Goza is taken from a photograph. 

The councillors who stand behind him are apparelled with nearly as much gorgeousness 
as their chief, and the oddly-shaped head-dresses which they wear denote the regiments to 
which they happen to belong. These men, like their chief, were photographed in their 
full dress. 

It has already been mentioned that the soldiers are divided into two great groups ; 
namely, the married men and the bachelors, or, as they are popularly called, the “men ” 
and the “ boys.” But each of these great groups, or divisions, if we may use that word in 
its military sense, is composed of scveral regiments, varying from six hundred to a 
thousand or more in strength. Each of these regiments inhabits a single military kraal, 
or garrison town, and is commanded by the head man of that kraal. Moreover, the 

iments are subdivided into companies, each of which is under the command of an 
officer of lower grade ; and so thoroughly is this system carried out, that European soldiers 
feel almost startled when they find that these savages have organized a system of army 
managemeut nearly identical with their own. 

The regimeuts are almost invariably called by the name of some animal, and the 
soldiers are placed in them according to their physical characteristics. Thus, the Elephant 
regiment consists of the largest and strongcst warriors, and holds a position like that of 
our Grenadiers. Then the Lion regiment is composed of men who have distinguished 
themselves by special acts of daring; while the Spring-bok regiment would be formed of 
men noted for their activity, for the quickness with which they can leap about when 
encumbered with their weapons, and for their speed of foot, and ability to run great dis- 
tances, They correspond with our light cavalry, and are used for the same purpose. 

There are twenty-six of these regiments in the Zulu ariny, and they can be as easily 
distinguished by their uniform as those of our own army. The twenty-sixth regiment is 
the equivalent of onr household troops, being the body-guard of the king, and furnishing 
all the sentinels for the harem. Their uniform is easily distinguishable, and is very 
simple, being, in fact, an utter absence of all clothing. Only the picked men among the 
warriors are placed in this distinguished regiment, and ncither by day nor night do they 
wear a scrap of clothing. This seems rather a strange mcthod of conferring an honour- 
able distinction ; but entire nudity is quite as much valued by a Kaffir soldier as the 
decoration of the Bath or Victoria Cross among ourselves. 

The first regiment is called Omobapankue, a word that signifies “ Leopard-catchers,” 
Some years ago, when Tchaka was king of the Zulus, a leopard killed one of his attendants. 
He sent a detachment of the first regiment after the animal, and the brave fellows suc- 
ceeded in catching it alive, and bearing their struggling prize to the king. In order to 
reward them for their courage, he gave the first regiment the honorary title of “ Leopard- 
catchers,” which title has been ever since borne by them. 

There are three commissioned officers—if such a term may be used—in each regiment : 
namely, the colonel, or “ Indoona-e’nkolu,” ὁ. 6. the Great Officer ; the captain, “ N ‘genana,” 
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and the lieutenant, “ N’gena-obzana.” The head man of any kraal goes by the naine of 
Indoona, and he who rules over one of the great garrison towns is necessarily a man of 
considerable authority and high rank. The king's councillors are mostly selected from the 
various Indoonas. Below the lieutenant, there are subordinate officers who correspond 
almost exactly to the sergeants and corporals of onr own armies. ; ‘ 

In order to distinguish the men of the different regiments, a peculiar head-dress is 
assigned to each regiment. On these head-dresses the natives seem to have exercised all 
their ingenuity. The wildest fancy would hardly conceive the strange shapes that a 
Kaffir soldier can make with feathers, and fur, and raw hide. 


PANDA’S BULDIERS IN FULL UNIFORM. 


Any kind of feather is seized upon to do duty in a Kaffir soldier's head-dress, but the 
most valued plumage is that of a roller, whose glittering dress of blue-green is worked 
up into large globular tufts, which are worn upon the back of the head, and on the upper 
part of the forehead. Such an ornament as this is seldom if ever seen upon the head of a 
simple warrior, as it is too valuable to be possessed by any but a chief of consideration. 
Panda is very fond of wearing this beautiful ornament on occasions of state, and some- 
times wears two at once, the one on the front of his head-ring, and the other attached to 
the crown of the head. 

The raw hide is stripped of its fur by being rolled up and buried for a day or two, and 
is then cut and moulded into the most fantastic forms, reminding the observer of the 
strange devices with which the heroes of the Niebelungen decorated their helmets. 
Indeed, some of these head-dresses of the Kattir warriors might easily be mistaken at a 
little distance for the more classical though not more elaborate helinet of the ancient 
German knights. The soldiers which are here represented belong to two different regiments 
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of the Zulu army, and have been selected as affording good examples of the wild and 
picturesque uniform which is adopted by these dusky troops. In some head-dresses the 
fur is retained on the skin, and thus another effect is obtained. 

The object of all this savage decoration is twofold: firstly, to distinguish the 
soldiers of the different regiments, and, secondly, to strike terror mto the enemy. Both 
these objects are very thoroughly accomplished, for the uniforms of the twenty-six 
regiments are very dissimilar to each other, and all the neighbouring tribes stand in the 
greatest dread of the Amazulu, who, they say, are not men, but eaters of men. 

Beside the regular regiments, there is always a body-guard of armed men, whose duty 
it is to attend the chief and obey his orders. Each chief has his own body-guard, but 
that of the king is not only remarkable for its numerical strength, but for the rank of its 
members. Dingan, for example, had a body-guard that mustered several hundred strong, 
and every member of it was a man of rank. It was entirely composed of Indoonas from 
all parts of the country under his command. With the admirable organizing power 
which distinguishes the Kaffir chiefs, he had arranged his Indoonas so methodically, that 
each man had to serve in the body-guard for a certain time, until he was relieved by his 
successor. This simple plan allowed the king to exercise a personal supervision over the 
ruling men of his dominions, and, on the other side, the subordinate chiefs were able to 
maintain a personal communication with their monarch, and to receive their orders 
directly from himself. 

It has already been mentioned that, after a battle, the king calls his soldiers together, 
and holds a review. One of these assemblages is a most astonishing sight, and very few 
Europeans have been privileged to see it. This review is looked upon by the troops with 
the greatest reverence, for few of them know whether at the close of it they may be raised 
to a higher rank or be lying dead in the bush. As to the “ boys,” especially those who 
are conscious that they have behaved well in the fight, they look to it with hope, as it 
presents a chance of their elevation to the ranks of the “ men,” and their possession of 
the coveted white shield. Those who are not so sure of themselves are very nervous 
about the review, and think themselves extremely fortunate if they are not pointed out to 
the king as bad soldiers, and executed on the spot. 

The review takes place in the great enclosure of one of the garrison towns, and the 
troops form themselves into a large circle. It is a curious fact that not even in military 
matters has the Kaffir an idea of forming in line, and that the evolutions, such as they 
are, are all carried out in curved lines, which are the abhorrence of European tacticians, 
The white and black shield divisions are separated froin each other in each regiment, 
and the whole army “stands at ease,” with the shield resting on the ground, and the 
whole body covered by it as high as the lips. They stand motionless as statues, and in 
death-like silence await the coming of their king. 

After the customary lapse of one hour or so, the king, with his councillors, chief 
officers, and particular friends, comes into the circle, attended by his chair-bearer, his 
shield-bearer, his page, and a servant or two, The shield-bearer has an honourable, 
though perilons, service to perform. He has to hold'the shield so as to shade the royal 
person from the sun, and should he happen, through any inadvertence, to allow the king 
to feel a single sunbeam, he may think himself fortunate if he escape with his life, while 
a severe punishment is the certain result. 

The chair is placed in the centre of the circle, in order for his sable majesty to 
repose himself after the exertion of walking nearly two hundred yards. Large baskets 
full of beer are placed near the royal chair, and before he can proceed to business the 
king is obliged to recruit his energies with beer and snuff, both of which are handed to 
him by his pages. 

He next orders a number of cattle to be driven past him, and points to certain animals 
which he intends to be killed in honour of his guests. As each ox is pointed out, a 
warrior leaps forward with his stabbing-assagai, and kills the animal with a single blow, 
piercing it to the heart with the skill of a practised hand. Much as a Kaftir loves his 
oxen, the sight of the dying animal always seems to excite him to a strange pitch of 
enthusiasm, and the king contemplates with great satisfaction the dying oxen struggling 
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in the last pangs of death, and the evolutions of the survivors, who snuff and snort at 
the blood of their comrades, and then dash wildly away in all directions, pursued by their 
keepers, and with difficulty guided to their own enclosures. 

The king then rises, and, with the assistance of his attendants, walks, or rather 
waddles, round the inner ring of warriors as fast as his obesity will permit him, resting 
every now and then on his ai which is carried after him by his page, and refreshing 
himself at rather short intervals with beer. 

Next comes the most important part of the proceedings. The chief officers of the 
various regiments that have been engaged give in their reports to the king, who imme- 
diately acts upon them. When a warrior has particularly distinguished himself, the king 
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points to him, and calls him by name. Every man in the army echoes the name at the 
fall pitch of his voice, and every arm is pointed at the happy soldier, who sees his 
ambition as fully gratified as it is possible to be. Almost beside himself with exultation 
at his good fortune, he leaps from the ranks, and commences running, leaping, springing 
high into the air, kicking, and flourishing his shield, and going through the most surprisin 
and agile manceuvres imaginable; now brandishing his weapons, stabbing, parrying, an 
retreating ; and again vaulting into the ranks, light of foot and rigid of muscle, so rapidly 
that the eye can scarcely follow his evolutions.” 

Sometimes six or seven of these distinguished warriors will be dancing simultaneously 
in different parts of the ring, while their companions encourage them with shouts and 
yells of applause. Many of the ” boys” are at these reviews permitted to rank among the 
“men,” and sometimes, when a whole regiment of the black-shields has behaved especially 
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well, the king has ordered them all to exchange their black for the white shield, and to 
assume the head-ring which marks their rank as ama-doda, or “ men.” 

Next come the terrible scenes when the officers point ont those who have disgraced 
themselves in action. The unfortunate soldiers are instantly dragged ont of the ranks, 
their shields and spears taken froni them, and, at the king’s nod, they are at once killed 
and their bodies thrown into the bush. Sometimes they are beaten to death with knob- 
kerries, and sometimes their necks are twisted by the exccutioner laying one hand on the 
crown of the head and the other under the chin. The wretched sufferers never think of 
resisting, nor even of appealing for mercy ; and to such a pitch of obedience did Tchaka 
bring this fierce and warlike nation, that men guiltless of any offence have been known 
to thank him for their punishment while actually dying under the strokes of the 
executioners. 

When the double business of rewarding the brave soldiers and punishing the cowards 
has been completed, the professional miustrels or praisers come forward, and recite the 
varions honorary titles of the king in a sort of recitative, withont the least pause 
between the words, and in most stentorian voices. Perhaps the term Heralds would not 
be very inappropriate to these men. The soldiers take up the chorus of praise, and 
repeat the titles of their ruler in shouts that are quite deafening to an unaccustomed ear. 
Each title is assumed or given to the king in commemoration of some notable decd, or on 
account of some fancy that may happen to flit through the royal brain in a dream; and, as 
he is continually adding to his titles, the professional reciters had need possess good 
memories, as the omission of any of them would he considered as an insult. 

Some of Panda’s titles have already been mentioned, but some of the others are so 
curious that they ought not to be omitted. For example, he is called “ Father of men,” 
ae. the ama-doda, or married warriors ; “He who lives for ever”—a compliment on his 
surviving the danger of being killed by Dingan ; “ He who is high as the mountains "— 
“He who is high as the heavens ”—this being evidently the invention of a clever courtier 
who wished to “cap” the previous compliment; “ Elephant’s calf;” “Great black one,” 
“Bird that eats other birds ”—in allusion to his conquests in battle; ‘Son of a cow,” 
“ Noble elephant,” and a hundred other titles, equally absurd in the eyes of a European, 
but inspiring great respect in that of a Kaffir. 

When all this tumultuous scene is over, the review closes, just as our reviews do, with 
a “march past.” The king sits in his chair, as a general on his horse, while the whole 
army detiles in front of him, each soldier as he passes bowing to the ground, and lowering 
his shield and assagais, as we droop our colours in the presence of the sovereign. 

In order to appear to the best advantage on these occasions, and to impress the spec- 
tators with the solemnity of the ceremony, the king dresses himself with peculiar care, 
and generally wears a different costume at each review. The dress which he usually 
wears at his evening receptions, when his officers come to report themselves and to 
accompany him in his daily inspection of his herds, is the usual apron or kilt, made 
either of leopard’s tails or monkey’s skin, a head-dress composed of various feathers and 
a round ball of clipped worsted, while his arms are decorated with rings of brass 
and ivory. 

It is easy to see how this cnstom of holding a review almost immediately after the 
battle, and causing either reward or punishment to come swiftly upon the soldiers, must 
have added to the efficiency of the armics, especially when the system was carried out by 
a man like its originator Tchaka, an astute, sanguinary, determined, and pitiless despot. 
Under the two successive reigns of Dingan and Panda, and especially under the latter, 
the efficiency of the Zulu army—the eaters of men—has notably diminished, this result 
being probably owing to the neighbonthood of the English colony at Natal, in which the 
Zulu warriors can find a refuge when they fear that their lives are endangered. Formerly, 
the men had no possible refuge, so that a Kaftir was utterly in the power of his chief, 
and the army was therefore more of a machiue than it is at present. 

Reviews such as have been described are not only held in war time, but frequently 
take place in times of peace. It has been mentioned that the king of the Zulu tribe has 
twenty-six war-kraals, or garrison towns, and he generally coutrives to visit each of them 
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in the course of the year. Each time that he honours the kraal by his presence the 

troops are turned out, and a review is held, thougli not always accompauied by the lavish 

ee uuen of rewards and punishment which distinguishes those which are held after 
ttle. 

The vicissitudes of Kaffir warfare are really remarkahle from a military point of view. 
Originally, the only idea which the Kaflirs had of warfare was a desultory kind of 
skirmishing, in which each man fought “for his owu hand,” and did not reckon on 
receiving any support from his comrades, each of whom was engaged in fight on lis own 
account, In fact, war was little more than ἃ succession of duels, and, if a warrior 
suceeeded in killing the particular eneiny to whom lie was opposed, he immediately 
sought another. But the idea of large bodies of men acting in concert, and heing 
directed by one mind, was one that had not occurred to the Kaffirs until the time of 
Tehaka. 

When that monarch introduced a system and a discipline into warfare, the result was 
at once apparent. Individual skirmishers had no chance against large bodies of meu, 
mutually supporting euch other, moving as if actuated by one mind, and, under the 
guidance of a single leader, advancing with a swift but steady impetuosity that the undis- 
ciplined soldiers of the enemy could not resist. Discipline could not be turned against 
the Zulus, for Tchaka lett the cunquered tribes no time to orgauize themselves into 
armies, even if they had possessed leaders who were capable of that task. His troops 
swept over the country hke au army of locusts, cousuming everything on their way, and 
either exterminating the various tribes, or incorporating’ them in some capacity or other 
among the Zulus. 

In truth, his great policy was to extend the Zulu tribe, and from a mere tribe to raise 
them into a nation. His object was, therefore, not so much to destroy as to absorb, and, 
although he did occasionally extirpate a tribe that would not accept his conditions, it was 
for the purpose of striking terror into others, and proving to them the futility of resistance. 
Those that had accepted his offers le incorporated with his own army, and subjected 
to the same discipliue, hut took care to draught them off into different regiments, 
so that they could not combine in a successful revolt. The result of this simple but far- 
seeing policy was, that in a few years the Zulu tribe, originally small, had, heside its 
regular regiments on duty, some twelve or fifteen thousand men always ready for any 
sudden expedition, and at the end of five or six years the Zulu king was paramouut over 
the whole of Southern Africa, the only check upon him being the European colonies. 
These he evidently intended to sweep away, hut was murdered before he could bring his 
scheme to matunty. Tchaka’s system was followed by Moselekatze in the north or 
Kaffirland, who contrived to manage so well that the hulk of his army helonged to 
Bechuanan and otlier tribes, some of whose customs he adopted. 

The military system of Tchaka prevailed, as must he the case when there is no 
very great inequality between the opposing forces, and discipline is all on one side. But, 
when discipliue is opposed to diseipline, and the advantage of weapons lies on the side 
of the latter, the consequences are disastrous to the former. Thus has it been with 
the Kaffir tribes. The close ranks of warriors, armed with shield aud spear, were 
irresistible when opposed to men similarly armed, but without any regular discipline, 
but, when they came to match themselves against fire-arms, they found that their system 
was of little value. 

The shield could resist the assagai well enough, but against the bullet it was powerless, 
and though the stahhiug-assagai was a terrible weapon when the foe was at close quarters, 
it was no use against an enemy who could deal destruction at the distance of several 
hundred yards. Moreover, the close and compact rauks, which were so efficacious against 
the irregular warriors of the country, became an absolute element of weakness when the 
soldiers were exposed to heavy volleys from the distant enemy. Therefore, the whole 
course of hattle was changed when the Znlus fought against the white man and his fire- 
arms, and they found themselves obliged to revert to the old system of skirmishing, 
though the skirmishers fought under the commands of the chief, instead of each man 
acting independently, as had formerly been the case. 
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We remember how similar changes have taken place in our European armies, when 
the heavy columns that used to be so resistless were shattered by the fire of single ranks, 
and how the very massiveness of the column rendered it a better mark for the enemy's 
fire, and caused almost every shot to take effect. 

Tchaka was not always successful, for he forgot that cunning is often superior to force, 
and that the enemy's spears are not the most dangerous weapons in his armoury. The 
last expedition that Tchaka organized was a singularly unsuccessful one. He had first 
sent an army against a tribe which had long held out against him, and which had the 
advantage of a military position so strong that even the trained Zulu warriors, who knew 
that failure was death, could not succeed in taking it. Fortunately for Tchaka, some 
Europeans were at the time in his kraal, and he obliged them to fight on his behalf. 
The enemy had, up to that time, never seen nor heard of fire-arms; and when they saw 
their comrades falling without being visibly struck, they immediately yielded, thinking 
that the spirits of their forefathers were angry with them, and spat fire out of their 
mouths. This, indeed, was the result which had been anticipated by the bearers of the 
fire-arms in question, for they thought that, if the enemy were intimidated by the strange 
weapons, great loss of life would be saved on both sides. The battle being over, the 
conquered tribe were subsidized as tributaries, according to Tchaka’s custom, and all their 
cattle given up. 

The success of this expedition incited Tchaka to repeat the experiment, and his 
troops had hardly returned wheu he sent them off against a chief named Sotshangana. 
This chief had a spy in the camp of Tchaka, and no sooner had the army set off than the 
spy contrived to detach himself from the troops, and went off at full speed to his master. 
Sotshangana at once sent out messengers to see whether the spy had told the truth, and 
when he learned that the Zulu army was really coming upon him, he laid a trap into 
which the too contident enemy fell at once. 

He withdrew his troops from his kraals, but left everything in its ordinary position, 
so as to look as if no alarm had been taken. The Zulu regiments, seeing no signs that 
their presence was expected, took possession of the kraal, feasted on its provisions, and 
slept in fancied security. But, at the dead of night, Sotshangana, accompanied by the 
spy, whom he had rewarded with the command of a regiment, came on the unsuspecting 
Zulus, fell upon them while sleeping, and cut one regiment nearly to pieces, The others 
rallied, and drove off their foes; but they were in an enemy’s country, where every hand 
was against them. 

Their wonderful discipline availed thei little. They got no rest by day or by night. 
They were continually harassed by attacks, sometimes of outlying skirmishers, who kept 
them always on the alert, sometimes of large forces of soldiers who had to be met in 
battle array. They could obtain no food, for the whole country was against them, and the 
weaker tribes, whom they attacked in order to procure provisions, drove their cattle into the 
bush, and set fire to their own corn-fields. It is said also, and with some likelihood of 
truth, that the water was poisoned as well as the food destroyed; and the consequence 
was, that the once victorious army was obliged to retreat as it best could, and the shat- 
tered fragments at last reached their own country, after suffering almost incredible 
hardships. It was in this campaign that the soldiers were obliged to eat their shields. 
At least twenty thousand of the Zulu warriors perished in this expedition, three-fourths 
having died from privation, and the others fallen by the spears of the enemy. 

What would have been Tchaka’s fury at so terrible a defeat may well be imagined ; 
but he never lived to see his conquered warriors. It is supposed, and with some show 
of truth, that he had been instrumental in causing the death of his own mother, 
Mnande. This word signifies “amiable” or “pleasant,” in the Zulu tongue, and never 
was a ΠΆΠῚΘ more misapplied. She was violent, obstinate, and wilful to a degree, and 
her son certainly inherited these traits of his mother’s character, besides superadding a few 
of his own. She was the wife of the chief of the Amazulu, then a small and insignificant 
tribe, who lived on the banks of the White Folosi river, and behaved in such a manner 
that she could not be kept in her husband’s kraal. It may be imagined that such a 
mother and son were not likely to agree very well together; and when the latter came 
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to be a man, he was known to beat his mother openly, without attempting to conceal 
the fact, but rather taking credit to himself for it. : 

Therefore, when she died, her family had some good grounds for believing that 
Tchaka had caused her to be killed, and determined on revenge. Hardly had that 
ilLfated expedition set out, when two of her sisters came to Dingan and Umblangani, 
the brothers of Tchaka, and openly accused him of having murdered Mnande, urging 
the two brothers to kill him and avenge their mother’s blood. They adroitly mentioned 
the absence of the army, and the terror in which every soldier held his bloodthirsty 
king, and said that if, on the return of the army, Tchaka was dead, the soldiers would 
be rejoiced at the death of the tyrant, and would be sure to consider as their leaders the 
two men who had freed them from such a yoke. The two brothers briefly answered, 
“Ye have spoken!” but the women seemed to know that by those words the doom of 
Tchaka was settled, and withdrew themselves, leaving their nephews to devise their own 
plans for the murder of the king. 

This was no easy business. They would have tried poison, but Tchaka was much too 
wary to die such a death, and, as force was clearly useless, they had recourse to treachery. 
They corrupted the favourite servant of Tchaka, a man named Bopa, and having armed 
themselves with unshafted heads of assagais, which could be easily concealed, they 
proceeded to the king's house, where he was sitting in conference with several of his 
councillors, who were unarmed, according to Kaffir etiquette. The treacherous Bopa 
began his task by rudely interrupting the councillors, accusing them of telling falsehoods 
to the king, and behaving with an amount of insolence to which he well knew they 
would not submit. As they rose in anger, and endeavoured to seize the man who had 
insulted them, Dingan and Umblangani stole behind Tchaka, whose attention was 
occupied by the extraordinary scene, and stabbed him in the back. He attempted to 
escape, but was again stabbed by Bopa, and fell dying to the ground, where he was 
instantly slain. The affrighted councillors tried to fly, but were killed by the same 
weapons that had slain their master. 

This dread scene was terminated by an act partly resulting from native ferocity, and 
partly from superstition. The two murderers opened the still warm body of their victim, 
and drank the gall, Their subsequent quarrel, and the accession of Dingan to the throne, 
has already been mentioned. The new king would probably have been murdered by the 
soldiers on their return, had he not conciliated them by relaxing the strict laws of 
celibacy which Tchaka had enforced, and by granting indulgences of various kinds to the 
troops. 

As to the dead Mnande, the proximate cause of Tchaka’s death, more will be said on 
a future page. 
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ExcEPTixe war, there is no pursuit which is so engrossing to a Kaffir as the chase; and 
whether he unites with a number of his comrades in a campaign against his game, 
whether he pursues it singly, or whether he entices it into traps, he is wholly absorbed in 
the occupation, and pursues it with an enthusiasm to which a European is a stranger. 

Indeed, in many cases, and certainly in most instances, where a Kaffir is the hunter, the 
chase becomes a mimic warfare, which is waged sometimes against the strong, and some- 
times against the weak; which opposes itself equally to the fierce activity of the lion, 
the resistless force of the elephant, the speed of the antelope, and the wariness of the 
zebra, The love of hunting is a necessity in such a country, which fully deserves the 
well-known title of the “Happy Hunting Grounds.” There is, perhaps, uo country on 
earth where may be found such a wonderful variety of game in so small a compass, and 
which will serve to exercise, to the very utmost, every capacity for the chase that 
mankind can possess, 

Southern Africa possesses the swiftest, the largest, the heaviest, the fiercest, the 
mightiest, and the tallest beasts in the world. The lofty mountain, the reed-clad dell, 
the thorny bush, the open plain, the river bank, and the very water itself, are filled with 
their proper inhabitants, simply on account of the variety of soil, which always pro- 
duces a corresponding variety of inhabitants, The different kinds of herbage attract and 
sustain the animals that are suited to them; and were they to be extinct, the animals 
must follow in their wake. 

The larger carnivera are in their turn attracted by the herbivorous inhabitants of the 
country, and thus it happens that even a very slight modification in the vegetation has 
altered the whole character of a district. Mr. Moffatt has mentioned a curious instance 
of this fact. 
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He and his companions were in great jeopardy on account of a disappointed “rain- 
maker.” The country had originally been even remarkable for the quantity of rain which 
fell in it, and for its consequent fertility. The old men said that their forefathers had told 
them “of the floods of ancient times, the incessant showers which clothed the very rocks 
with verdure, and the giant trees and forests which once studded the brows of the Hamhane 
hills and neighbouring plains. They boasted of the Kuruman and other rivers, with 
their impassable torrents, in which the hippopotami played, while the lowing herds 
walked up to their necks in grass, filling their mekukas (milk-sacks) with milk, making 
every heart to sing for joy.” 

That such tales were true was proved by the numerous stumps of huge acacia trees, 
that showed where the forest had stood, and by the dry and parched ravines, which had 
evidently been the beds of rivers, and clothed with vegetation. For the drought the 
missionaries were held responsible, according to the invariable custom of the rain-makers, 
who are only too glad τὸ find something on which they shift the blame when no rain 
follows their incantations. It was in vain that Mr. Moffatt reminded them that the 
drought had been ktiown long before a white man set his foot on the soil. A savage 
African is, as a general rule, impervious to dates, not even having the least idea of his 
own age, so this argument failed utterly. , 

The real reason was evidently that which Mr. Moffatt detected, and which he tried in 
vain to impress upon the inhabitants of the land. They themselves, or rather their 
forefathers, were responsible for the cessation of rain, and the consequent change from a 
fertile land into a desert. For the sake of building their kraals and ᾿ξ: they had cut 
down every tree that their axes could fell, and those that defied their rude tools they 
destroyed by fire. Now it is well known that trees, especially when in full foliage, are 
very powerful agents in causing rain, inasmnch as they condense the moisture floating in 
the air, and cause it to fall to the earth, instead of passing by in suspension. Every tree 
that is felled has some effect in reducing the quantity of rain; and when a forest is 
levelled with the ground, the different amount of rainfall becomes marked at once, 

These tribes are inveterate destroyers of timber. When they wish to establish them-. 
selves in a fresh spot, and build a new kraal, they always station themselves close to the 
forest, or at all events to a large thicket, which in the course of time is levelled to the 
ground, the wood having been all used for building and culinary purposes. The tribe 
then go off to another spot, and cut down more timber; and it is to this custom that the 
great dronghts of Southern Africa may partly be attributed. 

The game which inhabited the fallen forests is perforce obliged to move into districts 
where the destructive axe has not been heard, and the whole of those animals that require 
a continual supply of water either die off for the want of it, or find their way into more 
favoured regions. This is specially the case with the antelopes, which form the chief game 
of this land. Southern Africa absolutely teems with antelopes, some thirty species of 
which are known to inhabit this wonderful country. They are of all sizes, from the great 
elands and koodoos, which rival our finest cattle in weight and stature, to the tiny species 
which inhabit the bush, and have bodies scarcely larger than if they were rabbits. Some 
of them are solitary, others may be found in small parties, others unite in herds of 
incalculable numbers ; while there are several species that form associations, not only with 
other species of their own group, but with giraffes, zebras, ostriches, and other strange 
companions. Each kind must be hunted in some special] manner ; and, as the antelopes are 
generally the wariest as well as the most active of game, the hunter must be thoroughly 
acquainted with his business before he can hope for success. 

One of the antelopes which live in small parties is the koodoo, so well known for its 
magnificent spiral horns. To Europeans the koodoo is only interesting as being one of 
the most splendid of the antelope tribe, but to the Kaffir it is almost as valuable an 
animal as the cow, The flesh of the koodoo is well-tlavonréd and tender, two qualities 
which are exceedingly rare among South African antelopes. The marrow taken from the 
leg-bones is a great luxury with the Kaffirs, who are so fond of it that when they kill a 
koodoo they remove the leg-bones, break them, and eat the marrow, not only without 
cooking, but while it is still warm. Revolting as such a practice may secm to us, it has 
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been adopted even by English hunters, who have been sensible enough to accommodate 
themselves to circumstances. 

Then, its hide although comparatively thin, is singularly tough, and, when cut into 
narrow slips and properly manipulated, is used for a variety of purposes which a thicker 
hide could not fulfil. The toughness and strength of these thongs are really wonderful, 
and the rapidity with which they ale made scarcely less so. I have seen an experienced 
skindresser cut a thin strip from a dried koodoo skin, and in less than half a minute 

roduce a long, delicate thong, about as thick as ordinary whipcord, as pliant as silk, and 
beautifully rounded. I have often thought that the much-vexed question of the best 
leather for boot-laces might be easily solved by the use of koodoo hide. Such thongs 
would be expensive in the outset, but their lasting powers would render them cheap 
in the long run, ᾿ 

The horns of the koodoo are greatly valued in this country, and command a high 
price, on account of their great beauty. The Kaffirs, however, value them even more than 
we do. They will allow the horns of the eland to lie about and perish, but those of the 
koodoo they carefully preserve for two special purposes,—namely, the forge and the 
smoking party. Although a Kaffir blacksmith will use the horns of the domestic ox, or 
of the eland, as tubes whereby the wind is conveyed from the bellows to the fire, he very 
much prefers those of the koodoo, and, if he should be fortunate enough to obtain a pair, 
he will lavish much pains on making a handsome pair of bellows. 

He also uses the koodoo horn in the manufacture of the remarkable water-pipe in 
which he smokes dakka, or hemp. On a future page will be seen a figure of a Kaftir 
engaged in smoking a pipe made from the koodoo horn. 

Like many other antelopes, the koodoo is a wary animal, and no small amount of 
pains must be taken before the hunter can succeed in his object. The koodoo is one of 
the antelopes that requires water, aud is not like to its relative, the eland, which never 
cares to drink, and which contrives, in some mysterious manner, to be the largest, 
the fattest, and the plumpest of all the antelope tribe, though it lives far from water, 
and its principal food is herbage so dry that it can be rubbed to powder between the 
hands. 

The illustration on the next page shows the kind of spot which the koodoo inhabits, 
and is taken from a sketch by Captain Drayson, R.A. who shot one of these splendid 
antelopes just as it was bounding over the spot where a koodoo is represented as struck 
down by an assagai. The scene is on the Umgenie river, and gives a remarkably good 
ine of a South African landscape, as far as such a scene can be rendered in tbe absence 
of colour. 


Eacu of the antelopes has its separate wiles, and puts in practice a different method 
of escape from an enemy. The pretty little Duiker-bok, for example, jumps about here 
and there with an erratic series of movements, reminding the sportsman of the behaviour 
of a flushed snipe. Suddenly it will stop, as if tired, and lie down in the grass ; but when 
the hunter comes to the spot, the animal has vanished. All the previous movements were 
merely for the purpose of distracting the attention of the hunter, and as soon as the little 
antelope crouched down, it lowered its head and crawled away on its knees under cover 
of ie herbage. It is owing to this habit that the Dutch colonists called it the Duiker, 
or Diver. 

This little antelope is found in long grass, or among stunted bushes, and the wary 
Kattir is sure to have his weapons ready whenever he passes by a spot where he may 
expect to find the Duyker, or Impoon, as he calls it. The creature is wonderfully tena- 
cious of life, and, even when mortally wounded, it will make its escape from a hunter 
who does not know its peculiarities. 

Other antelopes that inhabit grass and bush land have very ingenious modes of con- 
cealing themselves. Even on the bare plain they will crouch down in such odd atti- 
tudes that all trace of their ordinary outline is gone, and they contrive to arrange them- 
selves in such a manner that at a little distance they much resemble a heap of withered 
grass and dead sticks, the former being represented by their fur, and the latter by their 
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horns and limbs. An untrained eye would never discover one of these animals, and 
novices in African hunting can seldom distinguish the antelope even when it is pointed 
out to them. 

Whenever a practised hunter sees an antelope crouching on the ground, he may be 
sure that the animal is perfectly aware of his presence, and is only watching for an 
opportunity to escape. If he were to go directly towards it, or even stop and look at it 
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the antelope would know that it was detected, and would dart off while still out of 
range. But an experienced hunter always pretends zoét to have seen the animal, and in- 
stead of approaching it in a direct line, walks round and round the spot where it is lying, 
always coming nearer to his object, but never taking any apparent notice of it, 

The animal is quite bewildered by this mode of actiun, and cannot make up its mind 
what todo. It is not sure that it has been detected; and therefore does not like to run 
the risk of jumping up and openly betraying itself, aud so it only crouches closer to the 
ground until its enemy is within range. The pretty antelope called the Ourebi is often 
taken in this manner. 


Some antelopes cannot be taken in this manner. They are very wary animals, and, 
when they perceive an enemy, they immediately gallop off, and will go for wonderful 
distances in an almost straight line. One of these animals is the well-known eland, an 
autelope which, in spite of its enormous size and great weight, is wonderfully swift and 
active ; and, although a large eland will be nearly six feet high at the shoulders, and as 
largely built as our oxen, it will dash over rough hilly places at a pace that no horse can 
for a time equal. But it cannot keep up this pace for a very long time, as it becomes 
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extremely fat and heavy ; and if it be coutinually hard pressed, and not allowed to slacker 
its pace or to halt, it becomes so exhausted that it can be easily overtaken. The usual 
plan in such cases is to get in front of the tired eland, make it turn round, and so drive it 
into the camping spot, where it can be killed, so that the hunters save themselves the 
trouble of carrying the meat to camp. 

Eland hunting is always a favourite sport both with natives and white men, partly 
because its flesh is singularly excellent, aud partly because a persevering chase is almost 
always rewarded with success. To the native, the eland is of peculiar value, because it 
furnishes an amount of meat which will feed them plentifully for several days. More- 
over, the flesh is always tender, a quality which does not generally belong to South 
African venison. The Zulu warriors, however, do not eat the flesh of the eland, being 
restrained by superstitious motives. 

Usually, when an antelope is killed, its flesh must either be eaten at once, before the 
auimal heat has left the body, or it must be kept for a day or two, in order to free it from 
its toughness. But the flesh of the eland can be eaten even within a few honrs after the 
animal has been killed. The hunters make a rather curious preparation from the flesh of 
the eland. Thcy take out separately the muscles of the thighs, and cure them just as if 
they were tongues, These articles are called “thigh-tongues,” and are useful on a 
journey when provisions are likely to be scarce. 

Perhaps one of the greatest merits of the eland in a Kaffir’s eyes is the enormous 
quantity of fat which it will produee when in good condition. As has already been 
mentioned, fat is one of the necessaries of life to a Kaffir, as well as‘one of the greatest 
luxuries, aud a bull eland in good condition furnishes a supply that will make a Kaffir 
happy for a mouth. 

There is another South African antelope, which, like the eland, runs in a straight 
course when alarmed, but which, unlike the eland, is capable of great endurance, This is 
the splendid gemsbok, an antelope which is nearly as large as the eland, thongli not so 
massively built, This beautiful antelope is an inhabitant of the dry and parched plains 
of Southern Africa, and, like the eland, cares nothing for water, deriving all the moisture 
which it needs from certain succulent roots of a bulbous nature, which lie hidden in the 
soil, and which its instinct teaches it to unearth, 

This ability to sustain life without the aid of water renders its chase a very difficult 
matter, aud the hunters, both native and European, are often baffled, not so much by the 
speed and endurance of the animal, as by the dry and thirsty plains through which it 
leads them, and in which they can find no water. The spoils of the gemsbok are there- 
fore much valued, and its splendid horns will always command a high price, even in its 
own country, while in Europe they are sure of a sale. 

The horns of this antelope are about three feet in length, and are very slightly curved. 
The mode in which they are placed on the head is rather curious. They are very nearly 
in a line with the forehead, so that when the animal is at rest their tips nearly touch 
the back. Horns thus set may be thought to be deprived of much of their capabilities, 
but the gemsbok has a rather curious mode of managing these weapons. 

When it desires to charge, or to receive the assaults of an enemy, it stoops its head 
nearly to the ground, tlre nose passing between the fore-feet. The horns are then directed 
towards the foe, their tips being some eighteen or twenty inches from the ground. As 
soon as the enemy comes within reach, the gemsbok turns its head strongly upwards, and 
imnpales the antagonist on its horns, which are so sharp that they seem almost to have 
been pointed and polished by artificial means. 

Dogs fiud the gemsbok to be one of their worst antagonists; for if they succeed in 
bringing it to bay, it wields its horns with such swift address that they cannot come 
within its reach without very great danger. Even wheu the animal has received a 
mortal wound, and beeu lying on the ground with only a few minutes of life in its body, 
it has been kuown to sweep its armed head so fiercely from side to side that it killed 
several of the dogs as they rushed in to seize the fallen enemy, wounded others severely, 
and kept a clear space within range of its horns. Except at certain seasons of the year, 
when the gemsbok becomes very fat, and is in consequence in bad condition for a long 
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ehase, the natives seldom try to pursue it, knowing that they are eertain to have a very 
long run, and that the final capture of the animal is very uncertain. 


As to those antelopes which gather themselves together in vast herds, the South 
nee hunter aets on very different principles, and uses stratagem rather than speed or 

orce. 

One of their most successful methods of destroying the game wholesale is by means of 
the remarkable trap called the Hopo. The hopo is, in fact, a very large pitfall, dug out 
with great labour, and capable of holding a vast number of animals. Trunks of trees are 
laid over it at each end, and a similar arrangement is made at the sides, se that a kind of 
overlapping edge is given to it, and a beast that has fallen into it cannot possibly eseape. 
From this pit two fences diverge, in a V-like form, the pit being the apex. These feuces 
are about a mile in length, and their extremities are a mile, or even more, apart. 

Many hundreds of hunters then turn out, and ingeniously contrive to deeoy or drive 
the herd of gaine into the treacherous spaee between the fenees. They then form them- 
selves into a cordon across the open end of the V, and advanee slowly, so as to urge the 
animals onwards. A miscellaneous company of elands, hartebeests, guoos, zebras, and 
other animals, is thus driven nearer and nearer to destruction. Towards the angle of the 
V, the fence is narrowed iuto a kind of lane or passage, some fifty yards in length, and is 
made very strongly, so as to prevent the affrighted animals from breaking through. 

When a number of them have fairly entered the passage, the hunters dash forward, 
yelling at the full stretch of their powerful voices, brandishing their shields and assagais, 
and so terrifying the doomed animals that they dash blindly forward, and fall into the pit. 
It is useless for those in front to recoil when they see their danger, as they gre pushed 
onwards by their comrades, and in a few minutes the pit is full of dead and dying 
animals. Many of the herd escape when the pit is quite full, by passiug over the bodies 
of their fallen companions, but enough are taken to feast the whole tribe for a consider- 
able time. Those on the outskirts of the herd often break wildly away, and try to make 
their escape through the cordon of armed hunters. Many of them sueceed in their 
endeavours, but others fall vietims to the assagais which are hurled at them upon 
all sides. 

Even such large game as the giraffe, the buffalo, and the rhinoceros have been taken 
in this ingenious and most effective trap. Dr. Livingstone mentions that the sinall sub- 
tribe called the Bakawas took from sixty to seventy head of cattle per weck in the 
various hopos which they constructed. 

The animated seene which takes place at one of these hunts is well described by 
Mr. H. H. Methuen, in his “Life in the Wilderness.” After mentioning the pitfall and 
the two diverging fences, between which a herd of quaggas had been enclosed, he proceeds 
as follows: “Noises thickened round me, and men rushed past, their skin cloaks 
streaming in the wind, till, from their black naked figures and wild gestures, it wanted 
no Martin to imagine a Pandemonium. 

“T pressed hard upon the flying animals, and galloping down the lane, saw the pits 
ehoke-full ; while several of the quaggas, noticing their danger, turned upon ine, ears back, 
and teeth showing, compelling me to retreat with equal celerity from them, Some natives 
standing in the lane made the fugitives run the gauntlet with their assagais. As each 
quagga made a dash at them, they pressed their baeks into the hedge, and held their 
hard ox-hide shields in his face, hurling their spears into his side as he passed onward. 
One managed to burst through the hedge and eseape ; the rest fell pierced with assagais, 
like so many porcupines. Men are often killed in these huuts, when buffaloes turn back 
in a similar way. 

« It was some little time before Bari and I could find a gap in the hedge and get round 
to the pits, but at length we found one, and then a scene exhibited itself which bafiles 
deseription. So full were the pits that many animals had run over the bodies of their 
eomrades, and got free. Never can I forget that bloody, murderous spectacle; a moaning, 
wriggling mass of quaggas, huddled and jammed together in the most inextricable 
confusion ; some were on their backs, with their heels up, and others lying aeross them ; 
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some had taken a dive and only displayed their tails; all lay interlocked like a bucket 
full of eels. 

“The savages, frantic with excitement, yelled ronnd them, thrusting their assagais 
with smiles of satisfaction into the upper ones, and leaving them to suffocate those 
beneath, evidently rejoicing in the agony of their victims. Moseleli, the chief, was there 
in person, and after the lapse of half an hour, the poles at the entrance of the pits being 
removed, the dead bodies, in all the contortions and stiffness of death, were drawn out by 
hooked stakes secured through the main sinew of the neck, a rude song, with extemporary 
words, being chanted the while.” 

The narrator mentions that out of one pit, only twelve fect square and six deep, he 
saw twenty quaggas extracted. 

Somctimes pitfalls are constructed for the reception of single animals, such as the 
elephant, the hippopotamus, and the rhinoceros. 

These are made chiefly in two modes. The pitfalls which are intended for catching 
the three last-mentioned aniimals are tolerably large, but not very deep, because the size 
and weight of the prisoners prevent them from making their escape. Moreover, a stout 
stake, some five feet or more in length, and sharpened at the top, is placed in the middle 
of the pit, so that the animal falis upon it and is impaled. The pits are neatly covered 
with sticks, leaves, and earth, so ingeniously disposed that they look exactly like the sur- 
face of the ground, and are dangerous, not only to the beasts which they are intended to 
catch, bnt to men and horses. So many accidents have happened by means of these pits, 
that when a traveller goes from one district to another he sends notice of his coming, so that 
all the pitfalls that lie in his way may be opened. 

Elephants are, of course, the most valuable 
game that can be taken in these traps, becanse 
their tusks can be sold at a high price, and their 
flesh supplies a vast quantity of meat. As the 
elephant is a terrible enemy to their cornfields 
and storehouses, the natives are in the habit of 
guarding the approaches by means of these pitfalls, 
and at first find their stratagem totally successful. 
But the elephants are so crafty that they soon 
learn caution from the fate of their comrades, and 
it is as difficult to catch an elephant in a pitfall 
as it is to catch an old rat ina trap. Having been 
accustomed to such succulent repasts, the elephants 
do not like to give up their feasts altogether, and 
proceed on their nocturnal expeditions much as 
usual, 

But some of the oldest and wariest of the herd 

” go in front, and when they come near the culti- 

GIRAFFE, vated ground, they beat the earth with their trunks, 

Sei conten at ΤΙΣ not venturing a step until they have ascertained 

that their footing is safe. As soon as they come 

to a pitfall, the hollow sound warns them of danger. They instantly stop, tear the 
covering of the pitfall to pieces, and, having thus unmasked it, proceed on their way. 

The pitfall which is made for the giraffe is constructed on a different principle, 
Owing to the execedingly long limbs of the animal, it is dug at Jeast ten feet in depth. 
But, instead of being a mere pit, a wall or bank of earth is left in the middle, about seven 
feet in height, and shaped much like the letter A. As soon as a giraffe tumbles into the 
pit, its fore and hind legs fall on opposite sides of the wall, so that the animal is balanced 
on its belly, and wastes its strength in plunging about in hopes of finding a foothold. 

Sometimes a number of Kattirs turn out for the purpose of elephant hunting. By 
dint of the wary caution which they can always exercise when in pursuit of game, they 
find out the animal which possesses the finest tusks, and mark all his peculiarities; they 
then watch the spot where he treads, aud, by means of a’ lump of soft clay, they take an 
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impression of his footmarks. The reason for doing so is simple enough, viz. that if the 

should have to chase him, they may not run the risk of confounding his footmarks with 
those of other elephants. The sole of every elephants foot is traversed by a number of 
indented lines, and in no two specimens are these lines alike. The clay model of the 
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footprints serves them as a guide whereby they may assure themselves that they are on 
the right track whenever they come to the neighbourhood of water, where the ground is 
soft, and where the footprints of many elephants are sure to be found. 

Their next endeavour is to creep near enough to the elephant to inflict a severe 
wound upon it, an object which is generally attained by a number of the dark hunters 
gliding among the trees, and simultaneously hurling their spears at the unsuspecting 
animal. The wounded elephant is nearly certain to charge directly at the spot from 
which he fancies that the assault has been made, and his shriek of mingled rage and 
alarm is sure to cause the rest of the herd to rush off in terror. The hunters then try 
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by various stratagems to isolate the wounded animal from its comrades, and tv prevent 
him from rejoining them, while at every opportuuity fresh asgagais are thrown, and the 
clephant is never permitted to rest. 3 

As a wounded elephant always makes for the bush, it would be quite safe from 
white hunters, though not so from the lithe and naked Kaffirs, who glide through the 
underwood and between the trecs faster than the elephant can push its way through 
them. Every now and then it will turn and charge madly at its foes, but it expends its 
strength iu vain, as they escape by nimbly jumping belind trees, or, in critical cases, by 
climbing up them, knowing that an elepbant never seems to comprehend that a foe can 
be anywhere but on the ground. 

In this kind of chase they are much assisted by their dogs, which bark incessantly at 
the animal, and serve to distract its attention from the hunters. It may seem strange 
that so huge an animal as the elephant should be in the least impeded by such small 
creatures as dogs, which, even if he stood still and allowed them to bite his legs to their 
hearts’ content, could make no impression on the thick and tough skin which defends 
them. But the elephant has a, strange terror of small animals, and especially dreads the 
dog, so that, when it is making up its mind to charge in one direction, the barking of a 
contewptible little cur will divert it from its purpose, and cnable its intended victim either 
to secure himself behiud a tree, or to become the assailant, aud add another spear to the 
number that are already quivering in the animal’s vast body. 

The slaughter of an elephant by this mode of hunting is always a long and a cruel 
process. Even wheu the hunters are furnished with the best fire-arms, a number of wounds 
are generally inflicted before it dies, the exccptional case, when it falls dead at the first 
shot, being very rare indeed. Now, however powerful may be the practised aim of a Kaffir, 
and sharp as may be his weapon, he cannot drive it through the iuch-thick hide into a 
vital part, and the consequence is that the poor animal is literally worried to death by a 
multitude of wounds, singly insignificant, but collectively fatal. 

At last the huge victim falls under the loss of blood, and great are the rejoicings if 
it should happen to, sink down in its ordinary kneeling posture, as the tusks can then be 
extracted with comparative ease, and the grove of spears planted in its body can be drawn 
out entire; whereas, when the elephant falls on oue side, all the spears upon that side are 
shattered to pieces, and every one must be furnished with a new shaft. 

The first proceeding is to cut off the tail, which is valued as a trophy, and the next 
is to carve upon the tusks the mark of the hunter to whom they belong, and who is 
always the man who inflicted the first wound. The next proceeding is to cut a large 
hole in one side, into which a number of Kaflirs enter, and busy themselves by taking out 
the most valuable parts of the auimal. The inner membrane of the skin is saved for 
water-sacks, which are made in a very primitive manner, a large sheet of the membraue 
being gathered together, and a sharp, stick thrust through the corners. The heart is then 
taken out, cut into conveuient pieces, and each portion wrapped in a piece of the ear. 

If the party can eucamp for the night on the spot, they prepare a royal feast, by baking 
one or two of the feet in the primitive but most effective oveu which is in use, not only 
in Southern Africa, but in many other parts of the world. 

A separate oven is made for each foot, and formed as follows:—A hole is dug iu the 
ground, cousidcrably larger than the foot which is to be cooked, and a fire is built in it. 
Als soon as it burus up, a large heap of dry wood is piled upon it, and suffered to burn 
down. Whien the heap is reduced to a mass of glowing ashes, the Kaffirs scrape out the 
embers by means of a long pole, each man taking his turn to run to the hole, scrape away 
until he can endure the heat no longer, and then run away agaiu, leaving the pole for 
his successor. 

The hole being freed from embers, the foot is rolled into it, and covered with green 
leaves and twigs. The hot earth and embers are then piled over the hole, and another 
great bonfire lighted. As soon as the wood has entirely burned itself out, the operation 
of baking is considered as complete, and the foot is lifted out by several men furnished 
with long sharpened poles. By means of this remarkable oven the meat is cooked more 
thoroughly than could be achieved in any oven of more elaborate construction, the whole 
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of the tendons, the fat, the immature bone, and similar substances being converted into 
a gelatinous mass, which the African hunter seems to prefer to all other dishes, excepting, 
perhaps, the marrow taken from the leg-bones of the giraffe or eland. 

Sometimes the trunk is cnt into thick slices, and baked at the same time with the feet. 
Although this part of the elephant may not be remarkable for the excellence of its flavour, 
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it has, at all events, the capability of being made tender by cooking, which is by no means 
the case with the meat that is usually obtained froin the animals which inhabit Southern 
Africa. Even the skull itself is broken up for the sake of the oily fat which fills the 
honeycomb-like cells which intervene between the plates of the skull. The rest of the 
meat is converted into “ biltongue,” by cutting it into strips and drying it in the sun, as 
has already been described. As a general rule, the Kaffirs do not like to leave an animal 
until they have dried or consumed the whole of the meat. Under the ready spears and 
powerful jaws of the natives, even an elephant is soon reduced to a skeleton, as may be 
imagined from the fact that five Kaffirs can eat a buffalo in a day and a half. 

The skull and tusks can generally be left on the spot for some time, as the hunters 
respect each other’s marks, and will not, as a rule, take the tusks from an elephant that 
has been killed and marked by another. The object in allowing the head to remain un- 
touched is, that putrefaction may take place, and render the task of extracting the tusks 
easier than is the case when they are taken out at once. It must be remembered that the 
tusks of an elephant are embedded in the skull for a considerable portion of their length, 
and that the only mode of extracting them is by chopping away their thick bony sockets, 
which is a work of much time and labour. However, in that hot climate putrefaction 
takes place very readily, and by the time that the hunters have finished the elephant the 
tusks can be removed. Sometimes the flesh becomes more than “high,” but the Kaffirs, 
and indeed all African savages, seem rather to prefer certain meats when in the incipient 
stage of putrefaction. 

Careless of the future as are the natives of Southern Africa, they are never wasteful 
of food, and, unlike the aborigines of North America, they seldom, if ever, allow the 
body of a slain animal to become the prey of birds and beasts. They will eat in two 
days the food that ought to serve them for ten, and will nearly starve themselves to death 
during the remaining eight days of famine, but they will never throw away anything 
that can by any possibility be eaten, Even the very blood is not wasted. If a large 
animal, such as a rhinoceros, be killed, the black hunters separate the ribs from the spine, 
as the dead animal lies on its side, and by dint of axe-blades, assagai-heads, and strong 
arms, soon cut a large hole in the side. 

Into this hole the hunters straightway lower themselves, and remove the intestines 
of the animal, passing them to their comrades outside, who invert them, tie up the 
end, and return them. By this time a great quantity of blood has collected, often 
reaching above the ankles of the hunters. This blood they ladle with their joined hands 
into the intestines, and so contrive to make black puddings on a gigantic scale. 

The flesh of the rhinoceros is not very tempting. That of an old animal is so very 
tough and dry that scarcely any one except a native can eat it; and even that of the young 
animal is only partly eatable by a white man. When a European hunter kills a young 
rhinoceros, he takes a comparatively small portion of it,—namely, the hump, and a layer 
of fat and flesh which lies between the skin and the ribs. The remainder he abandons 
to his native assistants, who do not seem to care very much whether meat be tough or 
tender, so long as it is meat. 

The layer of fat and lean on the ribs is only some two inches in thickness, so that 
the attendants have the lion’s share, as far as quantity is concerned. Quality they leave 
to the more fastidious taste of the white man. 

The intestines of animals are greatly valued by the native hunters, who laugh at 
white men for throwing them away. They state that, even as fuod, the intestines are the 
best parts of the animal, and those Europeans who have had the moral courage to follow 
the example of the natives have always corroborated their assertion, The reader may 
perhaps remember that the backwoodsmen of America never think of rejecting these 
dainty morsels, but have an odd method of drawing them slowly through the fire, and 
thus eating them as fast as they are cooked. Moreover, the intestines, as well as the 
paunch, are always useful as water-vessels. This latter article, when it is taken from 
a small animal, is always reserved for cooking purposes, being filled with scraps of meat, 
fat, blood, and other ingredients, and then cooked. Scotch travellers have compared 
this dish to the “haggis” of their native land. 
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The illustration on page 137 represents the wild and animated scene which accom- 
panies the death of an elephant. Some two or three hours are supposed to have elapsed 
since the elephant was killed, and the chief has just arrived at the spot. He is shown 
seated in the foreground, his shield and assagais stacked behind him, while his page 
is holding a cup of beer, and two of his chief men are offering him the tusks of the 
elephant. 

τς the middle distance are seen the Kaffirs preparing the oven for the reception of 
the elephant’s foot. Several men are seen engaged in raking out the embers from the 
hole, chicas themselves from the heat by leafy branches of trees, while one of the 
rakers has just left his post, being scorched to the utmost limit of endurance, and is in 
the act of handing over his pole to a comrade who is about to take his place at the fire. 

Two more Kaffirs are shown in the act of rolling the huge foot to the oven, and strips 
of the elephant’s flesh are seen suspended from the boughs in order to be converted into 
“biltongue.” It is a rather remarkable fact that this simple process of cutting the meat 
into strips and drying it in the air has the effect of rendering several unsavoury meats 
quite palatable, taking away the powerful odours which deter even a Kaffir, and much 
more a white man, from eating thein in a fresh state. 

In the extreme distance is seen the nearly demolished body of the elephant, at which 
a couple of Kaffirs are still at work. It may here be mentioned that after an eginent 
is killed, the Kaffirs take very great pains abont making the first incision into the body. 
The carcase of the slain animal generally remains on the ground for an hour or two until 
the orders of the chief can be received; and even in that brief space of time the hot 
African sun produces a partial deconiposition, and causes the body of the animal to swell 
by reason of the quantity of gas which is «cnerated. 

The Kaffir who takes upon himself the onerous task of making the first incision 
chooses his sharpest and weightiest assagai, marks the direction of the wind, selects the 
best spot for the operation, and looks carefully round to see that the coast is clear. 
Having made all his preparations, he hurls his weapon deeply into the body of the 
elephant, and simultaneously leaps aside to avoid the result of the stroke, the enclosed 
gas escaping with a loud report, and pouring out in volumes of such singularly offensive 
odour that even the nostrils of a Kaflir are not proof against it. 

I have more than once witnessed a somewhat similar scene when engaged in the 
pursuit of comparative anatomy, the worst example being that of a lion which had been 
dead some three or four weeks, and which was, in consequence, swollen out of all shape. 
We fastened tightly all the windows which looked upon the yard in which the body of 
the animal was lying, and held the door ready to be closed at a moment's notice. The 
adventurous operator armed himself with a knife and a lighted pipe, leaned well to the 
Opposite side of the animal, delivered his stab, and darted back to the door, which was 
instantly closed. The result of the operation was very much like that which has been 
mentioned when performed on the elephant, though on a smaller scale, and in a minute 
or so the lion was reduced to its ordinary size. 

Sometimes a great number of hunters unite for the purpose of assailing one of the 
vast herds of animals which have already been mentioned. In this instance, they do not 
resort to the pitfall, but attack the animals with their spears. In order to do so effec- 
tually, they divide themselves into two parties, one of which, consisting chiefly of the 
younger men, and led by one or two of the old and experienced hunters, sets off towards 
the herd, while the others, armed with a large supply of assagais and kerries, proceed to 
one of the narrow and steep-sided ravines which are so common in Southern Africa. 

The former party proceed very cautiously, availing themselves of every cover, and 
being very careful to manceuvre so as to keep on the leeward side of the herd, until they 
have fairly placed the animals between themselves and the ravine. Meanwhile, sentries 
are detached at intervals, whose duty it is to form a kind of lane towards the ravine, 
and to prevent the herd from taking a wrong course. When all the arrangements are 
completed, the hunters boldly show themselves in the rear of the animals, who imme- 
diately move forward in a body—not very fast at first, because they are not quite sure 
whether they are going to be attacked. As they move along, the sentinels show them- 
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selves at either side, so as to direct them towards the ravine; aud when the van of the 
herd has entered, the remainder are sure to follow. 

Then comes a most animated and stirring scene. Knowing that when the leaders of 
the herd have entered the ravine, the rest are sure to follow, the driving party rushes for- 
ward with loud yells, beating their shields, and terrifying the animals to such a degree 
that they dash madly furward in a mixed concourse of antelopes, quaggas, giraffes, and 
often a stray ostrich or two. Thick and fast the assagais rain upon the affrighted 
animals as they try to rush out of the ravine, but when they reach the end they find their 
exit barred by a strong party of hunters, who drive them back with shouts and spears. 


HUNTING SCENE. 


Some of them charge boldly at the hunters, and make their escape, while others rush back 
again through the kloof, hoping to escape by the same way as they had entered. This 
entrance is, however, guarded by the driving party, and so the wretched animals are sent 
backwards and forwards along this deadly path until the weapons of their assailants are 
exhausted, and the survivors are allowed to escape. 

These “kloofs” form as characteristic features of Southern Africa as do the table 
mountains. They have been well defined as the re-entering elbows or fissures in a range 
of hills; and it is a remarkable fact that the kloof is mostly clothed with thick bush, 
whatever may be the character of the surrounding country. In Colonel E. Napier’s 
“ Excursions in Southern Africa,” there is so admirable a description of the kloof and the 
bush that it must be given in the language of the writer, who has drawn a most per- 
fect word-picture of South African scenery :— 

“The character of the Sonth African ‘ bush’ has features quite peeuliar in itself, and 
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sometimes unites—while strongly contrasting—the grand and sublime with the grotesque 
and ridiculous, When seen afar from a commanding elevation—the undulating sea of 
verdure extending for miles and miles, with a brigbt sun shining on a green, compact, 
unbroken surface—it conveys to the mind of a spectator nought save images of repose, 
peace, and tranquillity. He forgets that, like the bectic bloom of a fatal malady, these 
smiling seas of verdure often in tbeir entangled depths conceal treacherous, death-dealing 
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reptiles, ferocious beasts of prey, and the still more dangerous, tlougli no less crafty, and 
more cruel Kaffir. 

“On a nearer approach, dark glens and gloomy kloofs are found to fence the mountain 
sides. Thesc often merge downwards into deep ravines, forming at their base sometimes the 
bed of a clear, gurgling brook, or that of a turbid, raging torrent, generally shadowed and 
overbung by abundant vegetation, in all the Inxuriance of tropical growth and profusion. 

“ Noble forest trees, entwined with creepers, encircled by parasitical plants and with 
long grey mantles of lichen, loosely and beardlike floating from their spreading limbs, 
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throw the ‘brown horrors’ of a shadowy gloom o’er the dark, secluded, druidical-looking 
dells, But jabbering apes, or large, satyr-like baboons, performing yrotesque antics and 
uttering unearthly yells, grate strangely on the ear, and sadly mar the solemnity of the 
scene ; whilst lofty, leafless, and fantastic euphorbia, like huge candelabra, shoot up in bare 
profusion from the grey, rocky cliffs, pointing as it were in mockery their skeleton arms 
at the dark and luxuriant foliage around. Other plants of the cactus and milky tribes— 
of thorny, rugged, or smooth and fleshy kinds—stretch forth in every way their bizarre, 
mis-shapen forms; waving them to the breeze, from yon high, beetling crags, so thickly 
clothed to their very base with graceful nojebooms, and drooping, palm-like aloes ; whose 
tall, slender, and naked stems spring up from amidst the dense verdure of gay and 
flowering mimosas. 

“ Emerging from such darksome glens to the more sunuy side of the mountain’s brow, 
there we still find an impenetrable bush, but differing in character from what we have 
just described—a sort of high, thorny underwood, composed chietly of the mimosa and 
portulacacia tribe ; taller, thicker, more impenetrable, and of more rigid texture than even 
the tiger's accustomed lair in the far depths of an Indian jungle; but, withal, so mixed 

_ and mingled with luxuriant, turgid, succulent plants and parasites, as—even during the 
driest. weather—to be totally impervious to the destroying influence of fire, 

“ The bush is, therefore, from its impassable character, the Kaffir’s never-failing place 
of refuge, both in peace and war. In his naked hardihood, he either, snake-like, twines 
through and creeps beneath its densest masses, or, shielded with the kaross, securely defies 
their most thorny and abrading opposition. Under cover of the bush, in σαν, he, panther- 
like, steals upon his foe; in peace, upon the farmer's flock. Secure,in both instances, from 
pursuit, he can in the bush set European power, European skill, and European discipline 
at nought; and hitherto, vain has been every effort to destroy by fire this, his impreg- 
nable—for it is impregnable to all save himself—stronghold.” 

A good example of the grandeur of South African scenery, which is mentioned by 
Colonel Napier, is afforded by the illustration on page 141, which represents a waterfall 
on the Umzimvubu River. The drawing was taken from a sketch kindly furnished by 
Captain Drayson, R.A. 

After a successful unt, such as has just been described, there are great rejoicings, the 
chief of the tribe having all the slauglitered game laid before him, and giving orders for a 
grand hunting dance. 

The chief, who is generally too fat to care about accompanying the hunters, takes his 
seat in some open space, mostly the central enclosure of a kraal, and there, in company 
with a huge bow] of beer and a few distinguished guests, awaits the arrival of the game. 
The animals have hardly fallen before they are carried in triumph to the chief, and laid 
before him. As each animal is placed on the ground, a little Kaffir boy comes and lays 
himself over his body, remaining in this position until the dance is over. This curious 
custom is adopted from an idea that it prevents sorcerers from throwing their spells upon 
the game. The boys who are employed for this purpose become greatly disfigured by the 
blood of the slain animals, but they secm to think that the gory stains are ornamental 
rather than the reverse. 

At intervals, the hunting dance takes place, the hunters arranging themselves in 
regular lines, advancing and retreating with the precision of trained soldiers, shouting, 
leaping, beating their shields, brandishing their weapons, and working themselves up to a 
wonderful pitch of excitement. The leader of the dance, who faces them, is, if possible, 
even more excited than the men, and leaps, stamps, and shouts with an energy that seems 
to be almost maniacal. Meanwhile, the chief sits still, and drinks his beer, and signifies 
occasionally his approval of the dancers, 

Besides those animals which the Kaffir kills for food, there are others which he only 
attacks for the sake of their trophies, such as the skin, claws, aud teeth. The mode 
adopted in assailing the fierce and active beasts, such as the lion, is very remarkable. 
Each man furnishes himself, in addition to his usual weapons, with an assagai, to the butt 
eud of which is attached a large bunch of ostrich feathers, looking very much like the 
feather brushes with which ladies dust delicate furniture. They then proceed to the spot 
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where the lion is to be found, and spread themselves so as to make a circle round him. 
The lion is at first rather disquieted at this proceeding, and, according to his usual custom, 
tries to slip off unseen. 

When, however, he finds that he cannot do so, and that the circle of eneinies is clusing 
on him, he becomes angry, turns to bay, and with menacing growls aunounces his inten- 
tion of punishing the intruders on his domain. One of them then comes forward, and 
incites the lion to charge him, and as soon as the animal's attention is occupied by one 
object, the hunters behind him advance, and hur! a shower of assagais at him. With a 
terrible roar the lion springs at the bold challenger, who sticks his plumed assagai into 
the ground, leaping at the same time to one side. In his rage and pain, the lion does 
not at the monient compreheud the deception, and strikes with his mighty paw at the 
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bunch of ostrich plumes, which he takes for the feather-decked head of his assailant. 
Finding himself baffled, he turns round, and leaps on the nearest hunter, who repeats the 
same process ; aud as at every turn the furious animal receives fresh wounds, he succumbs 
at last to his foes. 

It is seldom that in such an affray the hunters come off scathless. The least hesita- 
tion in planting the plumed spear and leaping aside entails the certainty of a severe 
wound, and the probability of death. But, as the Kaffirs seldom engage in such a huut 
without the orders of their chief, and are perfectly aware that failure to execute his com- 
Inands is a capital offence, it is better for them to run the risk of being swiftly killed by 
the lion’s paw than cruelly beaten to death by the king’s executioners. 

That sanguinary monarch, Dingan, used occasionally to send a detachmeut with orders 
to catch a lion alive, and bring it to him. They executed this extraordinary order much 
in the same manner as has been related. But they were almost totally unarmed, having 
no weapons but their shields and kerries, and, as soon as the lion was iuduced to charge, 
the bold warriors threw themselves upon him in such numbers that they fairly over- 
whelmed him, and brought him into the presence of Dingan, bound aud gagged, though 
still furious with rage, and without a wound, Of course, several of the soldiers lost their 
lives in the assault, but neither their king nor their comrades seemed to think that any- 
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thing out of the ordinary course of things had been done. On one occasion, Dingan con- 
descended to play a practical joke upon his soldiers, 

A traveller had gone to see him, and had turned loose his horse, which was quietly 
grazing at a distance. At that time horses had not been introduced among the Kaffirs, 
and many of the natives had never even seen such an animal as a horse, It so happened 
that among the soldiers that surrounded Dingan were some who had come from a distant 
part of the country, and who were totally unacquainted with horses. Dingan called them 
to him, and pointing to the distant horse, told them to bring him that lion alive. They 
instantly started off, and, as usual, one stood in advance to tempt the animal to charge, 
while the others closed in upon the supposed lion, in order to seize it when it lad made 
its leap. They soon discovered their mistake, and came back looking very foolish, to the 
great delight of their chief. 

The buffalo is, however, a more terrible foe than the lion itself, as it will mostly take 
the initiative, and attack before its presence is suspected. Its habit of living in the 
densest and darkest thicket renders it a peculiarly dangerous animal, a8 it will dash from 
its concealment upon any unfortunate man who happens to pass near its lair; and as its 
great weight and enormously solid horns enable it to rush through the bush much faster 
than even a Kaffir can glide among the matted growths, there is but small! chance of 
escape. Weapons are but of little use when a buffalo is in question, as its armed front is 
scarcely pervious to a rifle ball, and perfectly impregnable against sach weapons as the 
Kaffir’s spear, and the suddenness of the attack gives but little time for escape. 

As the Kaffirs do not particularly care for its flesh, though of course they will eat 
it when they can get nothing better, they will hunt the animal for the sake of its 
hide, from which they make the strongest possible leather. The hide is so tough that, 
except at close quarters, a bullet which has not been hardened by the admixture of some 
other metal will not penetrate it. Sometimes the Kaffir engages very unwillingly in war 
with this dangerous beast, being attacked unawares when passing near its haunts. Under 
these circumstances the man makes for the nearest tree, and if he can find time to ascend 
it he is safe from the ferocious brute, who would only he too glad to toss him in the air 
first, and then to pound his body to a jelly by trampling on him. 
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DIVISION OF LABOUR-——-HOW LAND 18 PREPARED FOR SERD-——CLEARING THR LAND AND BREAKING 
UP THE GROUND—EXHAUSTIVE SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURE—CROPS CULTIVATED BY KAFFIRS— 
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As by the chase the Kaffirs obtain the greater part of their animal food, so by agriculture 
they procure the chief part of thcir vegetable nourishment. The task of roviding food 
is divided between the two sexes, the wonien not being permitted to take part in the 
hunt, nor to meddle with the cows, while the men will not contaminate their warrior 
hands with the touch of an agricultural implement. They have no objection to use 
edge-tools, such as the axe, and will cut down the trees and brushwood which may be in 
the way of cultivation; but they will not carry a single stick off the ground, nor help 
the women to dig or clear the soil. 

When a new kraal is built, the inhabitants look out for a convenient spot in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, where they may cultivate the various plants that form the staple 
of South African produce. As a general rule, ground is of two kinds, namely, bush and 
open ground, the former being the more fertile, and the latter requiring less trouble in 
clearing. The experienced agriculturist invariably prefers the former, although it costs him 
a little more labour at first, and although the latter is rather more inviting at first sight. 
This favourable impression soon vanishes upon a closer inspection, for, as a general rule, 
where it is not sandy, it is baked so hard by the sun that a plough would have no 
chance against it, and even the heavy picks with which the women work cannot make 
an impression without much labour. Moreover, it requires much more watcr than 18 
supplied from natural sources, and, even when well moistened, is not very remarkable for 
ee Bush land is of a far better quality, and is prepared for agriculture as 
iollows :— 

The men set to work with their little axes, and chop down all the underwood and 
small trees, leaving the women to drag the fallen branches out of the space intended for 
the field or garden. Large trees they cannot fell with their imperfect instruments, and so 
they are obliged to content themselves with cutting off as many branches as possible, and 
then bringing the tree down by means of fire. The small trees and branches that are 
felled are generally arranged round the garden, so as to form ἃ defence against the nume- 
Tous enemies which assail the crops. The task of building this fence belongs to the men, 
and when they have completed it their part of the work is done, and they leave the rest 
to the women. 

Furnished with the heavy and clumsy hoe, the woman breaks up the ground by 
sheer manual labour, and manages, in her curious fashion, to combine digging and sowing 
in one operation. Besides her pick, laid over her shoulder, and possibly a baby slung 
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on her back, she carries to the field a large basket of seed: balanced on her head. When 
she arrives at the scene of her labours, she begins by scattering the seed broadcast over 
the ground, and then pecks up the earth with her hoe to a depth of some three or four 
inches, The larger roots and grass tufts are then picked out by hand and removed, but 
the smaller are not considered worthy of special attention. 

This constitutes the operation of sowing, and in a wonderfully short time a mixed crop 
of corn and weeds shoots up. When both are about a month old, the ground is again hoed, 
and the weeds are then pulled up and destroyed. Owing to the very imperfect mode of 
cultivation, the soil produces uncertain results, the corn coming up thickly and rankly 
in some spots, while in others not a blade of corn has made its appearance. 

When the Kaffir chooses the open ground for his garden, he does not always trouble 
himself to build a fence, but contents himself with marking out and sowing a patch of 
ground, trusting to good fortune that it may not be devastated by the numerous foes with 
which a Kaffir's garden is sure to be infested. 

The Katfir seems to have very little idea of artificial irrigation, and none at all of re- 
novating the ground by manure. Irrigation he leaves to the natural showers, and, beyond 
paying a professional “rain-maker” to charm the clouds for him, he takes little, if any, 
trouble about this important branch of agriculture. As to manuring soil, he is totally 
ignoraut of such a proceeding, although the herds of cattle which are kept in every kraal 
would enable him to render his cultivated land marvellously fertile. The fact is, that 
land is so plentiful that when one patch of land is exhausted he leaves it, aud goes to 
another ; and for this reason, abandoned gardens are very common, their position being 
marked out by remnants of the fence which encircled them, and by the surviving maize 
or pumpkin plants which have contrived to maintain an unassisted existence. 

Four or five gardens are often to be seen round a kraal, each situated so as to suit 
some particular plant. Various kinds of crops are cultivated by the Kaffirs, the prin- 
cipal being maize, millet, pumpkins, and a kind of spurious sugar-cane in great use 
throughout Southern Africa, and popularly known by the name of “sweet reed.” The 
two former constitute, however, the necessaries of life, the latter belonging rather to the 
class of luxuries. The maize, or, as it is popularly called when the pods are severed from 
the stem, “ mealies,” is the very staff of life to a Kaffir, as it is from the mealies that is 
made the thick porridge on which the Kaffir chiefly lives. If a European hires a Kaffir, 
whether as guide, servant, or hunter, he is obliged to supply him with a stipulated quan- 
tity of food, of which the maize forms the chief ingredient. Indeed, so long as the 
native of Southern Africa can get plenty of porridge and sour milk, he is perfectly 
satisfied with his lot. When ripe, the ears of maize are removed from the stem, the leafy 
envelope is stripped off, and they are hung in pairs over sticks until they are dry enough 
to be taken to the storehouse. 

A watch-tower is generally constructed in these gardens, especially if they are of 
considerable size. The tower is useful for two reasons: it enables the watcher to see to 
a considerable distance, and acts as a protection against the wild boars and other enemies 
which are apt to devastate the gardens, especially if they are not. guarded by a fence, or 
if the fence should be damaged. If the spot be unfenced, a guard is kept on it day and 
ah but a properly defended garden nceds no night watchers except in one or two weeks 
of the year. 

The watch-tower is very simply made. Four stout poles are fixed firmly in the 
ground, and a nnmber of smaller poles are lashed to their tops, so as to make a flat plat- 
form. A small hut is built on part of the platform as a protection against the weather, 
so that the inmate can watch the field while ensconced in the hut, and, if any furred or 
feathered robbers come within its precincts, can run out on the platform and frighten them 
away by shouts and waving of arms. The space between the platform and ground is 
wattled on three sides, leaving the fourth open. The object of this wattling is twofold. 
In the first place, the structure is rendered more secure; and in the second, the inmate of 
the tower can make a fire and cook food without being inconvenienced by the wind. 

The tusk of watching the fields is committed to the women and young girls, the men 
thinking such duties beneath them. In order to keep off the birds from the newly- 
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sprouted corn-blades, or from the just ripening grain, a very ingenious device is employed. 
A great number of tall, slender posts are stuck at intervals all over the piece of land, and 
strings made of bark are led from pole to pole, all the ends being brought to the top of 
the watch-tower, where they are firmly tied. As soon as a flock of birds alight on the 
field, the girl in charge of the tower pulls the strings violently, which sets them all 
vibrating up aud down, and so the birds are frightened, and fly away to another spot. A 
system almost identical with this is employed both in the Chinese and Japanese empires, 
and the complicated arrangement of poles and strings, and the central watch-tower, is a 
favourite subject for illustration in the rude but graphic prints which both nations pro- 
dnce with such fertility. 

The enemies of the corn-field are innumerable. There are, in the first place, hosts of 
winged foes, little birds und insects, which cannot be prohibited from entering, and can 
only be driven away when they have entered. Then there are certain members of the 
monkey tribes, notably the baboons, or chacmas, which care very little more for a fence than 
do the birds, and which, if they find climbing the fence too tronblesome, can generally 
insinuate themselves through its inter- 
stices. This cunning and active animal 
is at times too clever even for the 
Kaffir, and will succeed in stealing un- 
observed into his garden, and carrying 
of the choicest of the crops. What- 
ever a man will eat a chacma will eat, 
and the creature knows as well as the 
man when the crops are in the best 
order. Whether the garden contain 
maize, millet, pumpkins, sweet seeds, 
or fruits, the chacma is sure to select 
the best; and even when the animals 
are detected, and chased out of the 
garden, it is very annoying to the pro- 
ptietor to sce them go off with a quan- 
tity of spoil, besides the amount which 
they have eaten. 

The ordinary food of the chacma is 
a plant called Babiana, from the use 
which the baboons make of it. It is 
a subterranean root, which has the 
property of being always full of watery 
juice in the driest weather, so that it is 
of incalculable value to travellers who BABOON FINDING WATER-ROOTS. 
have not a large supply of water with 
them, or who find that the regular fountains are dried up. Many Kaffirs keep tame 
chacmas which they have captured when very young, and which have scarcely seen eny 
of their own kind. These animals are very useful to the Kaffirs, for, if they come 
upon a plant or a fruit which they do not know, they offer it to the baboon; and if he 
eats it, they know that it is suitable for human consumption, 

On their journeys the same animal is very useful in discovering water, or, at all 
events, the babiana roots, which supply a modicum of moisture to the system, and serve 
to support life until water is reached. Under these circumstances, the baboon takes the 
lead of the party, being attached to a long rope, and allowed to run about as it likes. 
When it comes to a root of babiana, it is held back until the precious vegetable can be 
taken entire out of the ground, but, in order to stimulate the animal to further exertions, 
it is allowed to eat a root now and then. 

The search for water is conducted in a similar manner. The wretched baboon is in- 
tentionally kept without drink until it is half mad with thirst, and is then led by a cord 
as before mentioned. It proceeds with great caution, standing occasionally on its hind 
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legs to sniff the breeze, and looking at and smelling every tuft of grass. By what signs 
the animal is guided no one can even conjecture; but if water is in the neighbourhood 
the baboon is sure to find it. So, although this animal is an inveterate foe of the field and 
garden, it is not without its uses to man when its energies are rightly directed. 

If the gardens or fields should happen to be near the river side, there is no worse foe 
for them than the sb opeee which is only too glad to exchange its ordinary food for 
the rich banquet which it finds in cultivated grounds. If a single hippopotamus should 
once succeed in getting into a garden, a terrible destruction to the crop takes place. In the 
firat place, the animal can consume an almost illimitable amount of green food; and when 
it gets among such dainties as corn-fields and pumpkin patches, it indulges its appetite in- 
ordinately. Moreover, it damages more than it eats, as its broad feet and short thick legs 
trample their way through the crops. The track of any large animal would be injurious 
to a standing crop, but that of the hippopotamus is doubly so, because the legs of either 
side are so wide apart that the animal makes a double track, one being made with the 
feet of the right side, and the other with those of the left. 

Against these heavy and voracious foes, a fence would be of little avail, as the hippo- 
potamus could force its way through the barrier without injury, thanks to its thick hide. 
The owner of the field therefore encloses it within a tolerably deep ditch, and furthermore 
defends the ditch by pointed stakes; so that, if a hippopotamus did happen to fall into 
the trench, it would never come out again alive. 

A similar defence is sometimes made against the inroads of the elephants. Those 
animals do not often take it into their heads to attack a garden in the vicinity of human 
habitations ; but when they do so, it is hardly possible to stop them, except by such an 
obstacle as a ditch. Even the ordinary protection of a fence and the vicinity of human 
habitations is worthless, when a number of elephants choose to make an inroad upon 
some field; and, unless the whole population turns out of the kraal and uses all 
means at their command, the animals will carry out their plans. The elephant always 
chooses the night for his marauding expeditions, so that the defenders of the crops have 
double disadvantages to contend against. 

One weapon which they use against the elephant is a very singular one. They have 
an idea that the animal is terrified at the shrill cry of an infant, and as soon as elephants 
approach a kraal, all the children are whipped, in hopes that the elephants may be dis- 
mayed at the universal clamour, and leave the ee 

Antelopes of various kinds are exceedingly fond of the young corn-blades, and, if the 
field be without a fence, are sure to come in numbers, and nibble every green shoot down 
to the very ground. 

Near the bush the buffalo is scarcely less injurious, and more dangerous to meddle 
with; and even the porcupine is capable of working much damage. The wild swine, 
however, are perhaps the worst, because the most constant invaders, of the garden. Even 
a fence is useless against them, unless it be perfect throughout its length, for the pigs can 
force themselves through a wonderfully small aperture, owing to their wedge-shaped head, 
while their thick and tough skins enable them to push their way through thorns and 
spikes without suffering any damage. 

The “ pigs,” as the wild swine are popularly called, always come from the bush; and 
when several kraals are built near a bush, the chiefs of each kraal agree to make a fence 
from one to the other, so as to shut out the pigs from all the cultivated land. This fence 
is a very useful edifice, but, at the same time, has a very ludicrous aspect to a 
European. The reader has already been told that the Kaffir cannot draw a straight line, 
much less build a straight fence; and the consequence is, that the builders continually 
find that the fence is assuming the form of a segment of a circle in one direction, and 
then try to correct the error by making a segment of a circle in the opposite direction, 
thus making the fence very much larger than is necessary, and giving themselves a vast 
amount of needless trouble. 

As to the winged enemies of the garden, many modes of killing them or driving them 
away are employed. One method for frightening birds has already been described, and 
is tolerably useful when the corn is young and green; but when it is ripe, the birds are 
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much too busy to be deterred by such flimsy devices, and continue to eat the corn in 
spite of the shaking strings. 

Under such circumstances, war is declared against the birds, and a number of Kaffirs 
surround the enclosure, each being furnished with a number of knob-kerries. A stone is 
then flung into the corn for the purpose of startling the birds, and as they rise in a dense 
flock, a shower of kerries is rained upon them from every side. As every missile is 
sure to go into the flock, and as each Kaftir contrives to hurl four or five before the birds 
can get out of range, it may be imagined that the slaughter is very great. Tchaka, who 
was not above directing the miuutie of domestic lite, as well as of leading armies, 
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subsidizing nations, and legislating for an empire, ordered that the birds should be con- 
tinually attacked throughout his dominions; and, though he did not succeed in killing 
them all, yet he thinned their numbers so greatly, that during the latter years of his life 
the graiminivorous birds had become scarce instead of invading the fields in vast flocks. © 

Locusts, the worst of the husbandiman's enemies, could not be extirpated, and, indeed, 
the task of even thinning their numbers appeared impracticable. The only plan that 
seems to have the least success is that of burning a large heap of grass, sticks, and leaves 
well to windward of the fields, as soon as the locusts are seen in the distance. These 
insects always fly with the wind, and when they find a tract of country covered with 
sinoke, they would naturally pass on until they found a spot which was not defiled with 
sinoke, and on which they might settle. 

It is said that locusts were not known in the Zulu territories until 1829, and that 
they were sent by the supernatural power of Sotshangana, a chief in the Delagoa district, 
whom Tchaka attacked, and by whom the Zulu warriors were defeated, as has already 
been mentioned on page 126. The whole story was told to Mr. Shooter, who narrates it 
in the following words :— 

“When they had reached Sotshangana’s country, the Zulus were in great want of 
food, and a detachment of them coming to a deserted kraal, began, as usual, to search for 
it. In so doing, they discovered some large baskets, used for storing corn, and their 
hungry stomachs rejoiced at the prospect of a meal. But when a famished warrior 
impatiently removed the cover from one of them, out rushed a multitude of insects, and 
the anticipated feast flew about their ears. 

“ Astonishment seized the host, for they had never beheld such an apparition before; 
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every man asked his neighbour, but none could ‘tell its quality or name.’ One of their 
number at last threw some light on the mystery. He had seen the insects in Makazana’s 
country, and perhaps he told his wandering companions that they had been collected for 
food. But they soon learned this from the people of the kraal, who had only retired to 
escape the enemy, and whose voices were heard from a neighbouring rock. In no case 
would the fugitives have been likely to spare their lungs, since they could rail and boast 
and threaten with impunity ; but when they saw that their food was in danger, they 
lifted up their voices with desperate energy, and uttered the terrible threat that if the 
invaders ate their locusts, others should follow them home, and carry famine in their 
train. The Zulus were too hungry to heed the woe, or to be very discriminating in the 
choice of victuals, and the locusts were devoured. But when the army returned home, 
the scourge appeared, and the threatening was fulfilled.” 

How locusts, the destroyers of food, are converted into food, and become a benefit 
instead of a curse to mankind, will be seen in the next chapter. 

As to the fruits of this country, they are tolerably numerous, the most valued being 
the banana, which is sometimes called the royal fruit; a Kaffir monarch having laid 
claim to all bananas, and forced his subjects to allow him to take his choice before they 
touched the fruit themselves. In some favoured districts the banana grows to a great 
size, a complete bunch being a heavy load for a man. 

Next in importance to food for man is forage for cattle, and this is generally found in 
great abundance, so that the grazing of a herd costs their owner nothing but the trouble 
of driving his cattle to and from the grass land. In this, as in other hot countries, the 
grass grows with a rapidity and luxuriance that tends to make it too rank for cattle to 
eat. When it first springs up, it is green, sweet, and tender; but when it has reached a 
tolerable length it becomes so harsh that the cattle can hardly eat it. The Kaffir, 
therefore, adopts a plan by which he obtains as much fresh grass as he likes throughout 
the season. 

When a patch of grass has been fed upon as long as it can furnish nourishment to the 
cattle, the Kaffir marks out another feeding-place. At night, when the cattle are safely 
penned within the kraul, the Kaffir goes out with a firebrand, and, when he has gone well 
to windward of the spot which he means to clear, he sets fire to the dry grass. At first, 
the flame creeps but slowly on, but it gradually increases both in speed and extent, and 
sweeps over the plain in obedience to the wind. On level ground, the fire marches in a 
tolerably straight line, and is of nearly uniform height, except when it happens to seize 
upon a clump of bushes, when it sends bright spires of flame far into the sky. 

But when it reaches the bush-clad hills, the spectacle becomes imposing. On rushes 
the mass of flame, climbing the hill with fearful strides, roaring like myriads of flags 
ruffled in the breeze, and devouring in its progress every particle of vegetation. Not an 
inhabitant of the bush or plain can withstand its progress, and the fire confers this bencfit 
on the natives, that it destroys the snakes and the slow-moving reptiles, while the swifter 
antelopes are able to escape. 

When the fire has done its work, the tract over which it has passed presents a most 
dismal spectacle, the whole soil being bare and black, and the only sign of former vege- 
tation being an occasional stump of a tree which the flames had not entirely consumed. 
But, in ἃ very short time, the wonderfully vigorous life of the herbage begins to assert 
itself, especially if a shower of rain should happen to fall. Delicate green blades show 
their slender points through the blackened covering, and in a short time the whole tract 
is covered with a mantle of uniform tender green. Nothing can be more beautiful than 
the fresh green of the young blades, as they are boldly contrasted with the deep black 
hue of the ground. The nearest approach to it is the singularly beautiful tint of onr 
hedgerows in early spring—a tint as fleeting as it is lovely. 

The charred ashes of the burned grass form an admirable top-dressing to the new 
grass, which springs up with marvellous rapidity, and in a very short time affords pasture 
to the cattle. 

The Kaffir is, of course, careful not to burn too much at once; but by selecting 
different spots, and burning them in regular succession, he is able to give his beloved cows 
fresh pasturage throughout the year. 
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We have now seen how the Kaffirs obtain the staple of their animal food by the cattle- 
pen and the hunting-field, and how they procure vegetable food by cultivating the soil. 
We will next proceed to the various kinds of food used by the Kaffirs, and to the method 
by which they cook it. Man, according to a familiar saying, has been defined as par 
excellence the cooking animal, and we shall always find that the various modes used in 
preparing food are equally characteristic and interesting. 

The staff of life to a Kaffir is grain, whether maize or millet, reduced to a pulp 
by careful grinding, and bearing some resemblance to the oatmeal porridge of Scotland. 

When a woman has to cook a dinner for her husband, she goes to one of the grain 
stores, and takes out a sufficient quantity of either maize or millet, the former being 
called umbila, and the latter amabele. The great cooking pot is now brought to the 
cirenlar fireplace, and set on three Jarge stones, so as to allow the fire to burn beneath it. 
Water and maize are now put into the pot, the cover is luted down, as has already been 
mentioned, and the fire lighted. The cooking pot is made of clay, which is generally 
procured by pounding the materials of an ant-hill and kneading it thoroughly with 
water. 

Her next proceeding is to get her mill ready. This is a very rude apparatus, and 
requires an enormous amount of labour to produce a comparatively small effect. It 
consists of two parts, namely, the upper and lower millstones, or the bed and the stone. 
The bed is a large, heavy stone, which has been flat on the upper surface, bnt which has 
been slightly hollowed and sloped. The stone is oval in shape, and about eight or nine 
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inches in length, and is, in fact, that kind of stone which is popularly known under the 
name of “ cobble.” 

Wheu the corn is sufficiently boiled, and the woman is ready to grind it, she takes it 
from the pot, and places it on the stone, under which she has spread a mat. She then 
kneels at the mill, takes the stone in both hands, and with a peculiar rocking and 
grinding motion reduces it to a tolerably consistent paste. As fast as it is ground, it is 
forced down the sloping side of the stone, upon a skin which is ready to receive it. This 
form of mill is perhaps the earliest with which we are acquainted, and it may be found in 
many parts of the world. In Mexico, for example, the ordinary mill is made on precisely 
the saine principle, though the lower stone is rudely carved so as to stand on three Icgs. 

It is more than probable that the operation of grinding corn, which is so often men- 
tioned in the earlier Scriptures, was performed in just such a mill as the Kaflir woman 
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uses. The labour of grinding the corn is very severe, the whole weight of the body 
being thrown on the stone, and the hands being fully ocenpied in rolling and rocking the 
upper stone upon the lower. Moreover, the labour has to be repeated daily, and often- 
times the poor hard-worked woman is obliged to resume it several times in the day. 
Only sufiicient corn is ground fur the consumption of a single meal; and therefore, so 
often as the men are hungry, so ofteu has she to grind corn for them, ~ 

The boiled and ground corn takes a new name, and is now termed isicaba; and when 
a sufficient quantity has becn ground, the woman takes it fron the mat, puts it ‘inte a 
basket, and brings it to her husband, who is probably asleep or sinoking his pipek She 
then brings him a bow] and some clotted inilk, and his favourite spoon, and Icaves }him to 
mix it for himself and take his meal, she not expecting to partake with him, anly 
than she would cxpect hiin to help her in grinding the corn. 

The above illustration delineates a scene very common in Kaffirland <A 
happens to be hungry, and one of the married women hastens to supply his wants. 
On her left hand are the pots in which she has brought the boiled maize from the cfooking 
pot, and she is hard at work with her primitive mill, grinding the softened co:fn i 
a paste. The boy, who is a notable hunter, as may be seen by the leopard’: 
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necklace, has two vessels before him. That on his left contains amasi, and into the other 
the corn is put as fast as it is ground, and falls upon the hide whieh is spread in front of 
the mill. As for the hard-worked woman, who boils the grain, makes the aiasi, and 
grinds the corn, she will probably be rewarded with the fragments of the meal left by 
the member of the nobler sex. But, as a young Kaflir has a fine appetite, the amount 
which will be left for her is never very great, and, as a general rule, he can mix and eat 
the porridge rather faster than she can supply him with the materials. 

As, however, the Kaflir is eminently a social being, he likes to take his meals in 
company, and does so in a very orderly fashion. 


A KAFFIR DINNER- PARTY 


When a number of Kaffirs meet for a social meal, they seat themselves round the 
fire, squatted in their usual manner, and always forming themselves into a circle, Kuffir 
fashion. If thcy should be very numerous, they will form two or more concentric circles, 
all close to each other, and all facing inwards, The pot is then put on to boil, and while 
the “inealies,” or heads of maize, are being cooked, they all strike up songs, and sing 
them until the feast is ready. Sometimes they prefer love songs, and are always fond of 
songs that celebrate the possession of eattle. 

These melodies have a chorus that is perfectly meaningless, like the choruses of many 
of our own popular songs, but the singers become quite infatuated with them. In a well- 
known cattle song, the burden of which is E-e-e-yu-yu-yu, they all accompany the words 
with gestures. Their hands are elenched, with the palms tured upwards; their arms 
bent, and at each E-e-e they drive their arms out to their full extent; and at eaeh 
repetition of the syllable “yu,” they bring their elbows against their sides, so as to give 
additional emphasis to the song. The above illustration represents such a seene, 
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and is drawn from a sketch by Captain Drayson, R.A., who has frequently been present in 
such scenes, and learned to take his part in the wild chorus. As to the smoke of the 
fire, the Kaflirs care nothing for it, although no European singer would be able to utter 
two notes in such a choking atmosphere, nor to see what he was doing in a small hut 
without window or chimney, and filled with wood smoke. Some snuff gourds are seen 
on the ground, and on the left hand, just behind a pillar, is the Induna, or head of the 
kraal, who is the founder of the feast. 

The number of Kaffirs that will crowd themselves into a single small hut is almost 
incredible, Even in the illustration they seem to be tolerably close together, but the fact 
is, that the artist was obliged to omit a considerable number of individuals in order to 
give a partial view of the fire-place and the various utensils, 

One African traveller gives a very amusing account of a scene similar to that which 
is depicted on page 153. In the evening he heard a most singular noise of many voices 
rising and falling in regular rhythm, and found it to proceed from an edifice which he had 
taken for a haycock, but which proved to be a Kaffir hut. He put his head into the 
door, but the atmosphere was almost too much for him, and he could only see a few dying 
embers, throwing a ruddy glow over a number of Kaffirs squatting round the fire- 
place, and singing with their usnal gesticulations. He estimated thcir number at ten, 
thinking that the hut could not possibly hold, much 1088 accommodate, more than that 
number. Tlowever, from that very hut issued thirty-five tall and powerful Kaffirs, and 
they did not look in the least hot or uncomfortable. 

The song which they were singing with such energy was upon one of the only two 
subjects which seem to inspire a Kaffir’s muse, namely, war and cattle. This particular 
composition treated of the latter subject, and began with “All the calves are drinking 
water.” 

A very graphic account of the mcthod in which the Kaffirs sing in concert is given by 
Mr. Mason, who seems to have written his description imniediately after witnessing the 
sccne, and while the impression was still strong on his mind :— 

“ By the light of a small oil lamp I was completing my English journal, ready for the 
mail which sailed next day; and, while thus busily employed, time stole away so softly 
that it was late ere I closed and sealed it up. A fearful shout now burst from the 
recesses of the surrounding jungle, apparently within a hundred yards of our tent; in a 
moment all was still again, and then the yell broke out with increased vigour, till 
it dinned in our ears, and made the very air shake and vibrate with the clamour. 

“ At first we were alarmed, and looked to the priming of our pistols ; but, as the sonnds 
approached no nearer, I concluded that it must be part of some Kaffir festival, and deter- 
mined on ascertaining its meaning; so, putting by the pistol, I started, just as I was, 
without coat, hat, or waistcoat, and made my way through the dripping boughs of the 
jungle, towards the spot from whence the strange sounds proceeded. 

“By this time the storm had quite abated; the heavy clouds were rolling slowly from 
over the rising moon; the drops from the lofty trees fell heavily on the dense bush 
below ; thousands of insects were chirping merrily ; and there, louder than all the rest, 
was the regular rise and fall of some score of Kaflirs. 

“T had already penetrated three hundred yards or more into the bush, when I dis- 
covered a large and newly-erected Kaffir hut, with a huge fire blazing in its centre, just 
visible through the dense smoke that poured forth from the little semicircular aperture 
that served for a doorway. These huts of the Kaffirs are formed of trellis-work, and 
thatched ; in appearance they resemble a well-rounded haycock, being, generally eight or 
ten feet high at the vertex, circular in form, and from twenty to twenty-five feet broad, 
with an opening like that of a beehive for a doorway, as before described. 

“ But, as it was near midnight, it seemed to me that my visit might not be altogether 
seasonable. Howcver, to have turned back when so near the doorway might have 
brought an assagai after me, since the occupants of the hut would have attributed 
a rustling of the bushes, at that late hour, to the presence of a thief or wild beast. 

“41 therefore coughed aloud, stooped down, and thrust my head into the open doorway, 
where a most interesting sight presented itself. 
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“ Fancy three rows of jet-black Kaffirs, ranged in circles round the interior of the hut, 
sitting knees and nose altogether, waving their well-oiled, strongly-built frames hack- 
wards and forwards, to keep time in their favourite ‘Dingan’s war-song;’ throwing their 
arms about, and brandishing the glittering assagai, singing and shonting, uttering a shrill 
piercing whistle, beating the ground to imitate the heavy tramp of marching men, and 
making the very woods echo again with their boisterous merriment, 

“My presence was unobserved for a moment, until an old grey-headed Kaffr (an 
Umdodie) pointed his finger towards me. In an instant, the whole phalanx of glaring 
eyes was turned to the doorway ; and silence reigned throughout the demoniac-looking 
group. A simultaneous exclamation of ‘ Molonga! Molonga!’ (white man! white man ἢ) 
was succeeded by an universal beckon for me to come in and take a place in the ring. 
This of course I complied with; and, having seen me comfortably seated, they fell to 
work again more vociferously than ever, till I was well near bewildered with the din, and 
stifled with the dense smoke issuing from the huge fire in the centre of the ring,” 

Dingan’s war-song, which is here mentioned, is rather made in praise of Dingan’s war- 
like exploits, To a Kaffir, who understands all the allusions made by the poet, it is a 
marvellously exciting composition, though it loses its chief beauties when translated into a 
foreign language, and deprived of the peculiar musical rhythm and alliteration which 
form the great charms of Kaffir poetry, The song was as follows :— 


“ Thon needy offspring of Umpikazi, Devonrer of 'Swazi, son of Sobuza. 
Eyer of the cattle of meu. Breaker of the gates of Machobana. 
Binl of Maube, fleet as a bullet, Devourer of Gundave of Muchobana. 
Sleck, erect, of beautiful parts. A monster in size, of mighty power, 
Thy cattle like the comb of the bees, Devonrer of Ungwati of ancient race ; 
O head too large, too huddled to move. Devourer of the kingly Uomape ; 
Devourer of Moselekatze, sou of Machobana, Like heaveu above, raining and shining.” 


If the reader will refer to the song in honour of Panda, which is given on page 89, he 
will see the strong resemblance that exists between the two odes, each narrating some 
events of the hero's early life, then diverging into a boast of his great wealth, and ending 
with a list of his warlike achievements. 

Mr. Shooter mentions a second song which was made in honour of Tchaka, as, indeed, 
he was told by that renowned chief himself. It was composed after that warlike despot 
had made himself master of the whole of Kaffirland, and the reader will not fail to notice 
the remarkable resemblance between the burden of tho song, “ Where will you go out to 
battle now?” and the lament of Alexander, that there were no more worlds to conquer. 


“Thou hast finished, finished the nations! Thou hast finished, finished the nations! 
Where will you go out to battle now! Where are you going to battle now ἢ 
Hey! where will you go out to battle now? Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! ‘ 
Thou hast couquered kings! Where are you going to battle now ?” 


Where are you going to battle uow? 


I have already mentioned that in eating his porridge the Kaffir uses a spoon. He 
takes a wonderful pride in his spoon, and expends more trouble upon it than upon any 
other article which he possesses, not even his “tails,” pipes, or snufl-box, being thought 
worthy of so much labour as is lavished upon his spoons. Although there is a great 
variety of patterns among the spoons manufactured by the Kaffir tribes, there is a character 
about them which is quite unmistakeable, and which points out the country of the 
maker as clearly as if his name were written on it. The bowl, for example, instead 
of being almost in the same line with the stem, is bent forwards at a slight angle, and, 
instead of being rather deep, is quite shallow. It is almost incapable of containing 
liquids, and is only adapted for conveying to the mouth the thick porridge which has 
already been described. A number of these spoons are given in the following illustra- 
tions, all taken from specimens in my collection. 

Fig. 1 on the next page is a spoon rather more than two feet in length, cut from a stout 
branch of a tree, as is shown by the radiating circles, denoting the successive annual de- 
posits of woody fibre. The little dark mark in the bow] shows the pithy centre of the 
branch. The end of the handle is made to represent the head of an assagai, and the peculiar 
convexity and concavity of that weapon is represented by staining one side of the blade 
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black. This staining process is very simply managed by heating a piece of iron or a 
stone, and charring the wood with it, so as to make an indelible black mark. Part of the 


SPOONS FOR EATING 
PORRIDGE, 


under side of the bowl is stained black in a similar manner, 
and so is a portion of the handle, this expeditious and easy 
mode of decoration being in great favour among the Kaffirs, 
when they are making any article of wood. The heads of the 
wooden assagais shown on page 103, are stained in the same 
fashion. According to English ideas, the bowl is of un- 
pleasautly large dimensions, being three inches and a quarter 
in width, But a Kaffir mouth is a capacious one, and he can 
use this gigantic instrument without inconvenience. 

Fig. 2 represents a singularly elaborate example of a spoon, 
purchased from a native by the late H. Jackson, Esq. It is 
more than three feet in length and is slightly eurved, whereas 
the preceding example is straight. The wood of which it is 
made is much harder than that of the other spoon, and is 
therefore capable of taking a tolerably high polish. 

The maker of this spoon has ornamented it in a very 
eurious manner. Five rings are placed round the stem, and 
these rings are made of the wire-like hairs from the elephant's 
tail. They are plaited in the manner that is known to sailors 
as the “Turk’s head knot,” and are similar to those that have 
been mentioned on page 102, as being placed on the handle of 
the assagai In order to show the mode in which these rings 
are made, one of them is given on an enlarged scale. 

At the end of the handle of the spoon may be seen a 
globular knob. This is carved from the same piece of wood 
as the spoon, and is intended for a snuff-box, so that the 
owner is doubly supplied with luxuries. It is cut in order 
to imitate a gourd, and, considering the very rude tools which 
a Kaflir possesses, the skill displayed in hollowing it is very 
great. Round the neck of the opening is one of the elephant s 
hair rings, and at the bottom there is some rather deep carving. 
This odd snuff-box is ornamented by being charred, as is the 
bowl and the greater part of the stem. 

Sometimes the Kaffirs exert great ingenuity in carving 
the handles of their spoons into rude semblances of various 
animals. On account of its long neck and legs and sloping back, 
the giraffe is the favourite. Fig.1 on the next page shows one 
of these spoons. It is rather more than a foot in length, and 
represents the form of the animal better than might be sup- 
posed from the illustration, whieh is taken from the front, 
and therefore causes its form to be foreshortened and the 
eharacteristic slope of the back to be unseen. It is made of 
the acacia wood, that being the tree on which the giraffe loves 
to feed, and which is called by the Dutch settlers “ Kameel- 
dorn,” or camel-thorn, in consequence. The peculiar attitude 
of the head is a faithful representation of the action of the 
giraffe when raising its head to browse among the foliage, and 
the spotted skin is well imitated by application of a red-hot iron. 

In some examples of the giraffe-spoon, the forin of the 
animal is mueh better shown, even the joints of the legs being 
carefully marked, and their action indicated. Sometimes 
the Kaffir does not make the whole handle into the form of 
an animal, but cuts the handle of the usual shape, and leaves 
at the end a large block of solid wood, which he ‘can carve 
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into the required shape. The hippopotamus is frequently chosen for this purpose, and 
so is the rhinoceros, while the hyzna is always a favourite, apparently because its 
peculiar outline can easily be imitated in wood. 

The reader will prosehly have noticed the angle at which the shallow bow] is set, and 
it appears to make the spoon a most inconvenient instrument. If held after the European 
fashion, the user would scarcely be able to manage it at all, but the Kaffir has his own 
way of holding it, which is perfectly effective. 

Instead of taking it between the thumb and the forefinger, he grasps the stem with the 
whole hand, having the bowl to the left, and the handle to the right. He then dips the 
shallow bowl into the tenacious Porras takes up as much as it 
will possibly hold, and inserts the whole of the bowl into his 
mouth, the convex side being uppermost. In this position the 
tongue can lick the spoon quite clean, so as to be ready for the 
next visit to the porridge. 

If a number of Kaffirs are about to partake of a common 
meal, they always use a common spoon. Were each man to bring 
his own with him, and all to dip in the pot at once, it is evident 
that he who had the largest spoon would get the largest share, 
than which nothing would be more distasteful to the justice-loving 
Katfir, besides giving rise to a scene of hurry, and prohably con- 
tention, which would he a hreach of good manners. So the chief 
man present takes the spoon, helps himself to a mouthful, and 
hands the clean spoon to his next neighhour. Thus the spoon goes 
round in regular order, cach man having one spoonful at a time, and 
none having more than another. 

This love of justice pervades all classes of Kaffirs, and even 
adheres to them when they are partially civilized—a result which 
does not always take place when the »savage has taken his first 
few lessons in the civilization of Europe. Some time ago, when 
a visitor was inspecting an English school for Kaffir children, he 
was struck hy the method adopted in giving the scholars their 
meals. Porridge was prepared for them, and served out hy one of 
their own nation, who used the most scrupulous accuracy in divi- 
ding the food. She was not content with giving to each child an 
apparently equal share, hut went twice or thrice round the circle, 
adding to one portion, and taking away from another, until all 
were equally served. Not until she was satisfied that the distribn- 
tion was a just one, did the dusky scholars think of beginning their meal. 

Sometimes the Kaffirs will amuse themselves hy making spoons of the most por- 
tentous dimensions, which would haffle even the giants of our nursery tales, did they 
endeavour to nse such implements. One of these gigantic spoons is in the collection of 
Colonel Lane Fox. It is shaped mnch like fig. 1, on the illustration at page 156, and if 
very mnch reduced in size would be a serviceable Kaffir spoon of the ordinary kind. But 
it is between five and six feet in length, its stem is as thick as a man’s arm, and its bow] 
large enough to accommodate his whole head. 

At fig. 2 of the above illustration may be seen an article which looks like a spoon, 
bnt rather deserves the name of ladle, as it is used for substances more liqnid than the 
porridge. It is carved from a single piece of wood, and it is a singular fact that the maker 
should have been able to carve the deeply-grooved handle without the aid of a lathe. If 
this handle be tnrned round on its axis, so that the eye can follow the spiral course of the 
eve: it becomes evident that they have been cut without the use of ay Ὧν a 

ut the truth of their course is really wonderful, and the carver of this handsome handle 
has taken care to darken the spiral grooves by the application of a hot iron. This remark- 
able specimen was brought from Africa hy the Rev. J. Shooter, and the illustration has 
been taken from the specimen itself. 

Two more examples of similar ladles are given in the next illustration. The 
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uppermost figure represents a ladle about fourteen inches in length. The pattern has no 
pretence to elaborate detail; but the whole form is very bold and decided, and the carver 


has evidently done his work thoroughly, and on a definite plan. The black marks on 
the stem and handle are made by a hot iron, and the under surface of the bow] is 
decorated with two triangular marks made in the same manner. 

At fig. 5 of the same illustration 

is shown a rather remarkable ladle. 

ee It is eighteen inches in length, and 

the bowl is both wide and deep. It 

ee i is made from the hard wood of the 

es ment ts =! acacia, and niust have cost the carver 

= — a considerable amount of trouble. In 

carving the ladle, the maker has set 

Seen himself to shape the handle in such 

ED a manner that it resembles a bundle 

A of small sticks tied together by a 

7 μ band at the end and another near 

the middle. So well has he achieved 

2, 5, SPOON AND LADLE. this feat that, when I first saw this 

i ΟΣ ladle, in a rather dim light, I really 

thought that some ingenious artificer had contrived to make a number of twigs start 

from one part of a branch, and had carved that portion of the branch into the bowl, 

and had tied the twigs together to form the handle. He has heightened the deception by 
charring the sham bands black, while the rest of the handle is left of its natural colour. 

Figs. 3 and 4 of the same illustration will be presently described. 

THERE is an article of food which is used by the natives, in its proper season, and dces 
not prepossess a Enropcan in its favour. This is the locust, the well-known insect which 
sweeps in such countless myriads over the land, and which does such harm to the crops 
and to everything that grows. 

The eggs of the locust are laid in the ground, and at the proper season the young 
make their appearance. They are then very small, but they grow with great rapidity—as, 
indeed, they ought to do, considering the amount of food which they consume. 

Until they have passed a considerable time in the world, they have no wings, and can 
only crawl and hop. The Koffirs call these imperfect locusts “ boyane,” and the Dutch 
settlers term them “ voet-gangers,” or “ foot-goers,” because they cannot fly. Even in this 
stage they are terribly destructive, and march steadily onwards, consuming every green 
thing that they can eat. 

Nothing stops them in their progress short of death, and, on account of their vast 
myriads, the numbers that can be killed form but an insignificant proportion of the whole 
army. <A stream of these insects, a mile or more in width, will pess over a country, and 
scarcely anything short of a river will stop them. Trenches are soon filled up with their 
bodies, and those in the rear march over the carcases of their dead comrades. Sometimes 
the trenches have been filled with fire, but to no purpose, as the fire is scon put out by 
the locusts that come crowding upon it. As for walls, the insects care nothing for them, 
but surinount them, and even the very houses, without suffering a check. 

When they become perfect insects and gain their wings, they procced, as before, in 
vast myriads ; but this time, they direct their course through the air, and not merely on 
land, so that not even the broadest river can stop them. They generally start as soon as 
the sun has dispelled the dews and warmed the air, which, in its nightly chill, paralyses 
thera, and renders them incapable of flight and almost unable even to walk. Towards 
evening they always descend, and perhaps in the daytime also; and wherever they alight, 
every green thing vanishes. The sound of their jaws cutting down the leaves and eating 
them can be hcard at a great distance. They eat everything of a vegetable nature. 


Mr. Moffatt saw a whole field of maize consumed in two hours, and has sccn them eat 
linen, flannel, and even tobacco. When they rise for another flight, the spot which they 
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have left is as bare as if it were desert Jand, and not a vestige of any kind of verdure is 
to be seen upon it. 

A very excellent description of a flight of locusts is given by Mr. Cole, in his work 
on South Africa :— 

“ Next day was warm enough, but the wind was desperately high, and, inuch to my 
disgust, right in my face as I rode away on my journey. After travelling some ten miles, 
having swallowed several ounces of sand meanwhile, and been compelled occasionally to 
remove the sand-hills that were collecting in my eyes, I began to fall in with some locusts. 
At first they came on gradually and in small quantities, speckling the earth here and 
there, and voraciously devouring the herbage. 

“ They were not altogether pleasant, as they are weak on the wing, and quite at the 
mercy of the wind, which uncivilly dashed many a one into my face with a force that 
made my cheeks tingle. By degrees they grew thicker and more frequent. My progress 
was now most unpleasant, for they flew into my face every instant. Flung against me 
and my horse by the breeze, they clung to us with the tightness of desperation, till we 
were literally speckled with locusts. Each moment the clouds of them became denser, 
till at length—I am guilty of no exaggeration in saying—they were as thick in the air as 
the fakes of snow during a heavy fall of it; they covered the grass and the road, so that 
at every step my horse crushed dozens; they were whirled into my eyes and those of my 
poor nag, till at last the latter refused to face them, and turned tail in spite of whip and 
spur. They crawled about my face and neck, got down my shirt collar and up my sleeves 
—in a word, they drove me to despair as completely as they drove my horse to stubborn- 
ness, and I was obliged to ride back a mile or two, and claim shelter from them αὖ ἃ 
house I had passed on my route; fully convinced that a shower of locusts is more unbear- 
able than hail, rain, snow, and sleet combined. 

“T found the poor farmer in despair at the dreadful visitation which had come upon 
him—and well he might be so. To-day he had standing crops, a garden, and wide pasture 
ss in full verdure; the next day the earth was as bare all round as a macadamized 
Toa 

“Δ afterwards saw millions of these insects driven by the wind into the sea at Algoa 
Bay, and washed on shore again in such heaps, that the prisoners and coolies in the town 
were busily employed for a day or two in burying the bodies, to prevent the evil conse- 
quence that would arise from the putrefying of thein close to the town. No description 
of these little plagues, or of the destruction they cause, can well be an exaggeration. 
Fortunately, their visitations are not frequent, as 1 only remember three during my five 
years’ residence in South Africa. Huge fires are sometimes lighted round corn-lands and 
gardens to prevent their approach ; and this is an effective preventive when they can steer 
their own course; but when carried away by such a wind as I have described, they can 
only go where it drives them, and all the bonfires in the world would be useless to stay 
their progress. The farmer thus eaten out of house and home (most literally) has nothing 
to do but to move his stock forthwith to some other spot which has escaped them—happy 
if he can find a route free from their devastation, so that his herds and flocks may not 
perish by the way.’ 

Fortunately, thcir bodies being heavy in proportion to their wings, they cannot fly 
against the wind, and it often happens that, as in the old Scripture narrative, a country 
is relieved by a change of wind, which drives the insects into the sea, where they are 
drowned ; and, as Mr. Cole observes, they were driven by the wind into his face or upon 
his clothes, as helplessly as the cockchafers on a windy summer evening. 

Still, terrible as are the locusts, they have their uses. In the first place, they afford 
food to innumerable animals, As they fly, lange flocks of birds wait on them, sweep 
among them and devour them on the wing. While they are on the ground, whether in 
their winged or iniperfect state, they are eaten by various animals; even the lion and 
other formidable carnivora not disdaining so easily-gained a repast. As the cool air 
er night renders the locusts incapable of moving, they can be captured without 

iticulty. 

Even to mankind the locusts are serviceable, being a favourite article of food. It is 
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true that these iuscets devour whole crops, but it may be doubted whether they do not 
confer a benefit on the dusky cultivators rather than inflict an injury. 

As soon as the shades of evening render the locusts helpless, the natives turn out in 
a body, with sacks, skins, and everything that can hold the expected prey, those who 
possess such animals bringing pack oxen in order to bear the loads home. The locusts 
are swept by millions into the sacks, without any particular exertion on the part of the 
natives, though not without some danger, as venomous scrpents are apt to come for the 
purpose of feeding on the insects, and are sometimes roughly handled in the darkness. 


COOKING THE LOCUSTS. 


When the locusts have been brought home, they are put into a large covered pot, such 
as has already been described, and a little water added to them. Tho fire is then lighted 
under the pot, and the locusts are then boiled, or rather steamed, until they are sufficiently 
cooked. They are then taken out of the pot, and spread out in the sunbeams until they 
are quite dry; and when this part of the process is completed, they are shaken about in 
the wind until tho legs and wings fall off, and are earricd away just as the chaff is carried 
away by the breeze when corn is winnowcd. When they are perfectly dry, they are 
stored away in baskets, or placed in the granaries just as if they were corn. 

Sometimes the natives cat them whole, just as we eat shrimps, and, if they can afford 
such a luxury, add a little salt to them. Usually, however, the locusts are treated much 
in the same mauner as corn or maize. They are ground to powder by the mill until they 
are reduced to meal, which is then mixed with water, so as to form a kind of porridge. 
A good locust season is always acceptable to the natives, who can indulge their enormous 
appetites to an almost unlimited extent, and in consequence become quite fat in com- 
parison with their ordinary appearance, So valuable, indeed, are the locusts, that if a 
native conjurer can make his companions believe that his incantations have brought the 
locusts, he is sure to be richly rewarded by them. 
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Meat, when it can be obtained, is the great luxury of a Kaffir. Beef is his favourite 
meat ; but he will eat that of many of the native animals, though there are some, including 
all kinds of fish, which he will not touch, With a very few exceptions, such as the 
eland, the wild animals of Southern Africa do not furnish very succulent food. Venison 
when taken from a semi-domesticated red deer, or a three-parts domesticated fallow deer, 
is a very different meat when obtained from a wild deer or antelope. As a general rule, 
such animals have very little fat about them, and their flesh, by reason of constant 
exercise and smal] supply of food, is exceedingly tough, and would baffle the jaws of any 
but a very hungry man. 

Fortunately for the Kaffirs, their 
teeth and jaws are equal to any task 
that can be imposed upon them in the 
way of mastication, and meat which an 
European can hardly manage to eat 
is a dainty to his dark companions, The 
late Gordon Cumming, who had as 
tauch experience in hunter life as most 
men, used to say that a very good idea 
of the meat which is usually obtained 
by the gun in Kaffirland may be 
gained by taking the very worst part of 
the toughest possible beef, multiplying 
the tonghness by ten, and subtracting 

the gravy. 

The usual plan that is adopted is, 
to eat at once the best parts of an 
animal, and to cure the rest by drying 
it in the sun, This process is a very 
simple one. The meat is cut into thin, 
ong strips, and hung on branches in 
the open air. The burning sunbeams 
soon have their effect, and convert the 
scarlet strips of raw meat into a sub- 
stance that looks like old shoe-leather, 
aud is nearly as tough. The mode of 
dressing it is, to put it under the ashes 
of the fire, next to pound it between two 
stones, and then to stew it slowly in a 
pot, just as is done with fresh beef. Of 
course, this mode of cooking meat is 
only employed on the march, when the 
soldiers are unable to take with them 
the cooking-pots of domestic life. 

Sometimes, especially when re- Ξ ἜΣ ἐπ eae 
turning from an unsnecessful war, ; όχι. “ΞΘ NAM ye 
the Kaffirs are put to great straits for SOLDIERS WITH HUNOER-BELT. 
want of food, and have recourse to 
the strangest expedients for allaying 
hunger, They begin by wearing a “lunger-belt,” ὦ 6, a belt passed several times ronnd 
the body, and arranged so as to press upon the stomach, and take off for a time the feeling 
of faint sickness that accompanies hunger before it developes into starvation. As the 
hours pass on, and the faintness again appears, the hunger-belt is drawn tighter and 
tighter. This curious remedy for hunger is to be found in many parts of the world, and 
has long been practised by the native tribes of North America. 

The hungry soldiers, when reduced to the last straits, have been known to eat their 
hide-shields, and, when these were finished, to consnme even the thongs which bind the 
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head of the assagai to the shaft. The same process of cooking is employed in making 
the tough skin eatable ; namely, partial broiling under ashes, then ponnding between stones, 
and then stewing, or boiling, if any substitute for a cooking-pot can be found. One of the 
missionaries relates, in a manner that shows the elastic spirit which animated him, how 
he and his companions were once driven to eat a box which he had made of rhinoceros 
hide, and seems rather to regret the loss of so excellent a box than to demand any 
sympathy for the hardships which he had sustained. 


We now come to the question of the liquids which a Kaffir generally consumes. 
Ordinary men are forced to content themselves with water, and there are occasions when 
they would only be too glad to obtain even water. Certain ceremunies demand that the 
warriors shall be fed plenteously with beef during the night, but that they shall not 
be allowed to drink until the dawn of the following day. At the beginning of the feast 
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they are merry enough ; for beef is always welcome to a Kaffir, and to be allowed to eat 
as much as he can possibly manage to accommodate is a luxury which but seldom occurs. 

However, the time comes, even to a hungry Kaffir, when he cannot possibly eat any 
more, and he craves for something to drink. This relief is strictly prohibited, no one 
being allowed to leave the circle in which they are sitting. It generally happens that 
some of the younger “ boys,” who have been but recently admitted into the company 
of soldiers, find themselves unable to endure such a privation, and endeavour to slip away 
unobserved. But a number of old and tried warriors, who have inured themselves to 
thirst as well as hunger, and who look with contempt on all who are less hardy than 
themselves, are stationed at every point of exit, and, as soon as they see the dusky form 
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of a deserter approach she spot which they are guarding, they unceremoniously attack 
him with their sticks, and beat him back to his place in the circle. 

On the march, if a Kaffir is hurried, and comes to a spot where there is water, he 
stoops down, and with his curved hand flings the water inte his mouth with movements 
almost as rapid as those of a cat’s tongue when she laps milk. Sometimes, if he comes 
to a river, which he has to ford, he will contrive to slake his thirst as he proceeds, with- 
out once checking his speed. This precaution is necessary if he should be pursued, or if 
the river should happen to be partially infested with crocodiles and other dangerous 
reptiles. 

Kaffirs are also very fond of a kind of whey, which is poured off from the milk 
when it is converted into “amasi,” and which is something like our buttermilk to the 
taste. Still, although the Kaffirs can put up with water, and like their buttermilk, they 
have a craving for some fermented liquor. Water and buttermilk are very well in their 
way; but they only serve for quenching thirst, and have nothing sociable about them. 
Now the Kattir is essentially a sociable being, as has already been mentioned, and he 
likes nothing better than sitting in a circle of friends, talking, grinding snuff or taking 
it, smoking, and drinking. And, when he joins in such indulgences, he prefers that his 
drink should be of an intoxicating nature, therein following the usual instincts of 
mankind all over the world 

There are few nations who do not know how to make intoxicating drinks, and the 
Kaffir is not likely to be much behindhand in this respect. The only fermented drink 
which the genuine Kaflirs use is a kind of beer, called in the native tongue “ outchualla.” 
Like all other savages, the Katfirs very much prefer the stronger potations that are made 
by Europeans; and their love for whisky, ram, and brandy has been the means of ruining, 
and almost extinguishing, many a tribe—just as has been the case in Northern Anierica. 
The quantity of spirituous liquid that a Kaffir can drink is really astonishing; and the 
strangest thing is, that he will consume nearly a bottle of the commonest and coarsest 
spirit, and rise at daybreak on the next morning without even a headache. 

The beer which the Kaffirs make is by no means a heady liquid, and seems to have 
rather a fattening than an intoxicating qnality. All men of note drink large quantities of 
beer, and the chief of a tribe rarely stirs without having a great vessel of beer at hand, 
together with his gourd-cup and ladle. The operations of brewing are conducted entirely 
by the women, and are tolerably simple, much resembling the plan which is used in 
England. Barley is not employed for this purpose, the grain of maize or millet being 
substituted for it. 

The grain is first encouraged to a partial sprouting by being wrapped in wet mats, and 
is then killed by heat, so as to make it into malt, resembling that which is used in our 
own country. The next process is to put it into a vessel, and let it boil for some time, 
and afterwards to set it aside for fermentation. The Kaffir has no yeast, but employs a 
rather curious substitute for it, being the stem of a species of ice-plant, dried and kept 
ready for use. 

As the liquid ferments, a scum arises to the top, which is carefully removed by means 
of an ingenious instrument, shown at figs. 3 and 4, on page 158. This skimmer is very much 
like those wire implements used by our cocks for taking vegetables out of hot water, 
and is made of grass stems very neatly woven together; a number of them forming the 
handle, and others spreading out like the bowl of a spoon. The bowls of these skimmers 
are set at different angles, so as to suit the vessel in which fermentation is carried on. 

When the beer is poured into the vessel in which it is kept for use, it is passed through 
a strainer, so as to prevent any of the malt from mixing with it. One of these strainers is 
shown at fig. 3, on page 63. The specimen from which the drawing was taken is in my 
own collection, and is a good sample of the Kaflir’s workmanship. It is made of reeds, 
split and flattened; each reed being rather more than the fifth of an inch wide at 
the opening and the twelfth of an inch at the smaller end, and being carefully 
graduated in width. In shape it resembles a jelly-bag, and, indeed, has much the 
same office to perform. The reeds are woven in the “under three and over three” 
fashion, so as to produce a zigzag pattern; and the conical shape of the strainer is 
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obtained, not by any alteration in the mode of weaving, but bv the gradual diminution 
of the reeds. 

These strainers are of various sizes; but my own specimen, which is of the average 
dimensions, measures fifteen inches in length, and nine in width across the opening. 

Beer, like milk, is kept in baskets, which the Kaffirs are capable of making 80 
elaborately, that they can hold almost any liquid as well as if they were casks made 
by the best European coopers, Indeed, the fineness and beauty of the Kaffir basket- 
work may excite the admiration, if not the envy, of civilized basket-makers, who, however 
artistic may be the forms which they produce, would be sadly puzzled if required to make 
a basket that would hold beer, wine, or even milk. 


KAFFIR WOMEN BREWING BEER 


One of the ordinary forms of beer-basket may be seen in the illustration on page 46, 
the small mouth being for the greater convenience of pouring it out. Others can be seen 
in the illustration on page 56, representing the interior of a Kaffir hut. Beer-baskets of 
various sizes are to be found in every kraal, and are always kept in shady places, to 
prevent. the liquid from being injured by heat. A Kaffir chief hardly seems to be able to 
support existence without his beer. Within his own house, or in the shadow of a friendly 
screen, he will sit by the hour together, smoking his enormous pipe continually, and 
drinking his beer at tolerably constant intervals, thus contriving to consume a considerable 
amount both of tobacco and beer. Even if he goes out to inspect his cattle, or to review 
his soldiers, a servant is sure to be with him, bearing his beer-basket, stool, and other 
luxurious appendages of state. 

He generally drinks out of a cup, which he makes from a gourd, and which, in shape 
and size, much resembles an emu’s egg with the top cut off. For the purpose of taking 
the beer out of the basket, and pouring it into the cup, he uses a ladle of some sort. The 
form which is most generally in use is that which is made from a kindof gourd ; not egg- 
shaped, like that from which the cup is made, but formed very much like an onion with 
the stalk attached to it. The bulb of the onion represents the end of the gourd, and it 
will be seen that when a slice is cut off this globular end, and the interior of the gourd 
removed, a very neat ladle can be produced. As the outer skin of the gourd is of a fine 
yellow colour, and has a high natural polish, the cup and ladle have a very pretty 
appearance. 

Sometimes the Kaffir carves his ladles out of wood, and displays much skill and taste 
in their construction, as may be seen by the specimens. 

Occasionally the beer cowl is carved from wood as well asthe ladle; but, on account of 
its weight when empty, and the time employed in making it, none but a chief is likely to 
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tuake use of such a bowl One of these wooden bow]s is shown at fig. 2, in the illustration 
on page 63, and is drawn from a specimen brought from Southern Africa by Mr. Ἡ, 
Jackson. It is of large dimensions, as may be seen by comparing it with the milk-pail at 
fig. 1. The colour of the bow! is black. 

It is rather remarkable that the Kaffir who carved this bowl has been so used to 
baskets as beer vessels that he has not been able to get the idea out of his mind. The 
bowl is painfully wrought out of a single block of wood, and must have cost an enormous 
amount of labour, considering the rudeness of the tools used by the carver. According to 
our ideas, the bowl ought therefore to show that it really is something more valuable than 
usual, and as unlike the ordinary basket as possible. But so wedded has been the maker 
to the notion that a basket, and nothing but a basket, is the proper vessel for beer, that he 
has taken great pains to carve the whole exterior in imitation of a basket. So well and 
regularly is this decoration done, that when the bow] is set some little distance, or placed 
in the shade, many persons mistake it for a basket set on three wooden legs, and stained 
black. 


At fig. 5 of the same illustration is an example of the Kaffir's basket-work. This is 
one of the baskets used by the women when they have been to the fields, and have to 
carry home the ears of maize or other produce. This basket is very stout and strong, and 
will accommodate a quantity of corn which would form a good load for an average English 
labourer. But she considers this hard work as part of woman’s mission, asks one of her 
companions to assist in placing it on her head, and goes off with her burden, often light- 
ening the heavy task by joining in a chorus with her similarly-laden friends. Indeed, as 
has been well said by an experienced missionary, in the normal state of the Kaffir tribes 
the woman serves every office in husbandry, and herself fulfils the duties of field-lebourer, 
plough, cart, ox, and horse. 

Basket-work is used for an infinity of purposes. It is of basket-work, for example, 
that the Kaffir makes his curious and picturesque storehouses, in which he keeps the 
corn that he is likely to require for household use. These storehouses are always raised 
some height from the ground, for the double purpose of keeping vermin from devastating 
them, and of allowing a free passage to the air round them, and so keeping their contents 
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dry and in good condition. Indeed, the very houses are formed of a sort of basket-work, 
as may be seen by reference to Chapter VII. ; and even their kraals, or villages, are little 
more than basket-work on a very large scale. 

Almost any kind of flexible material seems to answer for baskets, and the Kaffir 
workman impresses into his service not only the twigs of pliant bushes, like the osier and 
willow, but uses stems, grass leaves, rushes, flags, reeds, bark, and similar materials. 
When he makes those that are used for holding liquids, he always uses fine materials, and 
closes the s between them by beating down each successive row with an instrument 
that somewhat resembles a very stout paper-knife, and that is made either of wood, bone, 
or ivory. As is the case with casks, pails, quaighs, and all vessels that are made with 
staves, the baskets must be well soaked before they become thoroughly water-tight. 


KAFFIR WOMEN BASKET MAKINO. 


One of these baskets is in my own collection. It is most beautifully made, and 
eertainly surpasses vessels of wood or clay in one respect ; namely, that it will bear very 
rough treatment without breaking. The mode of weaving it is peculiarly intricate. A vast 
amount of grass is employed in its construction, the work is very close, and the ends of 
the innumerable grass blades are so neatly woven into the fabric as scarcely to be 
distinguishable. 

This basket is delineated in the next illustration. Soon after it came into my 
possession, I sent it to a conversazione, together with a large number of ethnological 
curiosities, and, knowing that very few would believe in its powers without actual proof, 
I filled it with milk, and placed it on the table. Although it had been in England for 
some time, and had evidently undergone rather rough treatment, it held the milk very 
well. There was a very slight leakage, caused by a mistake of the former proprietor, who 
had sewed a label upon it with a very coarse needle, leaving little holes, through which 
a few drops of milk gradually oozed. With this exception, however, the basket was as 
serviceable as when it was in use among the Kaffir huts. 

Honey is ἃ very favourite food with the Kaffirs, who are expert at attacking the nests, 
and removing the combs in spite of the attacks of the bees. They detect a bees’ nest in 
many ways, and, among other plans for finding the nest, they set great value on the bird 
called the Honey-guide. 

There are several species of honey-guide, two of which are tolerably common in 
Southern Africa, and all of which belong to the cuckoo family. These birds are remark- 
able for the trust which they instinctively repose in mankind, and the manner in which 
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they act as guides to the nest. Whenever a Kaffir hears a bird ntter a peculiar cry, which 
has been represented by the word “ Cherr! cherr!” he looks out for the singer, and goes 
in the direction of the voice. The bird, seeing that the man is following, begins to 
approach the bees’ nest, still nttering its encouraging cry, and not ceasing until the nest 
is found. 

The Kaffirs place great reliance on the bird, and never eat all the honey, bnt make a 
point of leaving some for the guide that conducted them to the sweet storehonse. They 
say that the honey-guide voluntarily seeks the help of man, because it would otherwise be 
unable to get at the bee-combs, which are made in hollow trees, thns being protected in 
secure fortresses, which the bird could not penetrate without the assistance of some being 
stronger than itself. And as the bird chiefly wants the combs which contain the bee- 
grubs, and the man wants only those which contain honey, the Kaffir leaves all the 
grub-combs for the bird, and takes all the honey-combs himself; so that both parties are 
eqnally pleased. 


MILE BASKET. 


Whether this be the case or not, it is certain that the bird does perform this service to 
mankind, and that both the Kaffir and the bird seem to understand each other. The 
Honey Ratel, one of the largest species of the weasel tribe, and an animal which is extremely 
fond of bee-combs, is said to share with mankind the privilege of alliance with the honey- 
guide, and to requite the aid of the bird with the comb which it tears out of the hollow 
tree. It is remarkable that both the ratel and the honey-guide are so thickly defended, 
the one with fur, and the other with feathers, that the stings of the bees cannot penetrate 
through their natural armour. 

It is rather curious, however, that the honey-guide does not invariably lead to the 
nests of bees. It has an odd habit of guiding the attention of mankind to any animal 
which may be hiding in the bush, and the wary traveller is always careful to have his 
weapons ready when he follows the honey-guide, knowing that, although the bird generally 
leads the way to honey, it has an unpleasant cnstom of leading to a concealed buffalo, or 
lion, or panther, or even to the spot where a cobra or other poisonons snake is reposing. 

Althongh honey is mnch prized by the Kafiirs, they exercise mnch caution in eating it ; 
and before they will trust themselves to taste it, they inspect the neighbourhood, with the 
purpose of seeing whether certain poisonons plants grow in the vicinity, as in that case 
the honey is sure to be deleterious. The enphorbia is one of these poisonous plants, and 
belongs to a large order, which is fehenental in England by certain small plants known 
by the common denomination of spurge. One of them, popularly called milky-weed, sun- 

urge, or wort-spurge, is well known for the white juice which pours plentifully from 
the wounded stem, and which is used in some places as a means of destroying warts. 
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In our own country the juice is only remarkable for its milky appearance and its hot 
acrid taste, which abides in the mouth for a wonderfully long time; but in Africa the 
euphorbias grow to the dimensions of trees, and the juice is used ix many parts of that 
continent as a poison for arrows. Some of them look so like the cactus group that they 
might be mistaken for those plants; but they are easily known by the milky juice that 
pours from them when wounded, and by the fact that their thorns, when they have any, 
grow singly, and not in clusters, like those of the cactus. The white juice furnishes, when 
evaporated, a highly-poisonous drug, called euphorbium. 

Honey is often found in very singular places. A swarm has been known to take 
possession of a human skull, and combs have been discovered in the skeleton framework 
of a dead elephant. 

Like many other nations, the Zulus use both poultry and their cggs for food, and 
both are employed as objects of barter. The ‘unfortunate fowls that are selected for this 
purpose must be singularly uncomfortable ; 
for they are always tied in bundles of 
three, their legs being firmly bound to- 
gether. While the bargaining is in pro- 
gress, the fowls are thrown heedlcssly on 
the ground, where they’ kecp up a con- 
tinual cackling, as if complaining of their 
hard treatment. The Kaffir does not intend 
to be cruel to the poor birds; but he has 
really no idea that he is inflicting pain on 
them, and will carry them for miles by the 
legs, their heads hanging down, and their 
legs cut by the cords. 

The apeiron illustration repre- 
sents one of the ingenious houses which 
the Kaffirs build for their poultry. The 
house is made of rough basket work, and 
is then plastered thickly with clay, just 
like the low walls of the cooking-house 
mentioned on page 146. By the side of 
the henhouse is an earthenware jar, with 
an inverted basket by way of cover. This 
jar holds corn, and in front of it is one 

ron. ἨΟΌΞΕ, of the primitive grain mills. A beer bowl 
and its ladle are placed near the mill. 

It is a curious fact that nothing can induce the Kaffirs to eat fish, this prejudice being 
shared by many nations, while others derive a great part of their subsistence from the sea 
and the river. They seem to feel as much disgust at the notion of eating fish as we do 
at articles of diet such as caterpillars, earthworms, spiders, and other creatures, which are 
considered as dainties in some parts of the world. 

In the article of diet the Zulus are curiously particular, rejecting many articles of 
food which the neighbouring tribes eat without scruple, and which even the European 
settlers do not refuse. As has already been mentioned, fish of all kinds is rejected, and 
so are reptiles. The true Zulu will not eat any species of monkey nor the hyena, and in 
this particular we can sympathise with them. But it is certainly odd to find that the 
prohibited articles of food include many of the animals which inhabit Africa, and which 
are eaten not only by the other tribes, but by the white men. The most extraordinary 
circumstance is, that the Zulus will not eat the eland, an animal whose flesh is far . 
superior to that of any English ox, is preferred even to venison, and can be procured in 
large quantities, owing to its size. : 

Neither will the Zulus eat the zebra, the gnu, the hartebeest, nor the rhinoceros; and the 
warriors refrain from the flesh of the elephant, the hippopotamus, and the wild swine. 
The objection to eat these animals seems to have extended over a considerable portion of 
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Southern Africa; but when Tchaka overran the country, and swept off all the herds of 
cattle, the vanquished tribes were obliged either to eat the hitherto rejected animals or 
to starve, and naturally preferred the former alternative. 

It is probable that the custom of repudiating certain articles of food is founded upon 
some of the superstitious ideas which take the place of a religion in the Kaffir’s mind. 
It is certain that superstition prohibits fowls, ducks, bustards, porcupines, and eggs, 
to all except the vcry young and the old, because the Kaflirs think that those who 
eat such food will never enjoy the honourable title of father or mother; and, as is well 
known, a childless man or woman is held in the supremest contempt. 

There is perhaps no article of food more utterly hateful to the Kaffir than the flesh of 
the crocodile, and it is doubtful whether even the pangs of starvation would induce a 
Zulu Kaffir to partake of such food, or to hold friendly intercourse with any one who had 
done so. 

An amusing instance of this innate horror of the crocodile occurred some few years 

An European settler, new to the country, had shot a crocodile, and having heard 
much of the properties possessed by the fat of the reptile, he boiled some of its flesh for 
the purpose of obtaining it. Unfortunately for him, the only vessel at hand was an iron 
pot, in which his Kaffir servants were accustomed to cook their food, and, thinking no 
harm, he used the pot for his purpose. He could not have done anything more calculated 
to shock the feelings of the Kaffirs, who deserted him in a body, leaving the polluted 
vessel behind them. 

It has already been mentioned that none but a Kaffir can either drive or milk the 
native cattle, and the unfortunate colonist was obliged to visit all the kraals within reach 
in order to hire new servants. But the news had spread in all directions, that the white 
man cooked crocodile in his porridge pot, and not a single Kaffir would serve him. At 
last he was forced to go to a considerable distance, and visited a kraal which he thought 
was beyond the reach of rumour. The chief man reccived him hospitably, promised to 
send one of his “ boys” as a servant, and volunteered permission to beat the “boy” if he 
were disobedient. He finished by saying that he only made one stipulation, and that 
was, that the “ boy ” in question should not be obliged to eat crocodile. 

It will be understood that these peculiarities regarding food apply only to the Zulu 
tribe, and that, even in that tribe, great modifications have taken place in later years 
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AFTER the food of the Kaffir tribes, we natnrally come to their Inxuries. One of these 
luxuries, namely, beer, is scarcely considered as such by them, but is reckoned as one of 
the necessaries of life. There is, however, one gratification in which the Kaftir indulges 
whenever he can do so, and that is the use of tobacco, either in the form of smoke or 
snuff, 

The love of tobacco, which is universally prevalent over the world, is fully developed in 
the Kaffir, as in all the savage tribes of Africa. For tobacco the native undergoes 
exertions which no other reward weuld induce him to nndertake. He is not at all 
particular abont the quality, provided that it be strong, and it is impossible to produce 
tobacco that can be too coarse, rough, or powerful for his taste. He likes to feel its effects 
on his system, and would reject the finest flavonred cigar for a piece of rank stick 
tobacco that an English gentleman would be unable to smoke. 

He nses tobacco in two forms, namely, smoke and snuff, and in both cases likes to 
feel that he has the full flavour of the narcotic. 

His snuff is made in a very simple manner, and i is mostly manufactured by the 
women. The first process is to grind the tobacco to powder between two stones, and 
when it is partially rubbed down a little water is added, so as to convert it into a paste. 
Meanwhile, a number of twigs are being carefully burnt to ashes, a pure white feathcry 
ash being one of the chief ingredients. The leaf of the aloe, previously dried, is often 
used for this purpose, and by connoisseurs is preferred to any other material. When the 
snuff-maker judges that the tobacco is sufficiently ground, she spreads the paste npon a 
flat stone, and places it in the rays of the sun. The great heat soon dries up the caked 
tobacco, which is then rubbed until it becomes a very fine powder. A certain proportion 
of wood-ash is then added and carefully mixed, and the snuff is made. The effect of 
the ashes is to give a pungency to the snuff, snch as cannot be obtained from the pnre 
tobacco. 

Of this snuff the Kaffirs are immoderately fond, and even European snuff-takers often 
prefer it to any snuff that can be purchased. I know one African traveller, who acquired 
the habit of snuff-taking among the Kaffirs, and who, having learned to make snuff in 
Kaffir fashion, continues to mannfacture his own snuff, thinking it superior to any that 
can be obtained at the tobacconists' shops. 
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The manner of taking snuff is, among the Kaffirs, by no means the simple process in 
use among ourselves. Snuff-taking almost assumes the character of a solemn rite, and is 
never performed with the thoughtless levity of an European snuff-taker, A Kaffir never 
thinks of taking snuff while standing, bnt must needs sit down for the purpose, in some 
place and at some time when he will not be disturbed. 

If he happens to be a man tolerably well off, he will have a snuff-spoon ready stuck 
in his hair, and will draw it out. These snuff-spoons are very similar in form, althongh 
they slightly differ in detail, They are made of bone 
or ivory, and consist of a small bow! set on a deeply 
pronged handle. Some spoons have two prongs, but 
the generality have three. The bowl is mostly hemi- 
spherical, but in some specimens it is oblong. I pos- 
sess specimens of both shapes, which are shown 
in the accompanying illustration; and I have also a 
snuff spoon from Madagascar, which is very similar 
both in shape and size to that which is used by the 
Kaffir. 

Supposing him to have a spoon, he takes his snuff- 
box out of his ear, or from his belt, and solemnly fills 
the bowl of the spoon. He then replaces the box, 
inserts the bowl of the spoon into his capacious nostrils, 
and with a powerful inhalation exhausts the contents. 
The pnngent snuff canses tears to pour down his cheeks ; 
and as if to make sure that they shall follow their proper 
conrse, the taker draws the edges of his thumbs down 
his face, so as make a kind of groove in which the tears 
can run from the inner angle of the eyes to the corner 
of the month. This flood of tears constitutes the Kaffir’s 
great enjoyment in snuff-taking, and it is contrary 
to all etiquette to speak to a Kaffir, or to disturb him 
in any way, while he is taking his snuff. 

If, as is often the case, he is not rich enough to pos- 
sess a spoon, he manages it in another fashion. Taking 
care to seat himself in a spot which is sheltered from 
the wind, he pours the snuff on the back of his hand, 
making a little conical heap that exactly coincides 
with his wide nostrils. By pore the left side of his 
nose on the snnff heap, and olosing the other nostril 
with his forefinger, he contrives to absorb it all without losing a grain of the precious 
substance—an act which he would consider as the very acme of folly. 

The rules of etiqnette are especially minute as regards snuff taking. 

It is considered bad manners to offer snuff to another, because to offer a gift implies 
superiority ; the principal man in each assembly being always called npon to give snuff to 
the others. 

There is an etiquette even in asking for snuff If one Kaffir sees another taking 
snuff, he does not ask directly for it, but puts a sidelong qnestion, saying, “ What are yon 
eating?” The first answer to this question is always to the effect that he is not eating 
anything, which is the polite mode of refusing the request—a refnsal to the first appli- 
cation being part of the same singular code of laws. When a second reqnest is made in 
the same indirect manner as the former, he ponrs a quantity of snuff into the palm of 
his left hand, and holds it out for the other to help himself, and, at the same time, looks 
carefully in another direction, so that he may not seem to watch the quantity which is 
taken, and to appear to grudge the gift. Or, if several be present, and he is a rich 

man, he helps himself first, and’ thea throws the box to his guests, abstaining, as before, 
from looking at them as they a themselves, When a chief has summoned his 
dependants, te calls a servant, who holds his two open hands together, so as to form a 
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cup. The chief then fills his hands with snuff, and the servant carries the valued gift to 
the guests as they sit around. 

It has already been mentioned that when a Kaffir takes snuff he sits on the ground. 
This is one of the many small points of etiquette which the natives observe with the 
minntest care. Its infringement is looked upon not only as an instance of bad manners, 
but as a tacit acknowledgment that the man who stands up while he is engaged with his 
snuff with another is trying to take an advantage of him. Mr. Shooter remarks that 
many a man has been murdered by being entrapped into snuff-taking, and then stabbed 
while in a defenceless position. The very act of holding out one hand filled with snuff, 
while the other is occupied with the snuff-box, prevents the donor from using his weapons, 
so that he might be easily overpowered by any one who was inclined to be treacherous. 


GIVING AND TAKING SNUFF. 


The reader will probably have observed the analogy between this custom and an 
ancient etiquette of our own land, a relic of which still survives in the “grace cnp” 
handed round at municipal banquets. 

There are few points in Kaflir life more remarkable than the minute code of etiquette 
concerning the use of tobacco. It must have been of very receut growth, because tobacco, 
although much cultivated in Africa, is not indigenous to that country, and has been 
introduced from America, It almost seems as if some spirit of courtesy were inherent 
in the plant, and thus the African black man and the American red man are perforce 
obliged to observe careful ceremonial in its consnmption. 

It might naturally be thought that the constant inhalations of such quantities of 
snuff, and that of so pungent a character, would injure the olfactory nerves to such an 
extent that they would be scarcely able to perform their office. Such, however, is not 
the case. The Kaffir’s nose is a wonderful organ. It is entirely unaffected by the 
abominable scent proceeding from the rancid grease with which the natives plenteously 
besmear themselves, and suffers no inconvenience from the stifling atmosphere of the 
hnt where many inmates are assembled. But, notwithstanding all these assaults upon 
it, conjoined with the continual snuff-taking, it can detect odours which are quite 
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imperceptible to European nostrils, and appears to be nearly as sensitive as that of the 
bloodhound. : 

Being so fond of their snuff, the Kaffirs lavish all their artistic powers on the boxes 
in which they carry so valuable a substance, They make their snuff-boxes of various 
materials, such as wood, bone, ivory, horn ; and just as Kuropeans employ gems and the 
precious metals in the manufacture of their snuff-boxes, so do the Ka use for the 
same purpose the materials which they most value, and exhaust upon them the utmost 
tesources of their simple arts. 

One of the commonest forms of snuff-box is a small tube, about three inches in length, 
and half an inch in diameter. This is merely a joint of reed, with its open end secured 
by a plug. The natural colour of the reed is shining yellow; but the Kaffir mostly 
decorates it with various patterns, made by partially charring the surface. These patterns 
are differently disposed ; but in general form they are very similar, consisting of diamonds 
and triangles of alternate black and yellow. Tbis box answers another purpose beside 
that of holding the snuff, and is used as an ornament. The correct method of wearing 
it is to make a hole in the lobe of the ear, and push the snuff-box into it. In that 
position it is always at hand, and tbe bold black and yellow pattern has a good effect 
against the dark cheek of the wearer. This box is seen at fig. 6 on page 43. 

Another form of snuff-box is shown at fig. 5 on the same page. This is a small 
article, and is cut out of solid ivory. Much skill is shown in the external sbaping of it, 
and very great patience must have been sbown in scraping and polishing its surface. But 
this is mere child’s play contrasted with the enormous labours of hollowing it with the 
very imperfect tools possessed by a Kaflir workman. These two snuff-boxes ought to 
have been placed with those on page 43; but the draughtsman was not aware of their 
object, and so placed them among the articles of dress and ornament, to which, in a 
degree, they certainly do belong. ᾿ 

The common bottle-gourd is largely used in the manufacture of snuff-boxes. Some- 
times it is merely hollowed, and furnished with a plaited leathern thong, whereby it 
may be secured to the person of the owner. The hollowing process is very simple, and 
consists of boring a hole in the end as the gourd hangs on the tree, and leaving it to 
itself. In process of time the whole interior decomposes, and the outer skin is baked 
by the sun to a degree of hardness nearly equal to that of earthenware. This form of 
snuff-box is much used, and is seen at fig. 1 in the accompanying illustration. As the 
bottle-gourd obtains a large size, it is generally employed as a store-box, in which snuff 
is kept in stock, or by a chief of liberal ideas, who likes to hand round a large supply 
among his followers, One of the large ornamented gourds is drawn at fig. 1, page 50. 

In the generality of cases it is ornamented 
in some way or other. Sometimes the Kaflir 
decorates the whole exterior with the angular 
charred pattern which has already been men- 
tioned ; but his great delight is to cover it with 
beads, the ornaments which his soul loves. 
These beads are most ingeniously attached to 
the gourd, and fit it as closely as tbe protective 
envelope covers a Florence oil flask. 

One favourite kind of snuff-box is made 
from the bone of a cow’s leg. The part which 
is preferred is that just above the fore foot. The 
foot being removed, the Kaffir measures a piece SNUFF-BOXES. 
of the leg some four inches in length, and cuts 
it off. From the upper part he strips the skin, but takes care to leave a tolerably broad 
belt of hide at the wider end. The bone is then polished, and is generally decorated with 
a rudely engraved but moderately regular pattern, somewhat similar to that wbich has 
been already described as placed upon the gourd. The natural hollow is much enlarged, 
and the opening being closed with a stopper, the snuff-box is complete. This box is seen 
at fig. 2 on page 50. 
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Sometimes the Kaffir makes his snuff-box out of the horn of a young ox; but he will 
occasionally go to the trouhle of cutting it out of the horn of a rhinoceros. Such a box 
is a valuahle one, for the bone of the rhinoceros is solid, and therefore the hollow must 
be made hy sheer Jahour, whereas that of the ox is already hollow, and only needs to be 

lished. Moreover, it is not so easy to procure the horn of a rhinoceros as that of an ox, 
Inasmuch as the former is a powerful and dangerous animal, and can only be obtained 
at the risk of life, or hy the lahorious plan of digging a pitfall. 

There is one form of snuff-box which is, as far as I know, peculiar to the trihes of 
Southern Africa, both in shape and material. A good specimen of these remarkable 
boxes is shown in the illustration, the original being in my own collection. 

The Kaffir begins by making a clay model of some animal, and putting it in the sun 
to dry. He is very expert at this art, and, as a general rule, can imitate the various 
animals with such truth that they can be immediately recognised. Of course he has 
but little delicacy, and does not aim at any artistic effect; but he is thoroughly 
acquainted with the salient points of the animal which he is modelling, and renders 
them with a force that frequently passes into rather ludicrous exaggeration. 


The next process is a very singular one. 
When a cow is killed, the 


Kaffir removes the hide, and 
lays it on the ground with the 
hair downwards. With the 
sharp hlade of his assagai he 
then scrapes the interior of the 
hide, so as to clean off the co- 
agulated blood which adheres 
to it, and collects it all in one 
place. With this blood he 
mixes some powdered earth, and 
works the hlood and the powder 
into a paste. Of course a 
smal] quantity of animal fibre 
is scraped er the hide and 
mixed wit e paste, and 
SNUFF-BUX MADE OF COW'S BLOOD. SMALL GOURD SNUFF-BOX. aide to bind it more closely 
together. 

The paste being ready, the Kaffir rubs it over the clay model, taking care to lay it on of 
a uniform thickness. A few minutes in the hurning sunsh ine suffice to harden it tolerahly, 
and then a second coat is added. The Kaffir repeats this process until he has ohtained ἃ 
coating about the twelfth of an inch in thickness. Just before it has become quite hard, 
he takes his needle or a very finely pointed assagai, and raises a kind of coarse nap on 
the surface, so as to bear a rude resemblance to hair. 

When it is quite dry, the Kaffir cuts a round hole in the top of the head, and with 
his needle, aided hy sundry implements made of thorns, picks out the whole of the clay 
model, leaving only the dry coating of paste. By this time the plastic paste has 
hardened into a peculiar consistency. It is very heavy in proportion to its hulk, partly 
on account of the earthy matter incorporated with it, and partly on account of its 
extremely compact nature. It is wonderfully strong, resisting considerable violence 
without suffering any damage, It is so hard that contact with sharp stones, spear heads, 
or a knife hlade is perfectly innocuous, and so elastic, that if it were dropped from the 
clouds upon the earth, it would scarcely sustain any injury. 

My own specimen represents an elephant, the leathern thong hy which the plug 
is retained heing ingeniously contrived to play the part of the proboscis. But the Kaffirs 
are singularly ingenious in their manufacture of these curious snuff-boxes, and imitate 
the form of almost every animal of their own country. The ox and the elephant are 
their favourite models: but they will sometimes make a snuff-box in the form of a 
rhinoceros ; and the very best specimen that I have as yet seen was in the shape of 
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a hartebeest, the peculiar recurved horus, and shape of the head, being rendered with 
wonderful truth. 

Modelling must naturally imply a mind with some artistic powers; and it is evident 
that any one who can form in clay a recognisable model of any object, no matter how 
rude it may he, has within him some modicum of the sculptor’s art. This implies 
8 portion of the draughtsman’s art also, hecanse in the mind of the modeller there must 
exist a tolerably accurate conception of the various outlines that bound the object which 
he models. Now the example just given of the snuff-boxes shows plainly that a Kaftir can 
make in clay a recognisable model of certain given animals, and, therefore, must be some- 
thing of an artist. He can also carve very respectahly in wood ; and, as we have seen 
when we came to the question of a Kaffir’s food, and how he eats it, he can carve his 
spoons into very artistic forms, and sometimes to the shape of certain objects, whether 
artificial or natural There is now hefore me an admirably executed model of the head 
of a buffalo, carved by a Kaftir ont of a rhinoceros horn, the peculiar sweep and curve of 
the buffalo’s enormous horn being given with a truth and freedom that are really wonderful. 

Yet it is a most remarkable fact that a Kaffir, as a general rule, is wholly incapable 
of understanding a drawing that includes perspective. An ordinary outline he can 
understand well enough, and will recognise a sketch of an animal, a house, or a man, and 
will sometimes succeed in identifying the individual who is represented, Yet even this 
amount of artistic recognition is hy no means universal; and a Kaffir, on being shown a 
well-executed portrait of a man, has been known to assert that it was a lion. 

But when perspective is included, the Katfir is wholly at a loss to comprehend it. 
One of my friends, who was travelling in South Africa, halted at a well-known spot, and 
while there received a copy of an illustrated newspaper, in which was an engraving ot 
the identical spot. He was delighted at the opportunity, and called the Kaffirs to come 
and look at the print. Not one of them could form the slightest conception of its 
meaning, although, by a curious coincidence, a wagon had been represented in exactly 
the situation which was occupied by that in which they were travelling. In vain did he 
explain the print. Here was the wagon—there was that clump of trees—there was that 
flat-topped hill—down in that direction ran that ravine—and so forth. They listened 
very attentively, and then hegan to laugh, thinking that he was joking with them. The 
wagon, which happened to be in the foreground, they recognised, but the landscape they 
ignored. “That clump of trees,” said they, “is more than ἃ mile distant; how can it 
be on this flat piece of paper?” To their minds the argument was ended, and there was 
no room for further discussion. 

I have another snuff-box, which is remarkable as being a combination of two arts; 
namely, modelling and bead-work. The anthor of this composition does not seem to 
have been a man of original genius, or to have possessed any confidence in his power of 
modelling. Instead of making a clay model of some animal, he has contented himself 
with imitating a gourd, one of the easiest tasks that a child of four years old could 
perform. There is nothing to do hut to make a ball of clay, for the body of the box, and 
fix to it a small cylinder of clay for the neck. The ball need not be exactly spherical, 
nor the neck exactly cylindrical, so that the exigences of art are easily satisfie This 
specimen is shown at fig. 2, on page 173. 

The maker of this snuff-box has been scarcely more successful in the ornamental 
cover than in the box itself. With great labour he has woven an envelope made of 
beads, and up to a certain point has been successful, He has evidently possessed beads 
of several sizes, and has disposed them with some ingenuity. The larger are made into 
the cover for the neck of the box, a number of the very largest beads being reserved to 
mark the line where the neck is worked into the body of the bottle. All the beads are 
strung upon threads made of sinews, and are managed so ingeniously that a kind 
of close network is formed, which fits almost tightly to the box. But tle maker has 
committed a slight error in his measurements, and the consequence is that, although the 
cover fits closely over the greater part of the box, it forms several ungainly wrinkles here 
aod there ; the maker having forgotten that, owing to the glohular shape of the box, the 
diameter of the bead envelope ought to have been contracted with each row of beads. 
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The colours of the beads are only three—namely, chalk white, garnet, and blue; the 
two latter being translucent. The groundwork is formed of the opaque white beads, 
while those of the other two colours are disposed in bands running in a slightly spiral 
direction. 

There is now before me a most remarkable snuff-box, or “iquaka,” as the Kaffirs call 
it, which perplexed me exceedingly. The form is that of a South African gourd, and it 
is furnished with a leathern thong, after the pure African fashion. But the carving with 
which it is almost entirely covered never was designed by a Kaffir artist. The upper 
portion is cut so as to resemble the well-known concentric ivory balls which the Chinese 
cut with such infinite labour, and a similar pattern decorates the base. But the body of 
the gourd is covered with outline carvings, one of which represents a peacock, a bird 
which does not belong to Kaflirland, and the rest of which are very fair representations of 
the rose, thistle, and 8 k. The peacock 
is really well drawn, the contrast between the 
close plumage of the body and the loose, 
decomposed feathers of the train being very 
boldly marked; while the attitude of the 
bird, as it stands on a branch, with reverted 
head, is very natural. Major Ross King, to 
whose collection it belongs, tells me that if he 
had not seen it taken from the body of a slain 
warrior, he could hardly have believed that it 
came from Southern Africa. He thinks that it 
must have been carved by a partially civilized 
Hottentot, or Kaffir of exceptional intelligence, 
and that the design must have been copied from 
some English models, or have been furnished 
by an Englishman to the Kaflir, who afterwards 
transferred it to the gourd. 

This remarkable gourd was brought from 
Africa by Major W. Ross King, late 74th 
Highlanders. The same gentleman has also 
forwarded to me another gourd of the same 
shape, but of much larger size, which has been 
used for holding amasi, or clotted milk. This 
specimen is chiefly remarkable from the fact 
that an accident has befallen it, and a hole made 
in its side. 

The owner has evidently valued the gourd, and has ingeniously filled up the hole with 
a patch of raw hide. The stitch much resembles that which has already been described 
when treating of Kaffir costume. A row of small holes has been drilled through the 
fracture, aud by means of a sinew thread the patch has been fastened over the hole. The 
picce of hide is rather larger than the hole which it covers, and 
as it has been put on when wet, the junction has become quite 
watertight, and the patch is almost incorporated with the gourd. 

The usual form of the amasi gourd is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, which represents a remarkably fine specimen in my 
own collection. The gourd is prepared in the very simple manner 
that is in use among the Kaffirs—pamely, by cutting off a small 
portion of the neck, so as to allow the air to enter, and thus to 
cause the whole of the soft substance of the interior to decay, 
The sevcred portion of the neck is carefully preserved, and the 
stopper is fixed to it insuch a manner that when the gourd is closed 
it seems at first sight to be entire. These gourds are never washed, 
but fresh milk is continually added, in order that it may be 
converted into amasi by that which is left in the vessel 
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Next to his snuff-box, the Kaffir values his pipe. There is quite as much variety in 
pipes in Kaffirland as there is in Europe, and, if possible, the material is even more 
varied. Reed, wood, stone, horn, and bone are the principal materials, and the reader will 
see that from them a considerable variety can be formed. 

The commonest pipes are made out of wood, and are formed on the same principle as 
the well-known wooden pipes of Europe. But the Kaffir has no lathe in which he 
can turn the bowl smooth on the exterior, and gouge out the wood to make its cavity. 
Neither has he the drills with which the European maker pierces the stem, nor the deli- 
cate tools which give it so neat a finish, He has scarcely any tools but his assagai and 
his needle, and yet with these rude implements he succeeds in making a very serviceable, 
though not a very artistic’ pipe. 

One of the principal points in pipe-making among 
the Kaffirs is, to be liberal as regards the size of the bowl. 
The smallest Kaffir pipe is nearly three times as large as 
the ordinary pipe of Enrope, and is rather larger than the 
great porcelain pipes so prevalent in Germany. But the 
tobacco used by the Germans is very mild, and is employed 
more for its delicate flavour than its potency ; whereas the 
tobacco which a Kaffir uses is rough, coarse, rank, and ex- 
tremely strong. Some of the pipes used by these tribes are 
so large that a casual observer might easily take them for 
ladles, and they are so heavy and unwieldy, especially 
towards the bowl, that on an emergency a smoker might 
very effectually use his pipe as a club, and beat off either 
a wild beast or a human foe with the improvised weapon. 

Generally, the bow] is merely hollowed, and then used 
as soon as the wood is dry; but in some cases the dusky 
manufacturer improves his pipe, or at least thinks that he WOGDEN.  ORBUNSTORE 
does so, by lining it with a very thin plate of sheet iron. 

Sometimes, though rather rarely, a peculiar kind of stone 
is used for the manufacture of pipes. This stone is of a green colour, with a wavy kind 
of pattern, not unlike that of malachite. Many of the natives set great store by this 
stone, and have almost superstitious ideas of its value and properties. 

The Kaffir possesses to the full the love of his own especial pipe, which seems to 
distinguish every smoker, 10 matter what his country may be. The Turk has a plain 
earthen bowl, but encrusts the stem with jewels, and forms the mouthpiece of the 
purest amber. The German forms the bowl of the finest porcelain, and adorns it with 
his own coat of arms, or with the portrait of some bosom friend, while the stem is 
decorated with silken cords and tassels of brilliant and symbolical colours. 

Even the Englishman, plain and simple as are the tastes on which he values himself, 
takes a special pride in a good meerschaum, and decorates his favourite pipe with gold 
mounting and amber mouthpiece. 

Some persons of simple taste prefer the plain wooden or clay pipe to the costliest 
specimen that art can furnish; but others pride themselves either upon the costly 
materials with which the pipe is made, or the quantity of gold and silver wherewith 
it is decorated. Others, again, seem to prefer forms as grotesque and fantastic as 
any that are designed by the Western African negro, as is shown by the variety of 
strangely-shaped pipes exhibited in the tobacconists’ windows, which would not be so 
abundantly produced if they did not meet with a correspondingly large sale. 

The North American Indian lavishes all his artistic powers upon his pipe. As 
a warrior, upon a campaign he contents himself with a pipe “contrived a double debt to 
pay,” his tomahawk being so fashioned that the pipe bow] is sunk in the head, while the 
handle of the weapon is hollowed, and becomes the stem. But, as a man of peace, 
he expends his wealth, his artistic powers, and his time upon his pipe. He takes 
a journey to the far distant spot in which the sacred redstone is quarried, He utters 
invocations to the Great Spirit; gives offerings, and humbly asks permission to take 
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some of the venerated stone. He returns home with his treasure, carves the bowl with 
infinite pains, makes a most elaborate stem, and decorates it with the wampum and 
feathers which are the jewellery of a savage Indian. The inhabitant of Vancouver's 
Island shapes an entire pipe, bow] and stem included, out of solid stone, covering it with 
an infinity of grotesque images that must take nearly a lifetime of labour. The native 
of India forms the water-pipe, or “hubble-bubble,” out of a cocoa-nut shell and a piece 
of bamboo and a clay bowl; and as long as he is a mere labourer, living on nothing but 
rice, he contents himself with this simple arrangement. But, in proportion as he becomes 
rich, he indicates his increasing wealth by the appearance of his pipe; so that when he 
has attained affluence, the cocoa-nut shell is encased in gold and silver filagree, while the 
stem and mouthpiece are covered with gems and the precious metals. 

It is likely, therefore, that the Kaffir will expend both time and labour 
upon the decoration of his pipe. Of artistic beauty he has very little idea, 
and is unable to give to his pipe the flowing curves which are found 
in the handiwork of the American Indian, or to produce the rude yet vigorous 
designs which ornament the pipe of New Caledonia. The form of the Kaffir’s 
pipe seldom varies from that which is shown on page 177, fig. 1, and the 
whole energies of the owner seem to be concentrated on inlaying the bowl with 
lead. The patterns which he produces are not remarkable either for beauty 
or variety, and, indeed, are little more than repetitions of the zigzag engravings 
upon the snuff-boxes. 

There is now before me a pipe which has evidently belonged to a Kaffir 
who was a skilful smith, and on which the owner has expended all his 
metallurgic knowledge. The entire stem and the base of the bowl are made 
of lead, and the edge of the bow! is furnished with a rim of the same metal. 

The pattern which is engraved upon it is composed of lead, and it is a 
remarkable fact that the lead is not merely Ict into the wood, but that the 
bowl of the pipe is cut completely through, so that the pattern is seen in the 
inside as well as on the exterior. This pipe has never been smoked, and the 
pattern seems to be unfinished. 

The skill which has been employed in making this pipe is very great, for 
it must require no small amount of proficiency both in wood carving and 
metal working, to combine the two materials together so perfectly as to be 
air-tight. This curious pipe is represented in the accompanying illustration, 
and is sketched from a specimen in the collection of 
Major Ross King. 

The hookah, or at least a modification of it, is in 
great use among the Kaffir tribes, and is quite as in- 
genious a piece of art as the “hubble-bubble” of the 
Indian peasant. It is made of three distinct parts. 
First, there is the bowl, which is generally carved 
out of stone, and is often ornamented with a deeply 
engraved pattern. The commonest bowls, however, 
are made from earthenware, and are very similar in 
shape to that of the Indian pipe. Their form very much resembles that of a barrel, one 
end having a large and the other a small aperture. 

The next article is a reed, some four or five inches in length, which is fitted tightly 
into the smaller aperture of the bowl; the last, and most important part, is the body of 
the pipe, which is always made of the horn of some animal, that of the ox being most 
usually found. The favourite horn, however, and that which is most costly, is that 
of the koodoo, the magnificent spiral-horned antelope of Southern Africa. A hole is 
bored into the horn at some little distance froin the point, and the reed, which has already 
been attached to the bowl, is thrust into it, the junction of the reed and horn being made 
air-tight. 

The bowl is now filled with tobacco, or with another mixture that will be described, 
and the horn nearly filled with water. In order to smoke this pipe, the native places his 
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mouth to the broad open end of the horn, presses the edge of the opening to his cheeks, 
so as to exclude the air, and then inhales vigorously. The smoke is thus obliged to pass 
through the water, and is partially freed from impurities before it reaches the lips of the 
smoker. During its passage through the water, it causes a loud bubbling sound, which is 
thought to aid the enjoyment of the smoker. 

Pure tobacco is, however, seldom smoked in this pipe, and, especially among the 
Damara tribe, an exceedingly potent mixture is employed. Tobacco is used for the 
purpose of giving the accustomed flavour, but the chief ingredient is a kind of hemp, 
called “dagha,” which possesses intoxicating powers 
like those of the well-knuwn Indian hemp. Smoking 
this hemp is exalted into an important ceremony among 
this people, and is conducted in the following manner :— 

A nuinber of intending smokers assemble together 
and sit in a circle, having only a single water pipe, to- 
gether with a supply of the needful tobacco and the 
prepared hemp, called “dagha” by the natives. The 
first in rank fills the pipe, lights it, and inhales as 
much smoke as his ] can contain, not permitting any 
of it to escape. He then hands the pipe to the man 
nearest him, and closes his mouth to prevent the smoke 
from escapiug. The result of this proceeding is not 
long in manifesting itself. Convulsions agitate the 
body, froth issues from the mouth, the eyes seem to 
start from the head, while their brilliancy dies away, 
and is replaced by a dull, film-like aspect, and the 
features are contorted like those of a person attacked 
with epilepsy. 

This stage of excitement is so powerful that the 
human frame cannot endure it for any length of time, 
and in a minute or two the smoker is lying insensible 
on the ground. As it would be dangerous to allow a 
man to remain in this state of iusensibility, he is 
roused. by his still sober comrades, who employ means, WaTER PIPE. 
not the most gentle, to bring him to his senses, They 
pull his woolly hair, they box his ears, and they throw 
water over him, not in the most delicate manner, and thus awake him from his lethargy. 
There are, however, instances where these remedial means have failed, and the senseless 
smoker has never opened his eyes again in this world. Whence the gratification arises is 
hard to say, and the very fact that there should be any gratification at all is quite 
inexplicable to a European. These dusky smokers, however, regard the pipe as sup- 
plying one of the greatest luxuries of life, and will sacrifice almost everything to 
possess it. 

Although the Damara tribe are special victims to this peculiar mode of smoking, it 
is practised to some extent by the Kaflirs. These, however, are not such slaves to the 
pipe as the Damaras, neither do they employ the intoxicating hemp tosuch an extent, but 
use tobacco. Their water pipes are mostly made of an ox horn, one or two of which are 
in my collection. They sometimes fasten the bowl permanently in its place by means of 
a broad strap of antelope hide, one part of which goes round the: bowl, and the other 
round the stem, so as to brace them firmly together by its contraction. The hair of the 
antelope is allowed to remain on the skin, and, as the dark artist has a natural eye for 
colour, he always chooses some part of the skin where a tolerably strong contrast of 
hue exists. This is the case in the pipe which has been drawn above. The figure 
ee from a specimen in the museum attached to the Nottingham Mechanics’ 

ltute. 

There is a very singular kind of pipe which seems to be in use over a considerable 
portion of Southern Africa. The native of this country is never at a loss for a pipe, and 
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if he does not happen to possess one of the pipes in ordinary use, he can make one in ἃ 
few minutes, wherever he may be. For this purpose he needs no tools, and requires no 
wood, stone, nor other material of which pipes are generally made. There is a certain 
grandeur about his notion of a pipe, for he converts the earth into that article, and the 
world itself becomes his tobacco-pipe. . 

The method of making this pipe is perfectly simple. First, he pours some water on 
the ground, and makes a kind of mud pie. The precise manuer in which this pie 
is made is depicted in Hogarth’s well-known plate of the “ Enraged Musician.” He now 
lays an assagai or a knob-kerrie on the ground, and kneads the mud over the end of the 
shaft so as to form a ridge some few inches in length, having a rather large lump of mud 
at the end. This mud ridge is the element of the future pipe. The next proceeding is 
to push the finger into the lump of mud until it reaches the spear shaft, and then to 
work it about until a cavity is made, which answers the purpose of the bowl. The 
assagai is then carefully with- 
drawn, and the pipe is complete, 
the perforated mud ridge doing 
duty for the stem. 

A few minutes in the burning 
sunbeams suffice to bake the mud 
into a hard mass, and the pipe 
is ready for use. The ingenious 
manufacturer then fills the bowl 
with tobacco and proceeds to 
smoke, This enjoyment he man- 
ages to secure by lying on his 
face, putting his lips upon the 
small orifice, and at the same 
time applying a light to the to- 
bacco in the bowl 

In some places the pipe is 
made in a slightly different. man- 
ner. A shallow hole is scooped 
in the ground, some ten or twelve 

THE POOR MAN'S PIPE, inches in diameter, and two or 
three deep, and the earth that has 
been removed is then replaced in 

the hole, moistened and kneaded into a compact mud. A green twig is then taken, bent 
in the form of a half circle, and the middle of it pressed into the hole, leaving the ends 
projecting at either side. Just before the mud has quite hardened, the twig is carefully 
withdrawn, and at the same time the bowl is made by pushing the finger after the twig 
and widening the hole. 

In such case the pipe is of such a nature that a European could not smoke it, even 
if he could overcome the feeling of repugnance in using it. His projecting nose would 
be in the way, and his small thin lips could not take a proper hold. But the broad nose, 
and large, projecting lips of the South African native are admirably adapted for the pur- 
pose, and enable him to perform with ease a task which would be physically impracticable 
to the Euro 

It is a remarkable fact that in some parts of Asia the natives construct a pipe or 
the same principle. This pipe will be described in its proper place. 

When the Kaffirs can assemble for a quiet smoke, they have another curious custom. 
The strong, rank tobacco excites a copious flow of saliva, and this is disposed of in a 
rather strange manner. The smokers are furnished with a tube about a yard in length, 
and generally a reed, or straight branch, from which the pith has been extracted. A 
Poe handsome specimen is usually covered with the skin of a bullock’s tail. 

hrough this tube the smokers in turn discharge the superabundant moisture, and it is 
thought to be a delicate compliment to select the same spot that has been previously used 
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by another. Sometimes, instead of a hole, a circular trench is employed, but the mode 
of nsing it is exactly the same. 

The accomp: ying illustration represents a conple of well-bred gentlemen—a married 
man and a “boy ”—indulging in a pipe in the cool of the evening. The man has taken 
his turn at the pipe, and handed it to his comrade, who inhales the smoke while he 
himself is engaged with the tube above-mentioned. Wishing to give some little variety 
to the occupation, he has drawn an outlined figure of a kraal, and is just going to form 
one of the huts. Presently, the boy will hand the pipe back again, exchange it for the 
tube, and take his turn at the manufacture of the kraal, which will be completed by the 
time that the pipe is finished. . 
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Major Ross Noe describes this curious proceeding in a very amusing manner. 
“Retaining the last draught of smoke in his mouth, which he fills with a decoction of 
bark and water from a calabash, he squirts it on the ground by his side, through a long 
omamented tube, performing thereon, by the aid of a reserved portion of the liquid, a sort 
of boatswain’s whistle, complacently regarding the soap-like bubbles, the joint production 
of himself and neighbour. 
“On this occasion, finding a blanketed group sitting apart in a circle, smoking the 
dagha before described, at their invitation I squatted down cross-legged in the ring, and 
Teceiving the rude cow-horn pipe in my turn, took a pull at its capacious mouth, coughing 
violently at. the snffocating fumes, as indeed they all did more or less, and after tasting 
the nasty decoction of bark which followed round in a calabash, took the politely-offered 
spitting-tube of my next neighbour, signally failing, however, in the orthodox whistle, 
to the nnbounded delight of the Fingoes, whose hearty, ringing laughter was most 
contagious.” 
᾿ς Tobaceo is cultivated by several of the tribes inhabiting Southern Africa, and is 
pepsrd in neatly the same method as is employed in other parts of the world, the 
eaves being gathered, “sweated,” and finally dried. Still, they appreciate the tobacco 

ne ΝΣ obtain from Europeans, and prefer it to that which is manufactured by 
mselves, 
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Some of the Kaffirs are very successful in their cultivation of tobacco, and find that 
a good crop is a very valuable property. A Kaffir without tobacco is a miserable being, 
and, if it were only for his own sake, the possession of a supply which will last him 
throughout the year is a subject of congratulation. But any tobacco that is not needed 
for the use of himself or his household is as good as money to the owner, as there are 
few things which a Kaffir loves that tobacco cannot buy. If he sees a set of beads that 
particularly pleases him, and the owner should happen to be poorer than himself, he can 
purchase the finery by the sacrifice of a little of his fragrant store. Also, he can gain 
the respect of the “boys,” who seldom possess property of any kind except their shield 
and spears, and, by judicious gifts of tobacco, can often make them his followers, this 
being the first step towards chieftainship. Generally, a Kaffir makes np the crop of each 
garden into a single bundle, sometimes weighing fifty or sixty pounds, and carefully 
encases it with reeds, much after the fashion that naval tobacco is sewn up in canvas. 
He is sure to place these rolls in a conspicuous part of the house, in order to extort 
the envy and admiration of his companions, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
RELIGION AND SUPERSTITION. 


INPERFRCT BELIGIOUS SYSTEM OF THE KAPFIR—~HIS IDEA OF A CREATOR-—HOW DEATH CAME INTO 
THE WORLD — LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS —~ BELIEF IN THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL —— THE 
SPIRITS OF THE DEAD, AND THEIR SUPPOSED INFLUENCE — TCHAKA’S VISION—A KAFFIR SERR 
AND HIS STORY— PURSUITS OF DEPARTED SPIRITS —- THE LIMITS OF THEIR POWER — ANIMALS 
USKD FOR SACRIFICE TO THEM — TEMPORARY TRANSMIORATION — VARIOUS OMENS, AND MEANS 
FOR AVRETING THEM—WHY SACRIFICES ARE MADE—A NATIVE’S HISTORY OF A BACRIFICE, AND 
ITs OBJECTS—THE FEAST OF FIRST-FRUITS—SACRIFICE OF THE BULL, AND THE STRANOF CERE- 
MONIES WHICH ATTEND IT—KAFFIR PROPHETS AND THEIR OFFICES—HEREDITARY TRANSMISSION 
OF PROPHECY—PROORESS OF A PROPHET —THE CHANOE—INTERVIEW WITH AN OLD PROPHET 
—THE PROBATIONARY 8TAORS OF PROPHECY—A PROPHET’S RETURN TO HI8 FAMILY—8CHOOL 
OF THE PROPHETS—SEARCH FOR THE SPIRITS — THE GREAT BACRIPICR, AND HECEPTION INTO 
THE COMPANY OF PROPHETS—THE WAND OF OFFICE—DRES8 OF A PROPHET. 


Tr is not very easy to say whether a Kaffir possesses any religion at all, in our sense 
of the word. With superstition he is deeply imbued, and passes his lifetime in con- 
siderable dread of witchcraft and of evil spirits. But religion which conveys any sense 
of moral responsibility, seems to be incomprehensible to the ordinary Kaflir, and even 
his naturally logical mind inclines him to practical atheism. 

As far as is known, the Kaffir tribes have a sort of tradition concerning a Creator, 
whom they call by a compound word that may be translated as the Great-Great, and to 
whom they attribute the first origin of all things. But it is cerlain that they offer him 
no worship, and make no prayers to him, and have no idea that they are personally 
responsible to him for their acts, 

Moreover many of the tribes do not even possess this imperfect knowledge; and 
even in those cases where it dues exist, its origin is very uncertain, and it is impossible 
to ascertain whether the tradition may not be a corrupted recollection of instruction 
received from some European. Such, indeed, has been known to be the case among the 
Kaffirs, and it is probable that the knowledge of a Creator is really derived from European 
sources, At all events, such knowledge is by no means universal, and exercises such 
small influence on the people that it is scarcely worthy of mention. 

There are, indeed, one or two legendary stories concerning the Great-Great, relating 
to the creation of man, and to the duration of human life. The man is supposed to have 
been created by splitting a reed, from which the first parents of the human race proceeded. 
This legend is probably due to a double meaning of the words signifying “origin” and 
“create,” which also signify “reed” and “splitting.” Another form of the tradition 
deprives the Great-Great of all creatorship, and makes him to be one of the two who 
tees frora the split reed, so that he is rather the great ancestor of the human race than 
ts creator. 

The tradition concerning the infliction of death upon the human race is a very 
curious one, and was related to the missionaries by a native who had been converted to 


ty. 
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When mankind had increased upon the earth, the Great-Great took counsel with 
himself, and sent two messengers to them, one the giver of life, the other the herald 
of death. The first messenger was the chameleon, who was ordered to go and utter the 

roclamation, “Let not the people die!” The chameleon set off on its mission, but 
ingered on the road, stopping occasionally to eat by the way, and walking leisurely instead 
of running. The sccond messenger was the salamander, who was commanded to proclaim, 
“Let the people die!” But the latter was the more obedient, and ran the whole of the 
journey, until he reached the habitation of men, when he proclaimed his message 
of death. 

Shortly afterwards, the chameleon arrived and delivered his message, when the 
salamander beat him and drove him away, as having failed in his duty to his Master. 
Then the people lamented because they had received the message of death before that 
of life, and from that time men have been subject to the power of death. 

The consequence is, that both animals are detested by the Kaffirs, who kill the cha- 
meleon when they find it, because it lingered on the way, and lost them the gift of 
immortality. And they are eqnally snre to kill the salamander, because, when. it was 
charged with such a dread message, it hastened on its journey, and anticipated the 
chaineleon in its message of life. There are many variations of this story, but in its 
main points it is current throughout many parts of Southern Africa, 

Although the Kaffir’s ideas of the Creator are so vague and undefined, he has at all 
events a very firm belief in the existence of the soul and its immortality after death. 
Tchaka once made use of this belief ina very ingenious manner. The people had become 
rather tired of war, and required some inducement to make them welcome the order for 
battle as heretofore. Whereupon, Tchaka had a vision of Umbia, a well-known chief, 
who had served under his father, and who appeared to Tchaka to tell him that his father 
was becoming angry with the Zulu tribe because they had become lazy, and had not gone 
to war against the remaining unconquered tribes. This laziness on the part of the Zulus 
who still inhabited the earth was displeasing to the spirits of the dead, who would be 
very comfortahle below ground, with plenty of wives and cattle, as soon as they saw 
their tribe in supreme authority over the whole land, from the Draakensberg to the sea. 

In honour of this messenger from the shades, Tchaka ordered numbers of cattle to be 
slaughtered in all his military kraals, gave sumptuous feasts, and raised the descendants 
of Umbia to the rank of Indunas. 

Of course, the name of Umbia was in all mouths, and, while the excitement was at 
its height, an old man suddenly disappeared from his hut, having been dragged away, 
according to his wife's account, by a lion. The affair was reported to Tchaka in council, 
but he affected to take no notice of it. After the lapse of three months, when the 
immediate excitement had died away, the old man reappeared before Tchaka with his 
head-ring torn off, and clothed in a wild and fantastic manner. 

He said that the lion had dragged him away to its den, when the earth suddenly 
opened and swallowed them both up. The lion accompanied him without doing him 
any harm, and brought him to a place where there was some red earth. This also gave 
way, and he fell into another abyss, where he lay stunned by the fall On recovering, 
he found himself in a pleasant country, and discovered that it was inhabited by the 
spirits of Zulus who had died, and whom he had known in life. There was Senzan- 

songs father of Tchaka, with his councillors, his chiefs, his soldiers, his wives, and 
is cattle. 

Umhia was also there, and enjoyed himself very much. Since his departure into 
the shades, he had become a great doctor, and was accnstomed to stroll about at night, 
instead of staying at home quietly with his family. No one seemed to know where he 
had gone, but he told the narrator that he used to revisit earth in order to see his friends 
and relatives. For three months the narrator was kept in the shades below, and was 
then told to go back to his trihe and narrate what he had seen. 

Tchaka pretended to disbelieve the narrative, and publicly treated with contempt the 
man, denouncing him as a liar, and sending for prophets who should “smell” him, and 
discover whether he had told the truth. The seers arrived, performed their conjurations, 
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“smelt” the man, and stated that he had told the truth, that he had really visited the 
spirits of the dead, and that he had been fetched by the lion because the people did 
not believe the vision that had appeared to Tchaka. It is needless to observe that the 
whole business had been previously arranged by that wily chicf, in order to carry out 
his ambitious purposes. 

Unbounded as is in one respect their reverence for the spirits of their ancestors, they 
attribute to those same spirits a very limited range of power. A Kaftir has the very 
highest respect for the spirits of his own ancestors, or those of his chief, but pays not 
the least regard to those which belong to other families. The spirit of a departed Kaffir 
is supposed to have no sympathy except with relations and immediate descendants. 

It has been already mentioned that, after the death of a Kaffir, his spirit is supposed 
to dwell in the shade below, aud to have the power of influencing the survivors of his 
own family, whether for good or evil. He likes cattle to be sacrificed to his name, 
because, in that case, he adds the spirits of the dead cattle to his herd below, while his 
friends above eat the flesh, so that both partics are well pleased. Sometimes, if he thinks 
that he has been neglected by them, he visits his displeasure by aftlicting them with 
various diseases, from which they seldom expect to recover without the sacritice of cattle. 
If the ailment is comparatively trifling, the sacrifice of a goat is deemed sufficient ; but if 
the malady be serious, nothing but an ox, or in some cases scveral oxen, are required 
before the offended spirits will relent. Sheep seem never to be used for this purpose. 

If the reader will refer to page 
76, he will see that the sacrifice of 
cattle in case of sickness forms 
part of a guardian’s duty towards 
8 young girl, and that, if her tem- 
porary guardian should have com- 
plied with this custom, her rela- 
tives, should they be discovered, 
are bound to refund such cattle. 

That the spirits of the dead 
are allowed to quit their shadowy 
home below and to revisit their 
friends has already been men- 
tioned. In some instances, as in 
the case of Umbia, they are sup- 
posed to present themselves in 
their own form. But the usual 
plan is, for them to adopt the 
shape of some animal which is 
not in the habit of entering human “ 
dwellings, and so to appear under FINDINO A SNAKE. 
a borrowed form. The serpent or 


the lizard shape is supposed to be the favourite mark under which th iri i 
identity, and the man whose house it enters is left to exercise his tacts Ἂ pees 
the particular spirit that may be enshrined in the strange animal. In order to ascertain 
precisely the character of the visitor, he lays a stick gently on its back; and if it shows 
no sign of anger, he is quite sure that he is favoured with the presence of one of his dead 
ancestors. There are few Kaffirs that will make such a discovery, and will not offer 
ἃ sacrifice at once, for the prevalent idea in their mind is, that an ancestor would not 
have taken the trouble to come on earth, except to give a warning that, unless he were 
treated with more respect, some evil consequence would follow. In consequence of this 
Pant ime of the never Bad dislike to killing serpents and lizards, not knowing 
whether they may no acting rudely towal vi 

ee upon them for their my of Ἐπ ΙΕ: ΠΡῸΣ Mes oe a ona 

_Should a cow or a calf enter a hut, the Kaffir would take no noti i 
animals are in the habit of entering human dwellings ; but if a nee ode nae 
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would immediately fancy that it was inspired with the shade of one of his ancestors. 
The same would be the case with a wild animal of any kind, unless it were a beast of 
prey, in which case it might possibly have made its way into the hut in search of food. 
A similar exception would be made with regard to antelopes and other animals which 
had been hunted, and had rushed into the kraal or crept into the hut as a refuge from 
their foes. 

Sacrifices are often made, not only to remove existing evils, but to avert impending 
danger. In battle, for example, a soldier who finds that the enemy are getting the upper 
hand, will make a vow to his ancestors that if he comes safely out of the fight, he will 
make a sacrifice to them, and this vow is always kcpt. Even if the soldier should be a 
“boy,” who has no cattle, his father or nearest relation would think himself bound to 
fulfil the vow. Now and then, if he should find that the danger was not so great as was 
anticipated, he will compromise the matter by offering a goat. Unless a sacrifice of some 
kind were made, the vengeance of the offended spirits would be terrible, and no Kaftir 
would willingly run such a risk. 

Sacrifices are also offered for the purpose of obtaining certain favours. For example, 
as has been already mentioned, when an army starts on an expedition, sacrifices are 
made to the spirits, and a similar rite is performed when a new kraal is built, or a new 
field laid out. Relatives at home will offer sacrifices in behalf of their absent friends ; 
and when a chief is away from home in command of a war expedition, the sacrifices for 
his welfare occur almost daily. Sacrifices or thank-offerings ought also to be made 
when the spirits have been propitious ; and if the army is victorious, or the chief returned 
in health, it is thought right to add another sacrifice to the former, in token of acknow- 
ledgment that the previous offering has not been in vain. 

The Kaftir generally reserves the largest and finest ox in his herd for sacrifice under 
very important circumstances, and this animal, which is distinguished by the name of 
“Ox of the Spirits,” is never sold except on pressing emergency. 

Mr. Shooter, who has given great attention to the moral culture of the Kaffir tribes, 
remarks with niuch truth, that the Kaffir's idea of a sacrifice is simply a present of food 
to the spirit. For the same reason, when an ox is solemnly sacrificed, the prophet in 
attendance calls upon the spirits to come and eat, and adds to the inducement Ὁ placing 
baskets of beer and vessels of snuff by the side of the slaughtered animal. Indeed, 
when a man is very poor, and has no cattle to sacrifice, he contents himself with these 
latter offerings. 

The account of one of these sacrifices has been translated by Mr. Grout, from the 
words of a native. After mentioning a great variety of preliminary rites, he proceeds to 
say, “ Now some one person goes out, and when he has come abroad, without the kraal, 
all who are within their houses keep silence, while he goes round the kraal, the outer 
enclosure of the kraal, and says, ‘Honour to thee, lord!’ (inkosi.) Offering prayers to 
the shades, he continues, ‘A blessing, let a blessing come then, since you have really 
demanded your cow; let sickness depart utterly. Thus we offer your animal,’ 

“ And on our part we say, ‘ Let the sick man come out, come forth, be no longer sick, 
and slaughter your animal then, since we have now consented that he may have it for 
his own use. Glory to thee, lord; good news; come then, let us see him going about like 
other people. Now then, we have given you what you want; let us therefore see whether 
or not it was enjoined in ordcr that he might recover, and that the sickness might 

b ’ 


“ And then, coming out, spear in hand, he enters the cattle fold, comes up and stabs 
it. The cow cries, says yeh! to which he replies, ‘An animal for the gods ought to 
show signs of distress ;’ it is all right then, just what you required. Then they skin it, 
eat it, finish it.” Sometimes the gall is eaten by the sacrificer, and sometimes it is rubbed 
over the body. 

Another kind of sacrifice is that which is made by the principal man of a kraal, or 
even by the king himself, about the first of January, the time when the pods of the 
maize are green, and are in a fit state for food. No Kaffir will venture to eat the produce 
of the new year until after the festival, which may be called the Feast of First-fruits, 
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The feast Insts for severa) days, and in order to celebrate it, the whole army assembles, 
together with the young recruits who have not yet been entrusted with shields, The 
prophets also assemble in great force, their business being to invent certain modes of 
preparing food, which will render the body of the consumer strong throughout the year. 
At this festival, also, the veteran soldiers who have earned their discharge are formally 
released from service, while the recruits are draughted into the ranks, 

The first business is, the sacrifice of the bull. For this purpose a bull is given to the 
warriors, who are obliged to catch it and strangle it with their naked hands. They 
are not even allowed a rope with which to bind the animal, and the natural conse- 
quence is, that no small amount of torture is inflicted upon the poor animal, while the 
warriors are placed in considerable jeopardy of their lives. When the bull is dead, the 
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SACRIFICING THE BULL. 


ehief prophet opens it, and removes the gall, which he mixes with other medicines and 
gives to the king and his councillors. The dose thus prepared is always a8 unsavoury a 
mixture as can well be conceived, but the Kaffir palate is not very delicate, and suffers 
Kittle under the infliction. 

The body of the bull is next handed over to the “boys,” who eat as much as they 
can, and are obliged to burn the remainder. As a general rule, there is very little to be 
burned. The men do not eat the flesh of this animal, but they feast to their heart's 
content on other cattle, which are slaughtered in the usual manner. Dancing, drinking, 
and taking snuff now set in, and continue in full force for several days, until not even 
Kaffir energy can endure more exertion. 

Then comes the part of the king. The subjects form themselves into a vast ring, 
into which the king, dressed in all the bravery of his dancing apparel, enters with a 
bound, amid shouts of welcome from the people. He proceeds to indulge in one of the 
furious dances which the Kaffirs love, springing high into the air, flourishing his stick of 
office, and singing songs in his own praises, until he can dance and sing no longer. 
Generally, this dance is not of very long duration, as the king is almost invariably a fat 
and unwieldy man, and cannot endure a prolonged exertion. 

The crowning incident of the feast now takes place. The king stands in the midst 
of his people—Dingan always stood on a small mound of earth—takes a young and green 
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calabash in his hands, and dashes it upon the ground, so as to break it in pieces; by this 
act declaring the harvest begun, and the people at liberty to eat of the fruits of the new 
year, A very similar ceremony takes place among the tribes of American Indians, ths 
consequence of which is frequently that the people abuse the newly-granted permission, 
and in a few days consume all the maize that ought to have served them for the cold 
months of winter. 

The Kaffir has a strong belief in omens ; though perhaps not stronger than similar 
credulity in some parts of our own land, He is always on the look-out for omens, and 
has as keen an eye for them and their meaning as an ancient augur. Anything that 
happens ont of the ordinary course of events is an omen, either for good or evil, and the 
natural constitntion of a Kaffir’s mind always inclines him to the latter feeling. As in 
the ancient days, the modern Kaffir finds most of his omens in the actions of animals, 

One of the worst of omens is the bleating of a sheep as it is being slaughtered. 
Some years ago this omen occurred in the kraal belonging to one of Panda’s “ indunas,” 
or councillors. A prophet was immediately summoned, and a number of sacrifices offered 
to avert the evil omen. Panda himself was so uneasy that he added an ox to the 
sacrifices, and afterwards came to the conclusion that a man whose kraal could be visited 
by such an infliction could not be fit to live. He accordingly sent a party of soldiers to 
kill the induna, but the man, knowing the character of his chief, took the alarm in time, 
and escaped into British territory in Natal. 

If a goat were to leap on a hut, nothing would be thonght of it; but if a dog ora 
sheep were to do so, it would be an omen. It is rather remarkable that among the North 
American tribes the roofs of honses form ths usual resting-place of the dogs which swarm 
in every village. Ifa cow were to eat grain that had been apilled on the ground, it would 
be no omen; but if she were to push off the cover of a vessel containing grain, and eat 
the contents, the act would be considered ominous. 


MENTION has been mads once or twice of the prophets, sometimes, but erroneously, called 
witch doctors, These personages play a most important part in the religious system of 
the Kaffir tribes; and although their office varies slightly in detail, according to the 
locality to which they belong, their general characteristics are the same throughout the 
country. Their chief offices are, communicating with the spirit of the departed, and 
ascertaining their wishes; discovering the perpetrators of crimes; reversing spells thrown 
by witchcraft; and lastly, and most important, rain-making. 

The office of prophet cannot be assumed by any one who may be ambitious of snch a 
distinction, but is hedged abont with many rites and ceremonies. In the first place, it is 
not every one who is entitled even to become a candidate for the office, which is partly 
hereditary, A prophet must be descended from a prophet, though he need not bea 
prophet’s son. τῖσαι as a general rule, the sons of prophets do not attain the office 
which their fathers held, the supernatural afflatus generally passing over one generation, 
and sometimes two. In the next place, a very long and arduons preparation is made for 
the office, and the candidate, if he passes successfully throngh it, is solemnly admitted 
into the order by a council of seers, who meet for the purpose. 

When first the spirit of prophecy manifests itself to a Kaffir, he begins by losing all 
his interest in the events of every-day life. He becomes depressed in mind; prefers 
solitude to company; often has fainting fits; and, what is most extraordinary of all, loses 
his appetite. He is visited by dreams of an extraordinary character, mainly relating to 
serpents, lions, hyenas, leopards, and other wild beasts. Day by day he becomes more 
sand thors possessed, until the perturbations of the spirit manifest themselves openly. 

In this stage of his novitiate, the future prophet utters terrible yells, leaps here and 
there with astonishing vigour, and runs about at full speed, leaping and shrieking all the 
time. When thus excited he will dart into the bush, catch snakes (which an ordinary 
Kaffir will not tonch), tie them round his neck, boldly fling himself into the water, and 
perform all kinds of insane feats. 

This early stage of a prophet’s life is called by the Kaffirs Twasa, a word which 
signifies the change of the old moon to the new, and the change of winter to spring in 
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the beginning of the year. During its progress, the head of his house is supposed to feel 
great pride in the fact that a prophet is to be numbered among the family, and to offer 
sacrifices for the success of the novice. When the preliminary stage is over, the future 
rophet goes to some old and respected seer, gives him a goat as a fee, and remains under 
is charge until he has completed the necessary course of instruction. He then assumes 
the dress and character of a prophet, and if he succeeds in his office he will rise to 
unbounded power among his tribe. But should his first essay be unsuccessful, he is 
universally contemned as one whom the spirits of the departed think to be unworthy 
of their confidence. 
Mr. Shooter gives a very graphic account of the preparation of a prophet, who was 
father to one of his own servants. The reader will not fail to notice that the man in 
question was entitled by birth to assume the prophets office. 
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THE PROPHETS RETURN. 


“ Some of the particulars may be peculiar to his tribe, and some due to the caprice of 
the individual. A married man (whose mother was the daughter of a prophet) had 
manifested the symptoms of inspiration when a youth; but his father, not willing to 
slaughter his cattle as custom would have required, employed a seer of reputation to 
check the growing ‘change.’ The dispossession was not, however, permanent ; and when 
the youth became a man, the inspiration returned. He professed to have constantly 
recurring dreams about lions, leopards, elephants, boa-constrictora, and all manner of 
wild beasts ; he dreamed about the Zulu country, and (strangest thing of all) that he had 
a vehement desire to return to it. 

“ After a while he became very sick; his wives, thinking he was dying, poured cold 
water over his prostrate person; and the chief, whose induna he was, sent a messenger 
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toa prophet. The latter declared that the man was becoming fal eae and directed the 
chief to supply an ox for sacrifice. This was disagreeable, but that personage did not 
dare to refuse, and the animal was sent; he contrived however to delay the sacrifice, and 
prudently ordered that, if the patient died in the meantime, the ox should be returned. 
Having begun to recover his strength, our growing prophet eried and raved like a delirious 
being, suffering no one to enter his hut, exeept two of his younger children—a girl and a 
boy. Many of the tribe came to see him, but he did not permit them to approach his 
person, and impatiently motioned them away. 

“In a few days he rushed out of his hut, tore away through the fence, ran like a 
maniac across the grass, and disappeared in the bush. The two children went after him ; 
and the boy (his sister having tired) eventually discovered him on the sea-shore. Before 
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the child could approach, the real or affected madman disappeared again, and was seen no 
more for two or three days. He-then returned home, a strange and frightful spectacte : 
sickness and fasting had reduced him almost to a skeleton; his eyes glared and stood 
out from his shrunken face ; the ring had been torn from his head, which he had covered 
with long shaggy grass, while, to complete the hideous pieture, a living serpent was 
twisted round his neck. Having entered the kraal where his wives were in tears, and all 
the inmates in sorrow, he saluted them with a wild howl to this effect : ‘People call me 
mad, I know they say I am mad; that is nothing; the spirits are influencing me—the 
spirits of Majolo, of Unhlovu, and of my father’ 

“ After this a sort of dance took place, in which he sung or chanted, ‘I thought I was 
dreaming while I was asleep; but, to my surprise, I was not asleep. The women 
(previously instructed) broke forth into a shrill chorus, referring to his departure from 
home, his visit to the sea, and his wandering from river to river; while the men did their 
part by singing two or three unmeaning syllables. The dance and the accompanying 
chants were several times repeated, the ehief actor conducting himself consistently with 
his previous behaviour. 

“His dreams continued, and the people were told that he had seen ἃ boa-constrictor 
in a vision, and could point out the spot where it was to be found. They aceompanied; 
him; and, when he had indicated the place, they dug, and discovered two of the reptiles.| 
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He endeavoured to seize one, but the people held him back, and his son struck the animal 
with sufficient force to disable but not to kill it. He was then allowed to take the 
serpent, which he placed round his neck, and the party returned home. Subsequently 
having (as he alleged) dreamed about a leopard, the people accompanied him, and found 
it. The heast was slain, and carried in triumph to the kraal. 

“When our growing prophet returned home after his absence at the sea, he began to 
slanghter his cattle, according to custom, and continued doing so at intervals until the 
whole were consumed. Some of them were offered in sacrifice. As the general rule, 
when there is beef at a kraal the neighbours assemble to eat it; but, when an embryo- 
seer slays his cattle, those who wish to eat must previously give him something, It 
however the chief were to give him a cow, the people of the tribe would be free to go. 
In this case the chief had not done so, and the visitors were obliged to buy their 
entertainment, one man giving a 
knife, another a shilling, An in- 
dividual, who was unable or un- 
willing to pay, having ventured 
to present himself with empty 
hands, our neophyte was exceed- 
ingly wroth, and, seizing a stick, 
gave the intruder a significant 
hint, which the latter was not slow 
to comprehend. 

“During the consumption of 
his cattle, the neophyte disap- 
peared again for two days. When 
it was finished he went to a 
prophet, with whom he resided 
two moons—his children taking 
him food ; and afterwards, to re- 
ceive further instruction, visited 
another seer. He was then con- 
sidered qualified to practise.” 

The reader may remember that 
the novitiate prophet occasionally 
flings himself into water. He 
chooses the clearest and deepest 
pool that he can find, and the 
object of doing so is to try whether 
any of the spirits will reveal them- 
selves to him at the bottom of the 
water, though they would not do 
so on dry land. 

In the foregoing story of a 
prophet’s preparation, the narrator 
does not touch upon the space that 
intervenes between the novitiate 
and the admission into the pro- 
phetic order. This omission can 
be supplied by an account given PAOPHET AND WIFE. 
to Mr. Grout, by a native who was 
a firm believer in the supernatural powers of the prophets. 

_ The state of “ change” lasts for a long time, and is generally terminated at the begin- 
ning of the new year. He then rubs himself all over with white clay, bedecks himself 
with living snakes, and goes to a council of seers. They take him to the water—the sea, 
if they should be within reach of the coast—throw him into the water, and there leave 
him. He again goes off into solitude, and, when he returns, he is accompanied by the 
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ople of his kraal, bringing oxen and goats for sacrifice. He does not sacrifice sheep, 
Fock they are silent when killed, whereas an ox lows, and a goat bleats, and it is 
needful that any animal which is slaughtered as a sacrifice must cry out. 

As they are successively sacrificed, he takes out the bladders and gall-bags, inflates them 
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with air, and hangs them about his body, as companions to the snakes which he is already 
wearing. “He enters pools of water, abounding in serpents and alligators. And now, if he 
catches a snake, he has power over that; or if he catches a leopard, he has power over 
the leopard; or if he catches a deadly-poisonous serpent, he has power over the most 
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oisonous serpent. And thus he takes his degrees, the degree of leopard, that he may 

ch leopards, and of serpents, that he may catch serpents.” Not until he has completed 

these preparations does he begin to practise his profession, and to exact payment from 
those who come to ask his advice. 

The illustration on page 191 is taken from a photograph which represents a Zulu 
prophet and his wife. He is not dressed in his official costume, a specimen of which may 
be seen in the next illustration, but is merely clad in the ordinary dress of every-day life. 
This group is particularly valuable, as showing the singular contrast between the two 
sexes, the husband and wife scarcely seeming to belong to the same race of mankind. 
This, indeed, is generally the case throughout the Kaffir tribes.) The Kaffir prophet 
always carries a wand of office—generally a cow’s tail, fastened to a wooden handle—and 
in his other hand he bears a miniature shield and an assagai. 

The next engraving represents two prophets, in the full costume of their profession. 
These were both celebrated men, and Fat attained old age when their portraits were 
taken. One of them was peculiarly noted for his skill as a rain-maker, and the other was 
famous for his knowledge of medicine and the properties of herbs. Each is arrayed in 
the garments suitable to the business in which he is engaged. Although the same man is 
generally a rain-maker, a witch-finder, a necromancer, and a physician, he does not wear 
the same costume on all occasions, but indues the official dress which belongs to the 
department, and in many cases the change is so great that the man can scarcely be 
recognised. 

In one case, he will be dressed merely in the ordinary Kaffir kilt, with a few inflated 

1-bladders in his hair, and a snake-skin wound over his shoulders. In another, he will 
ave rubbed his face and body with white earth, covered his head with such quantities of 
charms that his face cau hardly be seen under them, and fringed his limbs with the tails 
of cows, the long hair-tufts of goats, skins of birds, and other wild and savage adornments ; 
while a pects! clanking sound is made at every movement by numbers of small 
tortoise-shells strung on leathern thougs. His movements are equally changed with his 
clothing; and a man who will, when invoking rain, invest every gesture with solemn and 
awe-struck grace, will, when acting as witch-finder, lash himself into furious excitement, 
leap high in the air, flourish his legs and arms about as if they did not belong to him, fill 
the air with his shrieks, and foam at the mouth as if he had been taken with an epileptic 
fit. It is rather curious that, while in some Kaffir tribes a man who is liable to fits is 
avoided and repelled, among others he is thought to be directly inspired by the souls 
of departed chiefs, and is ipso facto entitled to become a prophet, even though he be not 
of prophetical descent. He is one who has been specially chosen by the spirits, and may 
transmit the prophetical office to his descendants. 
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THE object for which the Kaffir prophet is generally consulted is the discovery of witeh- 
craft. Now, the reader must understand that the belief in witchcraft is universal through- 
out Africa, and in no part of that continent is it so strong as in Kaffirland. There is 
scarcely an ill that can befall mankind which is not believed to be caused by witchcraft, 
and, consequently, the prophet has to find out the author of the evil. The most harmless 
discovery that he can make is, that the charm has not been wrought by any individual, 
but has been the work of offended spirits, All illness, for example, is thought to be 
caused by the spi of the departed, either because they are offended with the sufferer, 
or because they have been worked upon by some necromancer. 

Mr. Shooter has-so well described the course of proceeding in such a case that his own 
words must be given :— 

“When people consult a prophet, they do not tell him on what subject they wish to 
be enlightened. He is supposed to be acquainted with their thoughts, and they merely 
intimate that they wish to have the benefit of his knowledge. Probably he will ‘take 
time to consider, and not give his responses at once. Two young men visiting him, in 
consequence of their brother's illness, found the prophet squatting by his hut, and saluted 
him. He then invited them to sit down, and, retiring outside the kraal, squatted near the 
gate, to take snuff and meditate. This done to his satisfaction, he sends a boy to call the 
visitors into his presence; when they immediately join him, and squat. 

“The prophet asks for his ‘ assagai’—a figurative expression for his fee—when the 
applicants reply that they have nothing to give at present; after a while, they will seek 
ermetiing Ὁ pay him with. ‘ No,’ answers the prophet, not disposed to give credit; ‘ you 
want to cheat me—everybody tries to do so now. Why don’t you give me two shillings?’ 
They offer him a small assagai; but he is not satisfied with the weapon, and, pointing to 
a larger one, says, ‘That is mine. The man who had brought this excuses himself by 
saying that it does not belong to him; but the prophet persists, and it is given. 

“ Having no hope of extorting a larger fee, the prophet says, ‘ Beat and hear, my 
people’ Each of the applicants snaps his fingers, and replies,‘I hear.’ The beating is 
sometimes, and perhaps more regularly, performed by beating the ground with sticks. 
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“The prophet now pretends to have a vision, indistinct at first, but becoming eventually 
clearer, until he sees the actual thing which has occurred. This vision he professes to 
describe as it appears to him. We may imagine him saying, for instance, ‘A cow is 
sick—no, I see a man; a man has been hurt.’ While he runs on iu this way, the appli- 
cants reply to every assertion by beating, as at first, and saying, ‘1 hear.’ They carefully 
abstain from saying whether he is right or wrong; but when he approaches the truth, the 
simple creatures testify their joy by beating and replying with increased vigour. 

“ The prophet’s simulated vision is not a series of guesses, in which he may possibly 
hit upon the truth, but a systematic enumeration of particulars, in which he can scarcely 
miss it, Thus, he may begin by saying that the thing which the applicants wish to know 
relates to some animal with hair, and, going through each division of that class, suggests 
whatever may be likely to occur to a cow, a calf, a dog, If he find no indication that the 
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matter relates to one ot this class, he takes another, as human beings, and proceeds 
through it in the same manner. It is obvious that a tolerably clever practitioner may, in 
this way, discover from the applicants whatever may have happened to them, and send 
them away with a deep impression of his prophetic abilities, especially if he have any 
previous knowledge of their circumstances, The following sketch will give the reader a 
general idea of the prophet’s manner of proceeding. A few particulars only, as being 
sufficient for illustration, are given :— 

« « Beat and hear, my people.’ 

“ They snap their fingers, and say, “1 hear.’ 

« « Attend, my people.’ 

“ They beat, and say, ‘I hear. 

“ 1 don't know what you want; you want to know something about an animal with 
hair. A cow is sick; what’s the matter with her? 1 see a wound on her side—no; I’m 
wrong. A cow is lost; I see a cow in the bush. Nay, don’t heat, my people ; I’m wrong. 
It's a dog; a dog has ascended ἃ hut.* Nay, that’s not it. I see now—beat vigorously ; 
the thing relates to people. Somebody is ill—a man is ill—he is an old man. No; I see 
a woman—she has been married a year: where is she? I’m wrong; I don’t see yet.’ 


5. This, it will be remembered, is one Ἢ the evil omens which a Kaffir fears. 
oO 
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“ Perhaps he takes snuff, and rests a while. 

“ὁ Beat and hear, my people. I see now; it’s a boy—beat vigorously. He is sick. 
Where is he sick? Let me see—there’ (placing his hand on some part of his own person). 
‘ No—beat and attend, my people—I see now. THERE!’ (indicating the actual place). 
‘Where is he? Not at his kraal; he is working with a white man. How has he been 
hurt? I see him going to the bush—he has gone to fetch wood; a piece of wood falls 
upon him; he is hurt—he cannot walk. I see water; what's the water for? They are 
pouring it over him ; he is fainting—he is very ilL The spirits are angry with him—his 
father is angry; he wants beef. The boy received a cow for his wages; it was a black 
cow. No; I see white. Where is the white? a little on the side. The spirit wants that 
cow; kill it, and the boy will recover.’” 

Fortunate indeed are the spectators of the scene if the necromancer makes such an 
announcement, and any one of these would be only too glad to compound for the 
sacrifice of a cow, if he could be sure of escaping accnsation as a wizard. In the case 
of a “boy,” or even of a married man of no great rank or wealth, such will probably be 
the result of the inquiry—the prophet will get his fee, the spectators will get a feast, and 
the patient may possibly get better. 

But when a chief is ill the probability is that some one will be accused of witchcraft, 
and if the king is ailing such an accusation is a matter of certainty. 

In the eye of a Kaffir, any one may be a witch or a wizard—both sexes being equally 
liable to the impeachment—and on that subject no man can trust his neighbour. A 
husband has no faith in his own wife, and the father mistrusts his children. As a natural 
consequence, the faith in charms is co-extensive with the belief in witchcraft, and there 
is scarcely a Kaffir who does not carry with him a whole series of charms, each being 
destined to avert some particular evil. The charms are furnished to them by the prophets, 
and as they never are of the least intrinsic value, and are highly paid for, the business of 
a prophet is rather a lucrative one. Anything will serve as a charm,—bits of bone, seraps 
of skin, feathers, claws, teeth, roots, and bits of wood. 

A Kaffir will often have a whole string of such charms hung round his neck, and, to 
a European, a superstitious Kaffir has often a very ludicrous aspect. One man, who 
seems to have been peculiarly impressible to such observances, had bedecked his head 
with pigs’ bristles set straight, so as to stand out on all sides like the qnills of a hedgehog, 
while round his neck he had strung a quantity of charms, the principal of which were 
pieces of bone, the head of a snake, a tooth of a young hippopotamus, and a brass door- 
handle, Sometimes the charms are strung on the same thong with the beads, needles, 
kmives, snuff-boxes, and other decorations of a Kaffir’s toilet, but generally they are 
considered worthy of a string to themselves. 

But the generality of charms are made of various roots and bits of wood, which are 
hung round the neck, and nibbled when the wearer feels a need of their influence. One 
powerful set of charms is intended for the purpose of securing the wearer against the 
feeling of fear, and the prophets have very ingeniously managed to invent a separate 
charm for every kind of fear. For example, if a Kaffir has to go out at night, and is 
afraid of meeting ghosts, he has recourse to his ghost-charm, which he nibbles slightly, 
and then sallies out in bold defiance of the shades below. When he has come to his 
journey’s end, he finds that he has met no ghosts, and, consequently, he has unlimited 
faith in his charm. 

If he should go into action as a soldier, he takes care to have his enemy-charm ready 
for use, and just before he enters the battle bites off a portion of the wood, masticates it 
thoroughly, and then blows the fragments towards the foe, confident that he is thus taking 
away from the courage of the enemy, and adding the subtracted amount to his own. The 
only misgiving which disturbs his mind is, that the enemy is doing exactly the same 
thing, and he cannot be quite sure that the opposing charm may not be more potent than 
his own. The prophet rather fosters than discourages this feeling, because the soldier— 
knowing that, if he retreats, he will be execnted as a coward—is so anxions to possess a 
double share of courage that he will pay largely in order to secure a powerful charm. 

Frequently, when a soldier has been thus disgraced, his friends abuse the prophet for 
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furnishing so impotent a charm. His reply, however, is always easy: “ He only gave me 
a goat, and could only expect goat-charms; if he wanted ox-charms, he ought to have 
given me a cow, or at least a calf.” Even if an adequate fee has been paid, the answer 
is equally ready—the man was a wizard, and the spirits of this ancestors were angry with 
him for troubling them so much with his conjurations. 

Very few Kaffirs will venture out during the stormy season without a thunder-charm 
a3 a preservative against lightning. This object looks just like any other charm, and is, 
in fact, nothing more than a small piece of wood or root. The Kaffir’s faith in it is 
unbounded, and, in consequence of the awful severity of thunderstorms, the sale of such 
charm is a very lucrative part of the prophet’s business. We can scarcely wonder that 
the Kaffir has recourse to such preservatives, for he well knows that no art of man can 
avail against the terrific storms of that country. 

Even in England we often witness thunderstorms that fill the boldest with awe, while 
the weaker-minded of both sexes cower in abject fear at the crashing thunder and the 
vivid lightning streaks. But the worst storm that has been known in England is as 
nothing compared to the ordinary thunderstorms of Southern Africa—storms in which 
the native, who has been accustomed to them all his life, can do nothing but crouch to 
the ground, and lay his hand on his mouth in silence. What an African storm can be 
may be imagined from the following avcount by Mr. Cole :— 

“ Emerging after a few days from these freezing quarters, I found myself in the plains 
of the Graaf-Reinet district. It was pleasant to feel warm again, but what I gained in 
caloric I decidedly lost in the picturesque: never-ending plains of burnt grass, treeless, 
riverless, houseless—such were the attractions that greeted my eyes. How anything in 
the vegetable or animal kingdom could exist there seemed a perfect mystery. Yet the 
mystery is soon explained. I was there when there had been a long-continued drought 
~—one of those visitations to which these districts are especially subject. One day the 
clouds began to gather, the wind fell, the air became oppressively sultry, and all gave 
notice of an approaching storm. ὃ 

““My horses became restive and uneasy, and for myself I felt faint and weary to 
excess, My after-rider looked alarmed, for truly the heavens bore a fearful aspect. I 
can conceive nothing more dismal than the deep, thick, black, impenetrable masses of 
clouds that surrounded us. It might have been the entrance to the infernal regions 
themselves that stood before us. Suddenly we saw a stream of light so vivid, so intensely 
bright, and of such immense height (apparently), that for a moment we were half blinded, 
while our horses snorted and turned sharp round from the glare. Almost at the same 
instant burst forth a peal of thunder, like the artillery of all the universe discharged at 
once in our ears. 

“There was no time to be lost: we struck spurs to our horses’ flanks, and galloped to 
a mountain side, a little way behind us, where the quick eye of my Hottentot had observed 
acave. In a few minutes—moments rather—-we were within it, but not before the storm 
had burst forth in all its fury. One moment the country round us was black as ink—the 
next it was a sheet of living flame, whiter than the white heat of the furnace. One long- 
coutinued, never-ceasing roar of thunder (not separate claps as we hear them in England) 
deafened our ears, and each moment we feared destruction ; for, more than once, huge 
masses of rock, detached by the lightning-blast from the mountain above us, rolled down 
past our cavern with the roar of an avalanche. The Hottentot lay on his face, shutting 
out the sight, though he could not escape the sound. 

“ At length the rain-spouts burst forth, and to describe how the water deluged the 
earth would be impossible ; suffice it, that though we had entered the cave from the road 
without passing any stream, or apparently any bed of one, when we again ventured forth 
from our place of shelter, three hours later, a broad and impassable torrent flowed 
between ourselves and the road, and we had to crawl along the mountain sides on foot, 
with great difficulty, and in the momentary danger of losing our footing on its slippery 
surface, aiid being dashed into the roaring torrent, for about two miles ere we could tind 
a fordable spot. Two days later these plains were covered with a lovely verdure.” 

Other ἐπε are intended for softening the heart of a girl whom a man wants to 
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marry, or of her father, in order to induce him to be moderate in his demand for cows, 
or of the chief if he should have to prefer a request. All these charms are exactly alike 
to the look, and it is needless to say that they do not possess the least efficacy in one way 
or another. : 

There are some charms which undoubtedly do possess some power, and others which 
owe their force to the imagination of the user. The many charms which they possess 
against various kinds of fear belong to this class, For example, if a man meets a lion or 
a leopard, and nibbles a little scrap of wood, it is plain that the efficiency of these 
charms is wholly imaginary. In many instances this is undoubtedly the case. If 
a man, meeting a lion, nibbles a little piece of lion-charm, and the animal moves off, 
leaving him unmolested, his fears are certainly allayed by the use of the charm, though 
his escape is due to the natural dread of man implanted in the nature of the inferior 
animal, and not to the power of the charm. In battle, too, a man who thinks that his 
charms will render the enemy afraid of him is much more likely to fight with doubled 
valour, and so to bring about the result attributed to the charm, In cases of illness, too, 
we all know how powerful is the healing effect of the imagination in restoration of health. 

But there are many instances where the material used as a charm possesses medicinal 
properties, of which the prophet is perfectly aware. There is, for example, one charm 
against weariness, the efficacy of which clearly depends upon the properties of the 
material. One of my friends, who was quite weary after a day’s hard hunting, was per- 
suaded by one of his Katfir servants to eat a little of his fatigue-charm. It was evidently 
made from the root of some tree, and was very bitter, though not unpleasantly so. He 
tried it, simply from curiosity, and was agreeably surprised to find that in a few minutes 
he felt his muscular powers wonderfully restored, so that he was enabled to resume his 
feet, and proceed briskly homewards, the extreme exhaustion having passed away. 
Imagination in this case had nothing to do with the success of the charm, and it is 
evident that the prophet who sold it to the Kaffir was aware of its medicinal properties. 

So deeply-rooted in the Kaffir mind is the idea that all sickness is caused by witch- 
craft of some kind or other, that even if cattle are ill, their sickness is supposed to have 
been caused by some supernatural power 

The first course that is taken is necessarily the propitiation of the spirits, in order that 
they may overrule the machinations of the evil-doer, and preserve the cattle, which con- 
stitute the wealth and strength of the kraal. One of the best oxen is therefore sacrificed 
to them with the usual ceremonies, and, when it is dead, the gall and contents of thie 
stomach are scattered over the cattle pen, and the spirits are solemnly invoked. 

Here is one of these curious prayers, which was obtained from a Kaffir. “Hail! 
friend! thou of this kraal, grant us a blessing, beholding what we have done, You see 
this distress; remove it, since we have given you an animal. We know not what more 
you want, whether you still require anything more, or not. Grant us grain that it may 
be abundant, that we may eat, and not be in want of anything, since we have given you 
what you want. This kraal was built by yourself, father, and now why do you diminish 
your own kraal? Build on, as you have begun, let it be larger, that your offspring, still 
here about, may increase, increasing knowledge of you, whence cometh great power.” 

The flesh of the slaughtered ox is then taken into a hut, the door is closed, and no one 
is allowed to enter for a considerable time, during which period the spirits are supposed to 
be eating the beef. The door is then opened, the beef is cooked, and all who are present 
partake of it. 

If the propitiatory sacrifice fails, a prophet of known skill is summoned, and the herd 
collected in the isibaya, or central enclosure, in readiness against his arrival. His first 
proceeding is to light a fire in the isibaya and burn medicine upon it, taking care that 
the smoke shal! pass over the cattle. He next proceeds to frighten the evil spirit out of 
them by a simple though remarkable proceeding. He takes a firebrand in his hand, 
puts a lump of fat in his mouth, and then walks up to one of the afflicted oxen. The 
animal is firmly held while he proceeds to masticate the fat, and then to eject it on the 
firebrand. The mixed fat and water make a great sputtering in the face of the ox, which 
is greatly terrificd, and bursts away from its tormentors. 
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This process is repeated upon the entire herd until they are all in a state of furious 
excitement, and, as soon as they have reached that stage, the gate of the enclosure 
is thrown open, and the frightened animals dash out of it. All the inhabitants of the 
kraal rush after them, the men beating their shields with their knob-kerries, the 
women rattling calabashes with stones in them, and all yelling and shouting at the top 
of their voices. The cattle, which are generally treated with peculiar kindness, are quite 
beside themselves at such a proceeding, and it is a considerable time before they can 
recover their equanimity. 

This may seem to be rather a curious method of treating the cattle disease, but, as the 
fee of the prophet is forfeited if the animals are not cured, it is to be presumed that the 
remedy is more efficacious than it appears to be, 

When a chief of rank happens to be ill, and especially if the king himself should be 
ailing, no one has the least doubt that sorcery was the cause of the evil, And, as the 
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chiefs are given to eating and drinking, and smoking and sleeping, until they are so fat 
that they can hardly walk, it is no wonder that they are very frequently ill. It thus 
becomes the business of the prophet to find out the wizard, or “ evil-doer,” as he is called, 
by whom the charm was wrought. 

To doubt that the illness was cansed by witchcraft would be a sort of high treason, 
and afford good grounds for believing that the doubter was himself the wizard. For 
a Kaffir chief always chooses to think himself above the common lot of humanity—that 
he is superior to others, and that he cannot die like inferior men. It is evident, therefore, 
that any ailment which may attack him must be caused by witchcraft, and that, if the evil- 
doer can be detected, the spell will lose its potency, and the snfferer be restored to health. 

Charms which cause ill-health are usually roots, tufts of hair, feathers, bits of bone, 
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or similar objects, which have been in the possession of the victim, or at least have been 
touched by him. These are buried in some secret spot by the wizard, who mutters spells 
over them, by means of which the victim droops in health in proportion as the buried 
charm decays in the ground. The object of the prophet, therefore, is twofold ; first, to 
point out the wizard, and, secondly, to discover the buried charms, dig them up, and 
reverse the spell. 

The “evil-doer” is discovered by a process which is technically named “smelling.” 

A large circle is formed of spectators, all of whom squat on the ground, after the 
usual manner of Kaffirs. When all is ready, the prophet clothes himself in his full 
official costume, and proceeds into the circle, where he is received with a great shout of 
welcome, Though every one knows that before an hour has elapsed one at least of their 
number will be accused of witchcraft, and though no one knows whether he himself may 
not be the victim, no one dares to omit the shout of welcome, lest he should be suspected 
as the wizard. 

The prophet then begins to pace slowly in the circle, gradually increasing his speed, 
until at last he breaks into a dance, accompanying his steps with a measured chant. 
Louder and louder peals the chant, quicker and wilder become the steps of the magic 
dancer, until at last the man lashes himself into a state of insane fury, his eyes rolling, 
tears streaming down his cheeks, and his chant interrupted by shrieks and sobs, so that 
the spectators may well believe, as they most firmly do, that he is possessed by the spirits 
of departed chiefs. 

Then comes the anxious part of the ceremony. The prophet leaps in great bounds 
over the arens, first rushing to one part and then to another, inhaling his breath 
violently, like a dog trying to discover a lost scent, and seeming to be attracted to 
or repelled from certuin individuals by a power not his own. Each Kaffir sits in 
trembling awe, his heart sinking when he sees the terrible prophet coming towards him, 
and his courage returning as the seer turns off in another direction. 

At last the choice is made. The prophet stops suddenly opposite one portion of 
the circle, and begins to sniff violently, as if trying to discover by the sense of smell who 
the offender may be. The vast assembly look on in awe-struck silence, while the 
prophet draws nearer and nearer, as if he were supernaturally attracted to the object 
of which he was in search. Suddenly he makes a dssh forward, snatvhes his wand of 
office out of his belt, touches the doomed man with it and runs off. 

The hapless victim is instsntly seized by the executioners, and hurried off before the 
chief in order to be examined. 

In the illustration on the next page the doomed victim — a man of some consequence 
—is seen in the foreground, shrinking from the approach of the prophet, who is crawling 
towards him. The chief who summoned him is smoking his pipe in the background, and 
behind him are the yout men who act as executioners, each armed with a knob-kerrie, 
and any to run and arrest the unfortunate individual who may be pointed out by the 
prophet. 

In the meanwhile, the prophet is followed by a number of people who wish to 
see him discover the buried charm. This part of the proceeding is very similar to that 
which has been mentioned. He dances through the kraal, entering hut after hut, and 
pretending to be satisfied by the sense of smell that the charm is not to be found in each 
place. By degrees he approaches nearer the right spot. on which he throws his assagai, 
and tells the people to dig and find the charm, which, of course, he has previously taken 
care to place there. How this part of the performance is sometimes managed will 
be presently narrated. 

The wretched man who is once accused openly as being accessory to the illness of 
his king has no hope of mercy, and yields to the dreadful fate that awaits him. The 
nominal.examination to which he is subjected is no examination at all, but merely a 
succession of the severest tortures that human ingenuity can suggest, prolonged as long 
as life is left in him. He is asked to confess that he has used witchcraft against his 
king, but invariably denies his guilt, though he well kuows the result of his answer. 
Torture after torture is inflicted upon him, fire applied in various ways being the prin- 
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cipal instrument employed. The concluding torture is generally the same, namely, 
breaking a hole in an ant’s nest, tying him hand and foot and thrusting him into the 
interior, or fastening him in the ground, and breaking upon him a nest of large ants, 
noted for the fierceness of their tempers, and the agonizing venom of their stings, 

How ruthlessly cruel a Kaffir can be when he is excited by the fear of witchcraft can 
be imagined from the following account of the trial and execution of a supposed wizard. 
The reader must, moreover, be told that the whole of the details are not mentioned. The 
narrative is taken from Major W. Ross ues interesting “Campaigning in Kaffirland,” 
a work which describes the Kaffirs of 1851-2 :— 

“The same Kona, some years before, having fallen sick, a ‘witch doctor’ was con- 
sulted, according to custom, to ascertain the individual under whose evil influence he 
was suffering; and, as usual, a man of property was selected, and condemned to forfeit 
his life for his alleged crime, 


BMELLING FOR A WIZARD. 


“To prevent his being told of his fate by his friends, a party of men left Macomo’s 
kraal early in the morning to secure the recovery of the sick young chief by murdering 
one of his father’s subjects. The day selected for the sacrifice appeared to have been 
a sort of gala day with the unconscious victim ; he was in his kraal, had just slaughtered 
one of his cattle, and was merrily contemplating the convivialities of the day before him, 
over which he was about to preside. The arrival of a party of men from the ‘great 
place’ gave him no other concern than as to what part of the animal he should offer 
them as his guests. In a moment, however, the ruthless party seized him in his kraal; 
when he found himself secured with a rheim round his neck, he calmly said, ‘It is my 
misfortune to be caught unarmed or it should not be thus.’ 

“He was then ordered to produce the matter with which he had bewitched the son of 
his chief. He replied, ‘I have no bewitching matter; but destroy me quickly, if my 
chief has consented to my death.’ His executioners said they must torture him until he 
produced it, to which he answered, ‘Save yourselves the trouble, for torture as you will 

cannot produce what I have not.’ He was then held down on the ground, and several 
men proceeded to pierce his body all over with long Kaffir needles. The miserable 
Victim bore this with extraordinary resolution ; his tormentors tiring, and complaining of 
the pain it gave their hands, and of the needles or skewers bending. 
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“ Dnring this time a fire had been kindled, in which large flat stones were placed to 
heat; the man was then directed to rise, they pointed out to him the fire, telling him it 
was for his further torture unless he produced the bewitching matter. He answered, ‘I 
told you the truth when I said, Save yourselves the trouble ; as for the hot stones, I can 
bear them, for I am innocent; I would pray to be strangled at once, but that you would 
say I fear your torture.’ Here his wife, who had also been seized, was stripped perfectly 
naked, and cruelly beaten and ill-treated before his eyes. 

“The victim was then led to the fire, where he was thrown on his back, stretched out 
with his arms and legs tied to strong pegs driven into the ground, and the stones, now 
red hot, were taken out of the fire and placed on his naked body—on the groin, stomach, 
and chest, supported by others on each side of him, also heated and pressed against his 
body. It is impossible to describe the awful effect of this barbarous process, the stones 
slipping off the scorched and broiling flesh, being only kept in their places by the sticks 
of the fiendish executioners. 

“Through all this the heroic fellow still remained perfectly sensible, and when asked 
if he wished to be released to discover his hidden charm, said, ‘Release me.’ They did 
so, fully expecting they bad vanquished his resolution, when, to the astonishment of all, 
he stood up a ghastly spectacle, broiled alive! his smoking flesh hanging in pieces from 
his body! and composedly asked his tormentors, ‘What do you wish me to do now?’ 
They repeated their demand, but he resolutely asserted his innocence, and begged them 
to put him out of his misery; and as they were now getting tired of their labour, they 
made a running noose on the rheim around his neck, jerked him to the ground, aud 
savagely dragged him about on the sharp stones, then placing their feet on the back of 
his neck, they drew the noose tight, and strangled him. His mangled corpse was taken 
into his own hut, which was set on fire and burnt to ashes. His sufferings commenced 
at ten A.M, and only ended at sunset.” 

Kona, whose illness was the cause of this fearful scene, was a son of Macomo, the 
well-known Kaffir chief, who resisted the English forces for so long a time. 

It seems strange that the Kaffir should act in this manner; naturally, he is by no 
means of a vindictive or cruel nature, Hot-tempered he is, and likely enough to avenge 
himself when offended, by a blow of a club or the point of an assagai, But, after the 
heat of the moment has passed away, his good humour returns, and he becomes as 
cheerful and lively as ever. Even in war, as has already been mentioned, he is not 
generally a cruel soldier, when not excited by actual combat, and it seems rather strange 
that when a man towards whom he has felt no enmity, and who may, perhaps, be his 
nearest relative, is accused of a crime—no matter what it may be—he should be guilty, 
in cold blood, of deliberate cruelty too terrible to be described. 

The fact is, this conduct shows how great is his fear of the intangible power of witch- 
craft. Fear is ever the parent of cruelty, and the simple fact that a naturally kind- 
hearted and good-tempered man will lose all sense of ruth, and inflict nameless tortures 
on his fellow, shows the abject fear of witchcraft which fills a Kaftir’s mind. 

Sometimes the prophet is not able to hide a charm in a convenient place, and is 
obliged to have recourse to other means. If, for example, it would be necessary to show 
that the “evil-doer” had buried the charm in his own hut, the a oe would not be 
able to gain access to the spot, and would therefore have the earth dug up, and try to 
convey surreptitiously some pieces of root or bone into the hole. Mr. Isaacs once detected 
a notable prophetess in this proceeding, and exposed the trick before the assembled people. 

Some of his immediate followers were ill, and they sent for a prophetess who knew 
that the white man did not believe in her powers. So she sent him a message, saying 
that, if he would give her a cow, she would detect the charms that were destroying his 
people, and would allow him to be present when she dug up the enchanted roots. So he 
sent a cow, and two days afterwards had another message, stating that the cow was too 
small, and she must have a larger one, or that the difference must be made up in calico. 
At the same time she asked for the services of one of his men, named Maslainfu. He 
sent the calico, but declined the latter portion of the request, knowing that the man was 
only wanted as a means of gaining information. 
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The expected day arrived, and, on account of the celebrity of the prophetess, 
numbers of men belongiug to various tribes came in bodies, each headed by a chief οἷν, 
kraal. Messenger after messenger came to announce her advance, but she did not ma: 
her appearance, and at last a courier came to say that the spirit would not allow her to 
proceed any further until some beads were sent to her. The chiefs, of whose arrival she 
had heard, and on whose liberality she doubtlessly depended, made a collection straight- 
way, got together a parcel of beads, and sent the present by the messenger. 

The beads having softened her heart, she made her solemn entry into the kraal, fol- 
lowed by a guard of fifty warriors, all in full panoply of war. The procession moved in 
solemn march to the centre of the isibaya, and then the warriors formed themselves in a 
line, their large shields resting on the ground and covering the body as high as the chin, 
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and their assagais grasped in their right hands. She was also accompanied by Maslamfu, 
the very man whom she had asked for, and who was evidently an old attendant of her own. 

The prophetess was decorated in the usual wild and extravagant manner, and she had 
improved her complexion by painting her nose and one eyelid with charcoal, and the 
other eyelid with red earth. She had also allowed all her hair to grow, and had plastered 
it together with a mixture of charcoal and fat. The usual tufted wand of office was 
in her hand. 

Having now made her appearance, she demanded more beads, which were given to 
her, in order that she should have no excuse for declining to proceed any further in her 
incantations. She then began her work in earnest, leaping and bounding from one side of 
the enclosure to the other, and displaying the most wonderful agility. During this part 
of the proceedings she sang a song as an accompaniment to her dance, the words of the 
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ὁ itself either having no meaning, or being quite incomprehensible to the hearers. The 
harden of each stanza was, however, simple cnough, and all the assembled host of Kaffirs 
joined in it at the full stretch of their lungs. 

After rushing to several huts, and pretending to smell them, she suddenly stopped 
before the white men, who were carefully watching her, and demanded another cow, on 
the plea that if the noxious charm were dug up without the sacrifice of a second cow, the 
spirits would be offended. At last she received the promise of a cow, under the proviso 
that the rest of the performance was to be satisfactory. 

After a variety of strange performances, she suddenly turned to her audience, and 
appointed one of them to dig up the fatal soil The man was a great muscular Kaffir, but 
he trembled like a child as he approached the sorceress, and was evidently so terrified 
that she was obliged to lay a ve upon him which would counteract the evil influence of 
the buried charm. She gave him an assagai by way of a spade, a pot for the roots, and 
directed him successively to three huts, making him dig in each, but was baffled by the 
vigilant watch which was kept upon all her movements. 

After she had vainly searched the three huts, she suddenly turned and walked quickly 
out of the kraal, followed by the still terrified excavator, her husband, and Maslamfu, and 
proceeded to a garden, into which she flung an assagai, and told her man to dig up the 
spot on which the spear fell. “Being now outdone, and closely followed by us, and 
finding all her efforts to elude our vigilance were vain, for we examined into all her tricks 
with the most persevering scrutiny, she suddenly turned round, and at a quick pace pro- 
ceeded to the kraal, where she very sagaciously called for her snuff-box. 

“ Her husband ran to her, and presented one. This attiacted my notice, as Maslamfa 
had hitherto peitormed the office of snuff-box bearer, and I conjectured that, instead of 
snuff in the box, her husband had presented her with roots. I did not fail in my pre- 
diction ; for, as she proceeded to the upper part of the kraal, she took the spear from the 
man appointed to dig, and dug herself in front of the hut where the people had 1 e2n sick, 
took some earth, and added it to that in the pot; then proceeded as rapidly as possible 
to the calf kraal, where she dug about two inches deep, and applicd two tingers of the left 
hand to scoop a little earth out, at the same time holding the roots with her other two 
fingers ; then, in a second, closed her hand, mixing the roots with the earth, and putting 
them into the pot, saying to the man, ‘ These are the things you have been looking for.’” 

The natural end of this exposure was, that she was obliged to escape out of the 
turmoil which was caused by hcr manifest imposture ; and it is needless to say that she 
did not ask for the cows. 

The female professors of the art of witchcraft go through a series of ceremonies exactly 
similar to those which have been already described, and are capable of transmitting to 
any of their descendants the privilege of being admitted to the same rank as themselves. 
As may be gathered from the preceding account, they perform the ordinary duties of life 
much as do other women, whether married or single; and it is, perliaps, remarkable that, 
80 far from celibacy being considered a necessary qualification for the office, neither men 
hor women seem to be eligible for it unless they are married. 

When once admitted into the college of prophets, the members of it always endeavour 
to inspire awe into the public by the remarkable style of adornment which they assume ; 
and they are considered at liberty to depart from the usual sumptuary laws which are so 
strictly enforced among the Kaffir tribes, and to dress according to their individual 
caprice. One of the female prophets was visited by Captain Gardiner, and seems to have 
made a powerful impression upon him, both by her dress and her demeanour. 

“This woman may be styled a queen of witches, and her appearance bespeaks her 
craft. Large coils of entrails stuffed with fat were suspended round her neck ; while her 
thick and tangled hair, stuck over in all directions with the gall-bladders of animals, gave 
to her tall figure a very singularly wild and grotesque appearance. One of her devices, 
which occurred about six months ago, is too characteristic to be omitted. Tpai had 
assembled’ his army, and was in the act of going out to war, a project which, for some 
reason. she thought it neecssary to oppose, 

“ Finding that all her dissuasions were ineffectual, she suddenly quitted the place, 
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and, accompanied only by a little girl, entirely concealed herself from observation. At 
the expiration of three or four days, she as mysteriously returned ; and holding her side, 
apparently bleeding from an assagai-wound, pretended to have been received, in her 
absence, from the spirit of her late husband Maddegan, she presented herself before Tpii. 
‘ Your brother's spirit,’ she exclaimed, ‘ has met me, and here is the wound he has made 
in my side with an assagai; he reproached me for remaining with people who had treated 
me so ill.’ 

“ Tpai, either willingly or actually imposed upon by this strange occurrence, counter- 
manded the army; and, if we are to credit the good people in these parts, the wound 
immediately healed! For several months subsequent to this period, she took it into her 
head to crawl about upon her hands and knees; and it is only lately, I understand, that 
she has resumed her station in society as a biped.” 

One of the female prophets had a curious method of discovering an “evil-doer.” She 
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came leaping into the ring of assembled Kaffirs, with great bounds of which ἃ woinan 
seems hardly capable. It is possible that she previously made use of some preparation 
which had an exciting effect on the brain, and assisted in working herself up to a pitch of 
terrible frenzy. : 

With her person decorated with snakes, skulls, heads and claws of birds, and 
other strange objects—with her magic rattle in one hand, and her staff of office in the 
other—she flew about the circle with such erratic rapidity that the eye could scarcely 
follow her movements, and no one could in the least anticipate what she would do next. 
Her eyes seemed starting from her head, foam flew from her clenched jaws, while at 
intervals she uttered frantic shrieks and yells that seemed scarcely to belong to humanity. 
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Tn short, her appearance was as terrible as can well be imagined, and sure to inspire 
awe in the simple-minded and superstitious audience which surrounded her. 

She did not go through the usual process of smelling and crawling, but pursued her 
erratic course about the ring, striking with her wand of office the man who happened to 
be within its reach, and running off with an almost incredible swiftness. 

The illustration on page 205 represents her engaged in her dread office. She has 
been summoned by a rich chief, who is seen in the distance, lying on his mat, and attended 
by his wives. The terrified culprit is seen in the foreground, his immediate neighbours 
shrinking from him as the prophetic wand touches him, while others are pointing him out 
to the executioners. 

There is very marked distinction between the Kaffir prophetess and an ordinary 
woman, and this distinction lies principally in the gait and general demeanour. As has 
already been observed, the women and the men seem almost to belong to different races, 
the former being timid, humble, and subdued, while the latter are bold, confident, and 
almost haughty. The prophetess, however, having assumed so high an office, takes upon 
herself a demeanour that shows her appreciation of her own powers, and walks about with 
a bold, free step, that has in it something almost regal. 

In one point, both sexes are alike when they are elevated to prophetical rank. They 
become absolutely ruthless in their profession, and lost to all sense of mercy. No one is 
safe from them except the king himself; and his highest and most trusted councillor 
never knows whether the prophetic finger may not be pointed at him, and the prophetic 
voice denounce him as a wizard. Should this be the case, his rank, wealth, and character 
will avail him nothing, and he will be seized and tortured to death as mercilessly as if he 
were one of the lowest of the people. 

Mixed up with these superstitious deceptions, there is among the prophets a consider- 
able amount of skill both in surgery and medicine. Partly from the constant slaughter and 
cutting-up of cattle, and partly from experience in warfare and executions, every Kaflir 
has a tolerable notion of anatomy—far greater, indeed, than is possessed by the generality 
of educated persons in our own country. Consequently, he can undertake various surgical 
operations with confidence, and in some branches of the art he is quite a proficient. For 
example, a Kaffir prophet has been known to operate successfully in ἃ case of dropsy, so 
that the patient recovered; while in the reducing of dislocated joints, the setting of frac- 
tured bones, and the treatment of wounds, he is an adept. 

A kind of cupping is much practised by the Kaftirs, and is managed in much the 
same way as among ourselves, though with different and ruder instruments. Instead of 
cupping glasses, they use the horn of an ox with a hole bored through the smaller end. 
The operator ha fo his work by pressing the large end of the horn against the part which 
is to be relieved, and, applying his mouth to the other end, he sucks vigorously until he 
has produced the required effect. A few gashes are then made with the sharp blade of an 
assagai, the horn is again applied, and suction employed until a sufficient amount of 
blood has been extracted. 

As the Kaffirs are acquainted with poisons, so are they aware of the medicinal pro- 
perties possessed by many vegetable productions. Their chief medicines are obtained 
from the castor-oil plant and the male fern, and are administered for the same complaints 
as are treated by the same medicines in Europe. Sometimes a curious mixture of surgery 
and medicine is made by scarifying the skin, and rubbing medicine into it. It is probable 
the “witch doctors” have a very much wider acquaintance with herbs and their pro- 
perties than they choose to make public; and this conjecture is partly carried out by the 
efficacy which certain so-called charms have on those who use them, even when imagina- 
tion does not lend her potent aid. 

Possessing such terrible powers, it is not to be wondered at that the prophets will 
sometimes use them for the gratification of personal revenge, or for the sake of gain. In 
the former case of action, thcy are only impelled by their own feelings ; but to the latter 
they are frequently tempted by others, and an unprincipled prophet will sometimes 
accumulate much wealth by taking bribes to accuse certain persons of witchcraft. 

How Tchaka contrived to work upon the feelings of the people by means of the 
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prophets has been already mentioned. Mr. Shooter uarrates a curious instance where a 
false accusation was made by a corrupt prophet. One man cherished a violent jealousy 
against another named Umpisi (ze. The Hymna), and, after many attempts, succeeded in 
bribing a prophet to accuse his enemy of witchcraft, This he did in a very curious 
manner, namely, by pretending to have a vision in which he had seen a wizard scattering 
poison near the hut. The wizard’s name, he said, was Nukwa. Now, Nukwa is a word 
used by women when they speak of the hyena, and therefore signified the same as 
Umpisi. Panda, however, declined to believe the accusation, and no direct indictment was 
made. A second accusation was, however, more successful, and the unfortunate man was 
put to death. Afterwards, Panda discovered the plot, and ina rude kind of way did justice, 
by depriving the false prophet of all his cattle, forbidding him to practise his art ayain, and 
consigning the accuser to the same fate which he had caused to be inflicted on his victim. 

The Kaffirs very firmly believe in one sort of witchcraft, which is singularly like some 
of the superstitions of the Middle Ages. They fancy that the wizards have the power of 
transforming the dead body of a human being into a familiar of their own, which will do 
all their work, and need neither pay nor keep. 

The “ evil-doer” looks out for funerals, and when he finds that a body has been 
interred upon which he can work his spell without fear of discovery, he prepares his 
charms, and waits until after sunset. Shielded by the darkness of midnight, he digs up 
the body, and, by means of his incantations, breathes a sort of life into it, which enables 
the corpse to move and to speak ; the spirit of some dead wizard being supposed to have 
entered into it. He then heats stones or iron in the fire, burns a hole in the head, and 
through this aperture he extracts the tongue. Further spells are then cast around the 
revivified body, which have the effect of changing it into the form of some animal, such 
as ἃ hyena, an owl, or a wild-cat; the latter being the form most in favour with such 
spirits. This mystic animal then becomes his servant, and obeys all his behests, whatever 
they be. By day, it hides in darkness; but at night it comes forth to do its master’s 
bidding. It cuts wood, digs and plants the garden, builds houses, makes baskets, pots, 
spears, and clubs, catches game, and runs errands. 

But the chief use to which it is put is to inflict sickness, or even death, upon persons 
who are disliked by its master. In the dead of night, when the Kaffirs are all at home, 
the goblin servant glides towards the doomed house, and, standing outside, it cries out, 
“ Woe! woe! woe! to this house!” The trembling inmates hear the dread voice , but none 
of them dares to go out or to answer, for they believe that if they so much as utter a sound, 
or move hand or foot, they will die, as well as the person to whom the message is sent. 

Should the wizard be disturbed in his incautations, before he has had time to trans- 
form the resuscitated body, it wanders through the country, powerful, a messenger of evil, 
but an idiot, uttering cries and menaces, but not knowing their import. ᾿ 

In consequence of this belief, no Kaffir dares to be seen in communication with any 
creature except the recognised domestic animals, such as cattle and fowls. Any attempt 
to tame a wild animal would assuredly cause the presumptuous Kaffir to be put to death 
as an “evil-doer.” A rather curious case of this kind occurred in Natal. 

A woman who was passing into the bush in order to cut wood, saw a man feeding a 
wild-cat—the animal which is thought to be specially devoted to the evil spirit. Terrified 
at the sight, she tried to escape unseen; but the man perceived her, pushed tle animal 
aside, and bribed her to be silent about what she had seen. However, she went home, 
and straightway told the chief’s head-wife, who told her husband, and from that moment 
the man’s doom was fix 

Evidence against a supposed wizard is always plentiful, and on this occasion it was 
furnished liberally. One person had overheard a domestic quarrel, in which the man had 
beaten his eldest wife, and she threatened to accuse him of witchcraft; but he replied 
that she was as bad as himself, and that if he was executed, she would suffer the same 
fate. Another person had heard him say to the same wife, that they had not becn found 
out, and that the accusers only wanted their corn. Both man and wife were summoned 
before the council, examined after the usual method, and, as a necessary consequence, 
executed on the spot. 
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Tne highest and most important duty which falls to the lot of the prophets is that of 
rain-making. In Southern Africa, rain is the very life of the country ; and, should it be 
delayed beyond the usual time, the dread of famine runs through the land. The Kaffirs 
certainly possess storehouses, but not of sufficient size to hold enough grain for the sub- 
sistence of a tribe throughout the year—nor, indeed, could the Katfirs be able to grow 
enough food for such a purpose. 

During a drought, the pasture fails, and the cattle die; thus cutting off the supply of 
milk, which is almost the staff of life to a Kaffir—certainly so to his children. The very 
idea of such a calamity makes every mother in Kaftirland tremble with affright, and there 
is nothing which they would not do to avert it, even to the sacrifice of their own lives. 
Soon the water-pools dry up, then the wells, and lastly the springs begin to fail; and con- 
sequently dlisease and death soon make dire havoc among the tribes. In England, we can 
form no conception of such a state of tbings, and are rather apt to suffer from excess of 
rain than its absence; but the miseries which even a few weeks’ drought in the height of 
summer can inflict upon this well-watered land may enable us to appreciate some of the 
horrors which accompany a drought in Sonthern Africa. 

Among the prophets, or witch-doctors, there are some who claim the power of forcing 
rain to fall by their incantations. Rain-making is the very highest office which a Kaftir 
prophet can perform, and there are comparatively few who will venture to attempt it, 
because, in case of failure, the wrath of the disappointed people is sometimes known 
to exhibit itself in perforating the unsuccessful prophet with an assagai, knocking out his 
brains with a knob-kerrie, or the more simple process of tearing him to pieces. Those, 
however, who do succeed, are at once raised to the very summit of their profession. They 
exercise almost unlimited sway over their own tribe, and over any other in which there is 
not a rain-maker of equal celebrity. The king is the only man who pretends to exercise 
any authority over these all powerful beings; and even the king, irresponsible despot 
though he be, is obliged to be submissive to the rain-maker while he is working his 
incantations. 

It is, perhaps, not at all strange that the Kaffirs should place implicit faith in the 
power of the rain-makers; but it is a strange fact that the operators themselves believe 
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in their own powers. Of course there are many instances where a rain-maker knowingly 
practises imposture; but in those cases he is mostly driven to such a course by the 
menaces of those who are cmploying him; and, as a general fact, the wizard believes in 
the efficacy of his own charms quite as firmly as any of his followers. 

A prophet who has distinguished himself as a rain-maker is soon known far and wide, 
and does not restrict his practice to his own district. Potentates from all parts of the 
country send for him when the drought eontinues, and their own prophets fail to produce 
rain. In this, as in other eountries, the prophet has more honour in another land than in 
his own, and the eonfidence placed in him is boundless. 

This eonfidenee is grounded on the fact that a rain-maker from a distant Jand 


CHURNINO RAIN. 


will often produce rain whicn others at home have failed. The reason is simple enough, 
though the Kaffirs do not see it. By the time that the whole series of native prophets 
have gone through their incantations, the time of drought is comparatively near to a close ; 
and, if the prophet can only manage to stave off the actual production of rain for a few 
days, he has a reasonable chance of success, as every hour is a positive gain to him. 

It is needless to mention that the Kaflirs are well acquainted with thc signs of the 
weather, as is always the case with those who live much in the open air. The prophets, 
evidently, are more weather-wise than the generality of their race, and, however much 8 
rain-maker may believe in himself, he never willingly undertakes a commission when the 
signs of the sky portend a continuance of drought. Should he be absolutely forced into 
undertaking the business, his only hope of escape from the dilemma is to procrastinate as 
much as possible, while at the same time he keeps the people amused. The most common 
mode of procrastination is by requesting certain articles, which he knows are almost 
unattainable, and saying that until he has them his incantations will have no effect. Mr. 
Moffatt narrates a very amusing instance of the shifts to which a prophet is sometimes 
put, when the rain will not fall, and when he is forced to invoke it. 

“The rain-maker found the elouds in our country rather harder to manage than those 
he had left 116 complained that secret rogues were disobcying his proclamations. 
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When urged to make repeated trials, he would reply, ‘ You only give me sheep and goats 
to kill, therefore I can only make goat-rain; give me for slaughter oxen, and [ shall 
let you see ox-rain. One day, as he was taking a sound sleep, a shower fell, on which 
one of the principal men entered his house to congratulate him, but to his utter amaze- 
ment found him totally insensible to what was transpiring. ‘Hélaka rare!’ (Hallo, by 
my father!) ‘I thought you were making rain,’ said the intruder, when, arising from his 
slumbers, and seeing his wifc sitting on the floor shaking a milk-sack in order to obtain 
a little butter to anoint her hair, he replied, pointing to the operation of churning, ‘Do 
you not see my wife churning rain as fast as she can?’ This reply gave entire satisfac- 
tion, and it presently spread through the length and breadth of the town, that the rain- 
maker had churned the shower out of a milk-sack. 

“The moisture caused by this shower was dried up by a scorching sun, and many long 
weeks followed without a single cloud, and when these did appear they might sometimes 
be seen, to the great mortification of the conjurer, to discharge their watery treasures at an 
immense distance. This disappointment was increased when a heavy cloud would pass 
over with tremendous thunder, but not one drop of rain. There had been several succes- 
sive years of drought, during which water had not been seen to flow upon the ground; 
and in that climate, if rain does not fall continuously and in considerable quantities, it is ἡ 
all exhaled in a conple of hours. In digging graves we have found the earth as dry 
as dust at four or five feet depth, when the surface was saturated with rain. 

“The women had cultivated extensive fields, but the seed was lying in the soil as it 
had been thrown from the hand; the cattle were dying for want of pasture, and hundreds 
of living skelctons were seen going to the fields in quest of unwholesome roots and 
reptiles, while many were dying with hunger. Our sheep, as before stated, were soon 
likely to be all devoured, and finding their number daily diminish, we slaughtered the 
remainder and put the meat in salt, which of course was far from being agreeable in such 
a climate, and where vegetables were so scarce. 

“All these circumstances irritated the rain-maker very much; but he was often 
puzzled to find something on which to lay the blame, for he had exhausted his skill. 
One niglit, a small cloud passed over, and the only flash of lightning, from which a heavy 
peal of thunder bnrst, struck a tree in the town, Next day, the rain-maker and a 
number of people assembled to perform the usual ceremony on sncli an event, It was 
ascended, and ropes of grass and grass roots were bound round different parts of the 
trunk, which in the Acacia giraffa is seldom much injured. A limb may be torn off, but 
of numerous trees of that species which I have seen struck by lightning, the trunk 
appears to resist its power, as the fluid produces only a stripe or groove along the bark to 
the ground. When these bandages were made he deposited some of his nostrums, and 
got quantities of water handed up, which he poured with great solemnity on the wounded 
tree, while the assembled multitude shouted ‘ Pala pila.’ This done the tree was hewn 
down, dragged out of the town, and burnt to ashes. Soon after this nnmeaning cere- 
mony, he got large bowls of water, with which was mingled an infusion of bulbs. All 
the men of the town then came together, and passed in succession before him, when he 
sprinkled each with a zebra’s tail which he dipped in the water. 

“ Asall this and much mire did not succeed, he had recourse to another stratagem. He 
knew well that baboons were not very easily caught among the rocky glens and shelving 
precipices, there fore,in order to gam time, he informed the men that, to make rain, he 
must have a baboon; that the animal mnst be without a blemish, not a hair was to be 
wanting on its body. One would have thought any simpleton might have seen through 
his tricks, as their being able to present him with a baboon in that state was impossible, 
even though they caught him asleep. Forth sallied a band of chosen runners, who 
ascended the neighbouring mountain. The baboons from their lofty domiciles had been 
in the habit of looking down on the plain heneath at the natives encircling and pursuing 
the qnaggas and antelopes, little dreaming that one day they would themselves be objects 
of pursuit. They hobbled off in consternation, grunting, and screaming and leaping 
from rock to rock, occasionally looking down on their pursuers, grinning and gnashing 
their teeth. After a long pursuit, with wounded limbs, scratched bodies, and broken 
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toes, a young one was secured, and brought to the town, the captors exulting as if they 
had obtained a great spoil. The wily rogue, on seeing the animal, pnt on a countenance 
exhibiting the most intense sorrow, exclaiming, ‘My heart is rent in pieces; I am dumb 
with grief;’ and pointing to the ear of the baboon, which was scratched, and the tail, 
which had lost sonie hairs, added, ‘Did J not tell you I could not make rain if there was 
one hair wanting ?’ 

“ After some days another was obtained; but there was still some imperfection, real 
or alleged. He had often said that, if they would procure him the heart of a lion, he 
wonld show them that he could make rain so abundant that a man might think himself 
well off to be under shelter, as when it fell it might sweep whole towns away. He had 
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discovered that the clonds required strong medicine, and that a lion’s heart would do the 
business, To obtain this the rain-maker well knew was no joke. One day it was 
announced that a lion had attacked one of the cattle outposts, not far from the town, and 
a party set off for the twofold purpose of getting a key to the clouds and disposing of ἃ 
dangerous enemy. The orders were inperative, whatever the consequences might be, 
which, in this instance, might have been very scrious, had not one of our men shot the 
terrific animal dead with a gun. 

“This was no sooner done than it was cut up for roasting and boiling; no matter if it 
had previously eaten some of their relations, they ate it in its turn. Nothing could 
exceed their enthusiasm when they returned to the town, bearing the Jion’s heart, and 
singing the conqueror’s song in full chorus; the rain-maker prepared his medicines, 
kindled his fires, and might be secn upon the top of the hill, stretching forth his puny 
hands, and beckoning the clouds to draw near, or even shaking his spear, and threatening 
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that, if they disobeyed, they should feel his ire. The deluded populace believed all this, 
and wondered the rains would not fall. 

“ Asking an experienced and judicions man, the king’s uncle, how it was that so great 
an operator on the clouds could not succeed, ‘Ah,’ he replied, with apparent feeling, 
‘there is a cause for the hardheartedness of the clouds if the rain-maker could only find 
it out” A serutinising watch was kept upon everything done by the missionaries. 
Some weeks after my return from a visit to Griqua Town, a grand discovery was made, 
that the rain had been prevented by my bringing a bag of salt from that place in my 
wagon. The charge was made by the xing and his attendants, witl great gravity and 
form. As giving the least offence by laughing at their puerile actions ought always to 
be avoided when dealing with a people who are sincere though deluded, the case was on 
my part investigated with more than usual solemnity. Mothibi and his aide-de-camp 
accompanied me to the storehouse, where the identical bag stood. It was open, with the 
white contents full in view. ‘There it is,’ he exelaimed, with an air of satisfaction. But 
finding, on examination, that the reported salt was only white elay or chalk, they could 
not help laughing at their own incredulity.” 

An unsuccessful Kaffir prophet is never very sorry to have white men in the eountry, 
because he can always lay the blame of failure upon them. Should they be missionaries, 
the sound of the hymns is quite enough to drive away the clouds; and should they be 
laymen, any habit in which they indulged would be considered a sufficient reason for the 
continuance of drought. The Kaffir always acknowledges the superior powers of the 
white man, and, though he thinks his own race far superior to any that iuhabit the 
earth, he fancics that the spirits which help him are not so powerful as those who aid the 
white man, and that it is from their patronage, and not from any mental or physical 
superiority, that he has obtained his pre-eminence. 

Fully believing in his own rain-making powers, he fancies that {1:0 white men are 
as superior in this art as in others, and invents the most extraordinary theories in order to 
account for the fact. After their own prophets have failed to produce rain, the Kaffirs 
are tolerably sure to wait npon a missionary, and ask him to perform the office. The 
process of reasoning by which they have come to the conclusion that the missionaries can 
make rain is rather a curious one. As soon as the raw, cold winds begin to blow and 
to threaten rain, the missionarics were naturally accustomed to put on their overcoats 
wheu they left their houses. These coats were usually of a dark colour, and nothing could 
persuade the natives but that the assumption of dark clothing was a spell by which rain 
was compelled to fall. 

It has just been mentioned that the prophets fully believe in their own supernatural 
powers. Considering the many examples of manifest imposture which continually take 
place, some of which have already beeu described, most Europeans would fancy that the 
prophets were intentional and consistent deceivers, and their opinion of themselves was 
something like that of the old Roman augurs, who could even look in each other's faces 
without smiling. This, however, is not the ease. Deceivers they undoubtedly are, and in 
many instances wilfully so, but it is equally certain that they do believe that they are the 
means of communication between the spirits of the dead and their liviug relatives. 

No better proof of this fact can be adduced than the extraordinary serics of events 
which took place in 1857, in which not only one prophet, but a considerable number of 
them took part, and in which their action was unanimous. 

In that year, the Kaffir tribes awoke to the couclusion that they had been gradually 
but surely yielding before the European settlers, and they organized a vast conspiracy 
by which they hoped to drive every white man out of Southern Africa, and to re- 
establish their own supremacy. The very existence of the colony of Natal was a thorn 
in their sides, as that country was almost daily recciving reinforcements from Europe, and 
was becoming gradually stronger and less likely to be conquered. Moreover, there were 
continual defections of their own raee; whole families, and even the population of entire 
villages, were eseaping from the despotic sway of the native monarch, and taking refuge 
in the country ΠΝ by the white nian’s rifle. Several attempts had been previously 
made under the celebrated chief Sandilli, and the equally famous prophet-warrior, 
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Makanna, to dispossess the colonists, and in every case the Kaflir tribes had been repulsed 
with great loss, and were at last forced to offer their submission. 

In 1857, however, @ vast meeting was convened by Kreli, in order to organize a 
regularly planned campaign, and at this meeting a celebrated prophet was expected to be 
present. He did not make his appearance, but sent a messenger, saying that the spirit 
had ordered the Kaffirs to kill all their cattle. This strange mandate was obeyed by 
many of the people, but others refused to obey the prophct’s order, and saved their cattle 
alive. 

Angry that his orders had been disobeyed, the prophet called another meeting, and 
had a private interview with Kreli, in which he said that the disobedicnce of the people 
was the reason why the white men had not been driven out of the land. But, if they 
would be obedicnt, and slay every head of cattle in the country, except one cow and one 
goat, the spirits of the dead would be propitiated by their munificence, and would give 
their aid. Eight days were to be allowed for doing the murderous work, and on the 
eighth—at most on the ninth day—by.means of spells thrown upon the surviving cow 
and goat, the cattle would all rise again, and they would repossess the wealth which they 
had freely offered. They were also ordered to throw away all the corn in their granaries 
and storehouses. As a sign that the prophecy would be fulfilled, the sun would not rise 
until half-past eight, it would then turn red and go back on its course, and darkness, rain, 
thunder, and lightning would warn the people of the events that were to follow. 


WALLING OF DECEIVED RAFFIRS. 


The work of slaughter then began in earnest ; the goats and cattle were exterminated 
throughout the couutry, and, except the two which were to be the reserve, not a cow or a 
goat was left alive. With curious inconsistency, the Kaffirs took the hides to the trading 
stations and suld them, and so fast did they pour in that they were purchased for the 
taerest, trifle, and many thousands could not be sold at all, and were left in the interior of 
the country. 

The eighth day arrived, and no signs were visible in the heavens. This did not disturb 
the Kaffirs very uruch, as they relied on the promiscd ninth day. On that morning not a 
Kaffir moved from his dwelling, but sat in the kraal, anxiously watching the sun. From 
six in the morning until ten they watched its course, but it did not change colour or alter its 
course, and neither the thunder, lightning, nor rain came on in token that the prophecy 
was to be fulfilled. 

The deluded Kaffirs then repented themselves, but too late, of their credulity. They 
had killed all their cattle and destroyed all their corn, and without these necessaries of 
life they knew that they must starve. And they did indeed starve. Famine in its worst 
fonn set in throughout the country ; the children died by hundreds ; none but those of the 
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strongest constitutions survived, and even these were mere skeletons, worn away by 
privations, and equally unable to work or to fight. Ly this self-inflicted blow the Kaffirs 
“ suffered far more than they would have done in the most prolonged war, and rendcred 
themselves incapable of resistance for many years. 

That the prophets who uttered such strange mandates must have been believers in the 
truth of their art is evident enongh, for they sacrificed not only the property of others, 
but their own, and we have already seen how tenaciously a‘ Kaflir clings to his flocks 
and herds. Moreover, in thus destroying all the food in the country, they knew that 
they were condemning to starvation not only the country in general, but themselves and 
their families, and a man is not likely to utter prophecies which, if false, wonld reduce 
him from wealth to poverty, and condemn himself, his family, and all the country to the 
miseries of famine, did he not belicve those prophecies to be true. 

Although the influence exercised by the .prophets is, in many cases, wielded in an 
injurious manner, it is not entirely an unmixed evil. Imperfect as their religions system 
is, and disastrous as are too often the consequences, it is better than no religion at all, 
and at all events it has two advantages, the one being the assertion of the immortality of 
the soul, and the second the acknowledgment that there are beings in the spiritual world 
possessed of far greater powers than their own, whether for good or evil. 

One of the most extraordinary of these prophets was the celebrated Makanna, who 
united in his own person the offices of prophet and gcneral, and who ventured to oppose 
the English forces, and in person to lead an-attack on Grahamstown. 

This remarkable man laid his plans with great care and deliberation, and did not 
strike a blow until all his plots were fully developed. In the first place he contrived 
to obtain considerable military information by conversation with the soldiers, and espe- 
cially the officers of the regiments who were qnartcred at Grahamstown, and in this 
manner contrived to learn much of the English military system, as well as of many 
mechanical! arts. 

The object which he proposed to himself is not precisely known, but as far as can be 
gathered from his actions, he seems to have intended to pursue a similar course to that 
which was taken by Tchaka among the nore northern Zulus, and to gathcr together the 
scattered Amakosa tribes and to unite them in one great nation, of which he should be 
sole king and priest. But his ambition was a nobler one than that of Tchaka, whose only 
object was personal aggrandizement, and who shed rivers of blood, even among his own 
subjects, in order to render himself supreme. Makanna was a man of different mould, 
and although personal ambition had much to do with his conduct, he was clearly inspired 
with a wish to raise his people into a southern nation that should rival the great Zulu 
monarchy of the north, and also, by the importation of Enropean ideas, to elevate the 
character of his subjects, and to assimilate them as far as possible with the white men, 
their acknowledged superiors in every art. 

That he ultimately failed is no wonder, because he was one of those enthusiasts who 
do not recognise their epoch. Most people fail in being behind their day, Makanna 
failed in being before it. Enjoying constant intercourse with Europeans, and invariably 
choosing for his companions men of eminence among them, his own mind had become 
sufficiently enlarged to perceive the infinite superiority of European civilization, and to 
know that if he could only succeed in infusing their ideas into the minds of his subjects, 
the Kosa nation would not only be the equal of, but be far superior to the Zulu empire, 
which was erected by violence and preserved by bloodshed. 

Conscious of the superstitions character of his countrymen, and knowing that he 
would not be able to gain sufficient influence over them unless he laid claim to super- 
natnral powers, Makanna announced himself to be a prophet of a new kind. In this 
part of his line of conduct, he showed the same dcep wisdom that had characterised his 
former proceedings, and gained much religious as well as practical knowledge from the 
white men, whom he ultimately intended to destroy. He made a point of conversing as 
much as possible with the clergy, and, with all a Kaffir’s inborn love of argument, 
delighted in getting into controversies respecting the belief of the Christians, and the 
inspiration of the Scriptures. 
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Keen and subtle of intellect, and possessed of wonderful oratorical powers, he would 
at one time ask question after question for the purpose of entangling his instructor in a 
sophism, and at another would hurst into a torrent of eloquence in which he would 
adroitly make use of any unguarded expression, and carry away his audience by the 
spirit and fire of his oratory. 

In the meanwhile he was quietly working upon the minds of his countrymen 80 as 
to prepare them for his final step; and at last, when he had thoroughly matured his 
plans, he boldly announced himself as a prophet to whom had been given a special 
commission from Uhlanga, the Great Spirit. 

Unlike the ordinary prophets, whose utterances were all of blood and sacrifice, either 
of men or animals, he imported into his new system of religion many ideas that he had 
ohtained from the Christian clergy, and had the honour of being the first Kaffir prophet 
who evér denounced vice and enforced morality on his followers. Not only did he 
preach against vice in the abstract, but he had the courage to denounce all those who 
led vicious lives, and was as unsparing towards the most powerful chiefs as towards the 
humblest servant. 

One chief, the renowned Gaika, was direfully offended at the prophet’s boldness, 
whereupon Makanua, finding that spiritual weapons were wasted on such a man, took to 
the spear and shield instead, led an extemporised force against Gaika, and defeated him. 

Having now cleared away one of the ohstacles to his course of ambition, he thought 
that the time had come when he might strike a still greater blow. The English had 
taken Gaika under their protection after his defeat, and Makanna thought that he could 
conquer the British forecs as he had those of his countryman. 

Accordingly, he redoubled his efforts to make himself revered by the Kaffir tribes. 
He seldom showed himself, passing the greater part of his time in seclusion; and when 
he did appear in public, he always maintained a reserved, solemn, and abstracted air, such 
as hetitted the character which he assumed, namely, a prophet inspired, not hy the spirits 
of the dead, but by the Uhlanga, the Great Spirit himself. Now and then he would 
sulnmon the people about him, and pour out torrents of impetuous eloquence, in which 
he announced his mission from above, and uttered a series of prophecies, wild and 
extravagant, but all having one purport; namely, that the spirits of their fathers would 
tight for the Kaffirs, and drive the inhabitants into the sea. 

Suddenly he called together his troops, and made a descent upon Grahamstown, the 
whole attack being so unexpected that the little garrison were taken hy surprise ; and the 
commander was nearly taken prisoner as he was riding with some of his officers. 

More than 10,000 Kaffir warriors were engaged in the assault, while the defenders 
numbered barely 350 Europeans and a few disciplined Hottentots. The place was very 
imperfectly fortified, and, although a few field-guns were in Grahamstown, they were 
not in position, nor were they ready for action. 

Nothing could be more gallant than the conduct of assailants and defenders. The 
Kaffirs, fierce, warlike, and constitutionally brave, rushed to the attack with wild war 
cries, hurling their assagais as they advanced; and when they came to close quarters, 
breaking their last weapon, and using it as a dagger. The defenders on the other hand 
contended with disciplined steadiness against such fearful odds, but the battle might 
have gone against them had it not been for a timely succour. 

Finding that the place could not be taken by a direct assault, Makanna detached 
several columns to attack it both in flank and rear, while he kept the garrison fully 
employed by assailing it in front. Just at that moment, an old experienced Hottentot 
captain, named Boezak, happened to arrive at Grahamstown with a party of his men. 
Without hesitation he led his little force against the enemy, and, being familiar with 
Kaffir warfare, and also practised marksmen, he and his followers neglected the rank 
and file of the enemy, and directed their fire upon the leaders who were conducting the 
tinal charge. Ina few seconds a number of the most distinguished chiefs were shot 
down, and the onset received a sudden check. 

The Amakosa warriors soon recovered themselves and returned to the charge, but the 
English had taken advantage of the bricf respite, aud brought their field-guns to bear, 
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Volley after volley of grape-shot was poured into the thickest columns of the enemy, 
and the front ranks fell like grass before the mower’s seythe. 

Still, the courage of the Kaflirs, stinrulated by the mystie utterances of their prophet- 
general, was not quelled, and the undaunted warriors charged up to the very mouth of 
the guns, stabbing with their last spears at the artillerymen. But brave as they might 
be, they could not contend against the deadly hail of grape-shot and musketry that 
eeaselessly poured into their ranks, while as soon as a leader made himself conspicuous, 
he was shot by Boezak and his little body of marksmen, Makanna rallied his forces 
several times, but at last they were put to flight, and he was obliged to accompany his 
diseomfited soldiers, 

Short as was this battle, it was a terrible one for the Kaftirs. Fourteen hundred 
bodies were found dead on the field, while at least as many more died of their wounds. 

After this decisive repulse, Makanna surrendered himself to the English, and was 
sent as a prisoner to Robben Island. Here he remained for a year, with a few followers 
and slaves whom he was permitted to retain. One day he disarmed the guard, and tried 
to eseape in a boat, but was drowned in the attempt. 

The subjoined spirited rendering of Makanna’s gathering song is by Mr. Pringle, the 
poet-traveller in Southern Africa, 


MAKANNA’'S GATHERING. 


“ Wake! Amakosa, wake! Remember how the spoiler's host 
And arm yourselves for war, Did throngh the land like locusts range! 
As coming winds the forest shake, Your herds, your wives, your comrades lust, 
T hear a sound from far: Remember, and revenge ! 


lt is not thunder in the sky, 


Nor lion's roar upon the hill, © Fling your broad shields away, 


Bootless against such foes ; 


ut the voice of him who sits on high, 
i And bids me speak his will! ey But hand to hand we'll fight to-day, 
And with the bayouets close, 
_  * He bids me call yon forth, Grasp each man short his stabbing spear, 
) Bold sona οἵ Kahahee, And, when to battle’s edge we come, 
To sweep the White Man from the earth, Rush on their ranks in full career, 
And drive them to the sea: And to their hearts strike homo! 


The sea, which heaved them up at first, 
For Amakosa’s curse and bane, 
Howls for the progeny she nursci, 
To swallow them again, 


‘Wake! Amakosa, wake! 
And muster for the war: 
The wizanl-wolves from Keisi's brake, 
The vultures from afar, 


“ Then come, ye chieftains bold, Are gathering at UnLanaa's call, 
With war-plumes waving high ; And follow fast our westward way— 
Come, every warrior young and ol, For well aid kuow, ere evening fall, 
With club aud assagai. They shall have glorious prey!" 


NECKLACE MADE OF HUMAN PFINGER-BONES. 


There is now before me a remarkable necklace, which was taken from the neck of a 
Kaftir who was killed in the attack of the 74th Highlanders on the Iron Mount. This 
stronghold of the dark enemics was peculiarly well adapted for defenee, and the natives 
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had therefore used it as a place wherein they could deposit their stores hut, by a false 
move on their part, they put themselves between two fires, and after severe loss had to 
abandon the post, The necklace belongs to the collection of Major Ross King, who led 
the 74th in the attack. 

Tt has evidently been used for superstitious purposes, and has belonged to a Kaffir 
who was either one of the prophets or who intended to join that order. Jt is composed 
of human finger bones, twenty-seven in number, and as only the last joint of the finger is 
used, it isevident that at least three men must have supplied the bones in question, From 
the nature of the ornament, it is likely that it‘once belonged to that class of which doctors 
make a living, by pretending to detect the evil-doers who have caused the death of chiefs 
and persons of rank. : 

As another example of the superstitious ideas of the Kaffirs, I may here describe the 
article which is represented in the 
annexed illustration. 

This is one of the small bags 
which are sometimes called knap- 
sacks, and sometinie “daghasacs,” 
the latter name being given to 
them because their chief use is to 
hold the dagha, or preparation of 
hemp which is so extensively used 
for smoking, and which was pro- 
bably the only herb that was used 
hefore the introduction of tobacco 
from Aimerica. 

Sometimes the daghasac is 
made of the skin of some small 
animal, taken off entire; but in 
this instance it is made of small 
pieces of antelope-skin neatly 
joined together, and having some 
of the hair still left in the interior, 
The line of junction between the 
upper and lower pieces of skin is 
ingeniously concealed by thestrings 
of black and white heads which 
are attached to it; and the same THE DAOHASAC. 
beads serve also [0 conceal a patch 
which is let iu in one side. The bag 
is suspended over the shoulders of the wearer by ineans of a long chain formed ot iron 
wire, the links of which are made so neatly that, but for a few irregularities, they woukl 
be taken for the handiwork of a European wire-worker, 

From the end of the bag hang two thongs, cach of which bears at the extremity a 
valucd charm. One of these articles is a piece of stick, about three inches in length, and 
about as thick as an artist's pencil; and the other is a small seashell. The bone 
necklace, whieh has just been described, does really look like a charm or an amulet; but 
these two objects are so perfectly harmless in appearance that no one would detect their 
character without a previous acquaintance with the manners and customs of the natives. 

The stick in question is formed of a sort of creeper, which seers to be invariably used 
in the manufacture of certain charms. It has small dark leaves and pale blue flowers, 
and is found plentifully at the Cape, growing among the “ Boerbohne” and other bushes, 
and twining itg flexible shoots among their branches. 

Major King, to whose colleetion the daghasac belongs, possesses a large specimen of 
the same stick, five feet in length and perfectly straight. It was taken from the 
centre of a bundle of assagais that had fallen from the grasp of a Kaffir, who was 
killed in a skirmish by the Highlanders. This stick was einployed as a war charm, and 
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probably was supposed to have the double etiect of making certain the aim of the assagais 
and of guarding the owner from harm. 

Vast numbers of those wooden charms were issued to the soldiers by the celebrated 
prophet Umlangeni, who prophesied that by his incantations the builets of the white man 
would turn to water as soon as they were fired. As the chann cost nothing except the 
trouble of eutting the stick to the proper length, and as he never issued one without 
a fee of some kind, it is evident that the sacred office became in his hands a very 
profitable one. 

As war occupies so much of the Kaffir’s mind, it is to be expected that the prophets 
encourage rather than suppress the warlike spirit of the nation. 

During times of peace, the objects for which the prophet will be consulted are com- 
paratively few. 

Anxious parents may come to the prophet for the purpose of performing some 
ceremony over a sick child; or, with much apparent anxiety, a deputation from the 
tribe may call him to attend npon the chief, who has made himself ill by eating too much 
beef and drinking too much beer; or he may be summoned in case of sickness, which is 
always a tolerably profitable business, and in which his course of treatment is sure to be 
successful ; or if he should enjoy the high but perilous reputation of being a rain-maker, 
he imay be called upon to perform his incantations, and will consequently receive a goodly 
number of presents. 

These, however, are the suin of the prophet’s duties in times of peace, and he is 
naturally inclined to foster a warlike disposition among the people. The reader will 
remember that when Tcluka found that his subjects were in danger of scttling down to a 
quiet agricultural life, he induced one of the prophets to stir up a renewal of the old martial 
spirit. And we may be sure that he found no unwilling agents in the prophets, at least 
three of whom must have been engaged iu the deception. 

Tu war, however, the prophet’s services are in constant demand, and his influence and 
his wealth are equally increased. He retains all the privileges which he enjoyed in time 
of peace, in addition to those which belong to him as general adviser in time of war. 

From the beginning to the end of the war every one consults the prophet. When 
the king forms the conception of making war, he is sure to send for the prophet, and 
ask him to divine the result of the coming contest, and whatever his advice may be 
it is implicitly followed Then, after war has been announced, another ceremony is 
necessary in order to propitiate the spirits of ancestors, aud cause them to fight for their 
descendants, who sacrifice so many oxen to them, and thus enrich their cattle-pen in the 
shades below. Next comes the grand scries of ceremonies when the troops are mustered, 
and another, scarcely less grand, when they marel off. 

Tp the meantiine almost every soldier will want a charm of some kind or other, and 
will pay for it. Moreover, he will gencrally owe the sacrifice of a cow, or at least a goat, 
if he return home safely at the end of a campaign, and of all sacrifices the prophct gets 
his share. The old men and wives who remain at home, and are sure to feel anxious about 
their husbands and children who are with the ariuy, are equally sure to offer sacrifices 
as propitiations to the spirits. 

When the army returns the prophet is still in reqnest, as he has to superintend the 
various sacritices that have been vowed by the survivors and their fricnds. As to those 
who fell they have already paid their fees, and for the failure of the charm there is always 
some exeuse, Which the simple people are quite ready to believe. 

Mr. Baines has kindly seut me an account of one of these prophets, and the manner in 
which he performed his office, Besides the snakes, skins, feathers, and other strange 
ornaments with which a Kaflir prophet is wont to bedeck himself, he had hung ronnd 
his neck a string of bones and aaa an amulet of which he evidently was exceedingly 
proud. He was consulted by some of the soldiers about the result of the expedition, and 
straightway proceeded to work. Taking off the necklace he flung it on the ground, and 
then squatted down beside it, scanning carefully the attitude assumed by every bone, and 
drawing therefrom his conclusions. At last lie rose, and stated to his awe-struck clients 
that before the war was over many of them would eat dust, ὁ 6. be killed. 
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This announcement had a great effect upon the dark soldiers, and their spirits were 
sadly depressed by it. The commander, however, was a man who was independent of 
such actions, and did not intend to have his men disheartened by any prophet. So he 
sent for the seer in question, aud very plainly told him that his business was to foretell 
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success, and not failure; and that, if he did not alter his line of prophecy, he must be 
prepared to take the consequences. Both the seer and the spirits of departed chiefs took 
this rather strong hint, and after that intimation the omens invariably proved to be 
favourable, and the soldiers recovered their lost equanimity. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
FUNERAL RITES, 


BURIAL OF THE DEAD—LOCALITIES OF THE TOMBS—THE CHIEF'S LAST RESTING-PLACE—SACRIFICES 
AND LUSTRATION-——BODIES OF CRIMINALS—-REPUGNANCR TOWARDS DEAD BODIES—ORDINARY 
RITES—FUNERAL OF A CHILD—THE DEATH AND BURIAL OF MNANDE—HER GENERAL CHARACTER, 
AND SUSPICIOUS NATURE OF HER ILLNESS—TCHAKA’S BEHAVIOUR—AS88EMBLAGE OF THK PEOPLE 
AND TRRRIBLE MASSACRE—MNANDE’S COMPANIONS IN THR GRAVE—THE YEAR OF WATCHING— 
A 8TRANGE ORDINANCK— HOW TCHAKA WENT OUT OF MOURNING—A SUMMARY MODE OF SEPULTURE 
—ABANDONMENT OF THE AGED SICK —~—MB. GALTON’S STORY, 


CLOSELY connected with the religion of any country is the mode in which the bodies of 
the dead are disposed of. 

Burial in the earth is the simplest and most natural mode of disposing of a dead body, 
and this mode is adopted by the Kaflirs. There are slight variations in the method of 
interment and the choice of a grave, but the general system prevails throughout Kaffir- 
land. The body is never laid prostrate, as among ourselves; but a circular hole is dug 
in the ground, and the body is placed in it in a sitting position, the knees being brought 
to the chin and the head bent over them. Soimetimes, and especially if there should be 
cause for haste, the Kaffirs select for a grave an ant-hill, which has becn ransacked by 
the great ant-bear or aard-vark, aud out of which the animal has torn the whole interior 
with its powerful claws, leaving a mere oven-shaped shell as hard as a brick. Generally, 
however, a circular hole is dug, and the body is placed in it, as has been already 
mentioned. . 

As to the place of burial, that depends upon the rank of the dead person. If he be 
the head man‘of a kraal he is always buried in the isibaya, or cattle enclosure, and the 
funeral is conducted with much ceremony. During the last few days of illness, when it 
is evident that recovery is impossible, the people belonging to the kraal omit the usual 
care of the toilet, allowing their hair to grow as it likes, aud abstaining from the use of 
grease or from washing. The worst clothes are worn, and all ornaments are removed. 
They also are bouud to fast until the funeral, and there is a humane custom that the 
childreu are first supplied with an abundant meal, and not until they have eaten are they 
told of their father’s death. 

The actual burial is performed by the nearest relatives, and on such an occasion it is 
not thought below the dignity of ἃ man to assist in digging the grave. The body is then 
placed in the grave; his spoon, mat, pillow, and spears are laid beside him: the shafts 
of the latter are always broken, and the iron heads bent, perhaps from some vague idea 
that the spirit of the deceased will come out of the earth and do mischief with them. 
Should he be a rich man, oxen are also killed and placed near him, so that he may go 
into the land of spirits well furnishcd with cattle, implements, and weapons. If the 
person interred should not be of sufficient rank to be entitled to a grave in the isibaya, 
he is buried ontside the kraal, and over the grave is made a strong fence of stones or 
thorn-bushes, to prevent the corpse from being disturbed by wild beasts or wizards, 
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As soon as the funeral party returns, the prophets send the inhabitants of the kraal to 
the nearest stream, and after they have washed therein he administers some medicine to 
them, and then they are at liberty to eat and drink, to milk their cattle, and to dress their 
hair. Those, however, who dug the grave and handled the body of the dead man are 
obliged to undergo a double course of medicine and lustration before they are permitted 
to break their fast. 

It is not every Kaffir who receives the funeral rites. Those who have been killed by order 
of the king are considered unworthy of receiving honourable sepulture, and no matter what 
may be the crime of which they are accnsed, or whether indeed they have not been killed 
through some momentary caprice of the despot, their bodies are merely dragged away by 
the heels into the bush, and allowed to become the prey of the vultures and hyenas. 

Except when heated by conflict, the Kaffir has an invincible δ θεῶν to touching 
a dead body, and nothing can show greater respect for the dead than the fact that the 
immediate relatives conquer this repugnance, and perform the last office in spite of their 
natural aversion to such a duty, and with fill knowledge of the long and painful fast 
which they must undergo. 

The friends of the family then assemble neat the principal hut, and loudly bewail the 
loss which the kraal has sustained. An ox is killed, and its flesh cooked as a feast for 
the mourners, the animal itself being offered as a sacrifice to the departed chief. Having 
finished their banquet, and exhausted all their complimentary phrases towards the dead, 
they generally become anything but complimentary to the living. 

Addressing the eldest son, who has now succeeded tv his father’s place, they bewail 
his inexperience, condole with the wives upon their hard lot in being under the sway of 
one so inferior in every way to the deceased, and give the son plenty of good advice, 
telling him not to beat any of his mothers if he can keep them in order without manual 
correction, to be kind to all his brothers and sisters, and to be considerate towards the 
dependants. They enforce their arguments by copious weeping. Tears always come 
readily to a Kaffir, but, if there should be any difficulty in shedding them, a liberal use of 
pungent snuff is sure to produce the desired result. 

Such is the mode in which ordinary men and chiefs are buried. The funerals of 
children are conducted in a much quicker and simpler manner, as may be seen by the 
following extract from Gardiner’s work on Southern Africa’ He is describing the funeral 
of a child belonging to a Kaffir with whom he was acquainted :— 

“ After threading an intricate path, and winding about for some little distance, they 
stopped. Inquiring if that was the spot they had chosen, Kolelwa replied, ‘You must 
show us.’ On being again told that it was left entirely for his decision, they proceeded a 
few paces further, and then commenced one of the most distressing scenes I ever witnessed, 
a father with his own hand opening the ground with his hoe, and scooping out a grave for 
his own child, assisted only by one of his wives—while the bereaved mother, in the bitter- 
ness of her grief, seated under some bushes like another Hagar, watched every movement, 
but dared not trust herself nearer to the mournful spot. 

“When all was prepared Kolelwa returned, with the wife who had assisted him, for 
the body—Nombuna, the mother, still remaining half concealed among the trees. Every- 
thing was conducted so silently that I did not perceive their return, until suddenly turn- 
ing to the spot I observed the woman supporting the body so naturally upon her lap, as 
she sat on the ground, that at first I really supposed it had been a living child. 

“ Dipping ἃ bundle of leafy boughs into a calabash of water, the body was first washed 
by the father, and then laid by him in the grave; over which I read a selection from the 
Burial Service (such portions only as were strictly applicable); concluding with a short 
exhortation to those who were present. The entire opening was then filled in with large 
fag ots, over which earth was thrown, and above all a considerable pile of thorny boughs 
and branches heaped, in order to render it secure from the approach of wild animals.” 

In strange contrast with this touching and peaceful scene stands the terrible rites by 
which Tchaka celebrated the funeral of his mother Mnande. 

It has already been mentioned, on page 127, that Tchaka was suspected, and not 
without reason, of having been accessory, either actively or passively, to his mother’s 
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death; and it was no secret that she was a turbulent, quarrelsome, bad-tempered woman. 
and that Tchaka was very glad to be rid of her. Now, although a Kaftiris much despised 
if he allows his mother to exercise the least authority over him when he has once reached 
adnlt age, and though it is thought rather a praiseworthy act than otherwise for a young 
man to beat his mother, as a proof that he is no more a ehild, the murder of a parent is 
looked upon as a erime for which no excuse could be offered. 

Irresponsible despot. as was Tchaka, he was not so utterly independent of public 
opinion that he could allow himself to be spoken of as a parricide, and accordingly, as 
soon as his mothcr was beyond all chance of recovery, he set himself to work to make his 
people believe that he was really very sorry for his mother’s illness. In the first place, 
he cut short a great elephunt-hunting party at which he was engaged; and although he 
was fully sixty miles from the kraal in which his mother was residing, he set off at once, 
and arrived at home in the middle of the following day. At Tchaka’s request, Mr. Fynn 
went to sce the patient, and to report whether there was any ehance of her recovery. His 
account of the interview and the subsequent ccremonics is as follows :— 

“ T went, attended by an old chief, and fonnd the hut filled with mourning women, 
and such clonds of smoke that I was obliged to bid them retire, to enable me to breathe 
within it. Her complaint was dysentery, and I reported at once to Tchaka that her case 
was hopeless, and that I did not expect that she wonld live through the day. The regi- 
ments which were then sitting in a semicircle around him were ordered to their barracks : 
while Tchaka himself sat for about two hours, in a contemplative mood, without a word 
eseaping his lips; several of the elder chiefs sitting also before him. 

“When the tidings were brought that she had expired, Tchaka immediately arose and 
entered his dwelling; and having ordered the principal eliicfs to put on their war dresses, 
he in a few minutes appeared in his. As soon as the death was publicly announced, the 
women and all the men who were present tore instantly trom their persons every descrip- 
tion of ornament. 

“Tchaka now appeared hefore the hut in which the body lay, surrounded by his 
principal ehiefs, in thelr war attire. For about twenty minntes he stood in a silent, 
mournful attitude, with his head bowed upon his shield, on which I saw a few large tears 
fall. After two or three deep sighs, his feelings becoming ungovernable, he broke out into 
frantic yells, which fearfully contrasted with the silence that had hitherto prevailed. This 
signal was enough: the chief and people, to the number of about fifteen thousand, eom- 
menced the most disinal and horrid lamentations. . . . 

“The people from the ncighbouring kraals, male and female, came pouring in; each 
body, as they appeared in sight, at the distance of half a mile, joining to swell the terrible 
ery. Through the whole night it continued, none daring to take rest or refresh themselves 
with water; while, at short intervals, fresh bursts were heard as more distant regiments 
approached. 

“The morning dawned without any relaxation, and before noon the number had 
increased to about sixty thousand. The cries hecame now indescribahly horrid. Hundreds 
were lyiug faint from excessive fatigue and want of nourishment; while the carcases of 
forty oxen lay in a heap, whieh had been slaughtered as an offering to the guardian 
spirits of the tribe. 

« At noon the whole force formed a eircle, with Tchaka in their centre, and sang a 
war song, whicli afforded them some relaxation during its continusnce. At the close of it, 
Tchaka ordered several men to be executed on the spot, and the cries became, if possible, 
more violent than ever. No further orders were needed; but, as if bent on convincing 
their chief of their extreme grief, the multitude eommenced a general massacre—many of 
them received the blow of death while inflicting it on others, each taking the opportunity 
of revenging his injuries, real or imaginary. Those who could no more force tears from 
their eyes—those who were found near the river, panting for water—were heaten to death 
hy others mad with excitement. 

“ Toward the afternoon I calculated that not fewer than seven thousand people had 
fallen in this frightful, indiscriminate massacre. The adjaccnt streain, to which many 
had ficd exhausted to wet their parclicd tongues, became impassable from the number of 
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dead eorpses whieh lay on each side of it ; while the kraal in which the scene took place 
was flowing with blood.” 

On the seeond day after Mnande’s death her body was plaeed in a large grave, near 
the spot where she had died, and ten of the best-looking girls in the kraal were enclosed 
alive in the same grave, Twelve thousand men, all fully armed, attended this dread 
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ceremony, and were stationed as a guard over the grave for a whole year. They were 
Maintained by voluntary contributions of cattle from every Zulu who possessed a herd, 
however sinall it might be. Of eonrse, if Tchaka eould eelebrate the Inst illness and 
death of his mother with such magnifieent eeremonies, no one would be likely to think 
that he had any hand in her death. 

Extravagant as were these rites, they did not qnite satisfy the people, and the chiefs 
unanimonsly proposed that further sacrifices should be made, They proposed that every 
one should be killed who had not been present at Mnande’s funeral; and this horrible 
suggestion was actually earried out, several regiments of soldiers being sent through the 
country for the purpose of executing it. 
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Their next proposal was that the very earth should unite in the general mourning, and 
should not be cultivated for a whole year; and that no one should be allowed either to 
inake or eat amasi, but that the milk should be at once poured out on the earth. These 
suggestions were accepted; but, after a lapse of three months, a composition was made by 
large numbers of oxen offered to Tchaka by the chiefs. 

The last, and most astounding, suggestion was, that if during the ensning year any 
child should be born, or even if such an event were likely to occur, both the parents and 
the child should be summarily executed. As this snggestion was, in fact, only a carrying 
out, on a large scale, of the principle followed by Tchaka in his own houscholds, he readil 
gave his consent; and during the whole of the year there was much innocent blood shed. 

After the year had expired, Tchaka determined upon another expiatory sacrifice, as a 
preliminary to the ceremony by which he went out of mourning. This, however, did not 
take place, owing to the remonstrances of Mr.Fynn, who sncceeded in persuading the 
despot to spare the lives of his subjects. One reason why Tchaka με πη ν to the request 
was his amusement at the notion of a white man pleading for the life of “dogs.” 

The whole of the able-bodied part of the population had taken warning by the 
massacre of the previous year, and presented themselves at the ccremony, They were 
arranged in regiments, and, as soon as the chief made his appearance, they moved simul- 
taneously to the tops of the hills that surrounded the great kraal in which the ceremony 
was to take place. Upwards of a hundred thousand oxen were brought togcther to grace 
the ceremony, thcir bellowing being thought to be a grateful sound to the spirits of the 
dead. Standing amidst this savage accompaniment to his voice, Tchaka began to weep 
and sob loudly, the whole assembly echoing the sound, as in duty bound, and making a 
most hideous din. This noisy rite began in the afternoon, and closed at sunset, when 
Tchaka ordered a quantity of cattle to be killed for a feast. 

Next day came the ceremony by which Tchaka was released from his state of mourning. 
Every man who owned cattle had brought at least one calf with him, and when the king 
took his place in the ceutre of the kraal, each man cut open the right side of the calf, tore 
out the gall-bladder, and left the wretched creature to die. Fach regiment then moved 
in succession before Tchaka, and, as it marched slowly round him, every man sprinkled 
gall over him. After he had been thus covered with gall, he was washed by the prophets 
with certain preparations of their own; and with this ceremony the whole proceedings 
ended, and Tchaka was out of mourning. 

Tt has already been mentioned that in some instances, especially those where the dead 
have been murdered by command of the king, or have been tortured to death as wizards, 
the bodies are merely dragged into the bush, and are left to be devoured by the hysenas 
and the vultures, Cases are also known where a person on the point of death has been 
thrown into the river by the relatives before life was quite extinct. The actors in these 
strange tragedics seemed to have thought that the dying person need not be particular 
about an hour more or less in the world, especially as by such a proceeding they freed 
themselves from the hated duty of handling a dead body. 

Sometimes those who are sick to death receive even a more horrible treatment than 
the comparatively inerciful death by drowning, or by the jaws of crocodiles; the dying 
and the very old and infirm being left to perish, with a small supply of food and drink 
enough to sustain life fora day or two. Mr. Galton relates one such instance that occurred 
within his own experience. 

“T saw a terrible sight on the way, which has often haunted me since. We had taken 
a short cut, and were a day and ἃ half from our wagons, when I observed some smoke in 
front, and rode to see what it was. Au immense black thorn tree was smouldering, and, 
from the quantity of ashes about, there was all the appearance of its having burnt for a 
long time. By it were tracks that we could make nothing of—no footmarks, only an 
impression of a hand here and there. We followed them, and found a wretched woman, 
most horribly emaciated; both her feet were burnt quite off, and the wounds were open 
and unhealed. 

“ Her account was that, many days back, she and others were encamping there; and 
when she was aslcep, a dry but standing tree, which they had set fire to, fell down and 
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entangled her among its branches: there she was burnt before she could extricate herself, 
and her people left her. She had since lived on gum alone, of which there were vast 
quantities about: it oozes down from the trees, and forms large cakes in the sand. There 
was water close by, for she was on the edge οἵ a river-bed. I did not know what to do 
with her; I had no means of conveying her anywhere, or any place to convey her to. 

“ The Damaras kill useless and worn-out people—even sons smother their sick fathers ; 
and death was not far from her. I had three sheep with me; 80 I off-packed, and killed 
one. She seemed ravenous; and, though I purposely had off-packed some two hundred 
yards from her, yet the poor wretch kept crawling and dragging herself up to me, and 
would not be withheld, for fear I should forget to give her the food I promised. 

“When it was ready, and she had devoured what I gave her, the meat acted as it 
often does in such cases, and fairly intoxicated her; she attempted to stand, regardless of 
the pain, and sang, and tossed her lean arms about. It was perfectly sickening to witness 
the spectacle. I did the only thing I could; I cut the rest of the meat in strips, and 
hung it within her reach, and where the sun would jerk (6 dry and preserve) it. It was 
many days’ provision for her. I saw she had water, firewood, and gun in abundance, and 
then I left her to her fate.” 

This event took place among the Damaras; but Captain Gardiner mentions that 
among the Zulus a dying woman was carried into the bush, and left there to perish in 
solitude. That such a custom does prevail is evident, and it is likely that it may be more 
frequently practised than is generally supposed. People of rank are tended carefully 
enough during sickness; but men and women of low condition, especially if they are old 
and feeble, as well as prostrated with sickness, are not likely to have much chance of 
being nursed in a country where human life is so little valued. 
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TaE sleeping accommodation of a Kaffir is of the simplest kind, and to European minds 
forms about as uncomfortable a set of articles as can be imagined. Indeed, with many 
of the young unmarried men, the only permanent accommodation for sleeping is that 
which is furnished by the floor of the hut, or the ground itself if they should be forced to 
sleep in the open air. 

ἘΙΔΙΟΝΝ on a campaign always sleep on the ground, and as they are forced to leave all 
their clothes behind them, they seek repose in the most primitive manner imaginable. 
It has already been mentioned that, in order to secure celerity of movement, a Kaffir 
soldier carries nothing but his weapon, and is not even encumbered by dress. Hence he 
has a notable advantage over European soldiers, who would soon perish by disease were 
they obliged to go through a campaign without beds, tents, kit, or commissariat. 

Our Highland soldiers are less dependent on accessory comforts than most European 
regiments, and will contentedly wrap themselves in their plaids, use their knapsacks as 
pillows, and betake themselves to sleep in the open air. But they have at all events their 
plaid, while the Kaflir warrior has nothing but his shield, which he may use as a bed if 
he likes, and it is, perhaps, fortunate for him that long training in hard marches renders 
him totally indifferent as to the spot on which he is to lie. His chief care is that the 
place which he selects should not be wet, or be in the close neighbourhood of ants’ nests 
or snakes’ haunts, and his next care is to arrange his body and limbs so as to fit the 
inequalities of the ground. As to the hardness of his extemporized couch, he thinks little 
or nothing of it. 

But when our Kaffir lad is admitted into the ranks of the men, and takes to himself 
his first wife, he indulges in the double luxury of a bed and a pillow—the former being 
made of grass-stems and the latter of wood. ὃ 

At fig. 3 in the accompanying illustration is represented the ordinary bed of a Kaffir. 
This article of furniture is almost the same throughout Southern Africa, and, among the 
true Kaffir tribes, the bed of the king himself and that of his meanest subject are identical 
in material and shape. The figure is drawn from a specimen in my own collection, and 
gives a very good idea of the Kaffir’s bed and furniture. 
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It is made of the stems of grasses, some three fect in length, and about as thick 
as crowquills. These are laid side by side, and are fastened togethcr by means of double 
strings which pass round the grass-stems, and are continually crossed backwards and 
forwards so as to form them into a mat about three feet in width and six in length. This 
method of tying the -stems together is almost identical with that which is employed 
by the native tribes that inhabit the banks of the Essequibo River, in tying together the 
slender arrows which they project through their blow-guns. The euds of the grass-stems 
are all turned over and firmly bound down with string, so as to form a kind of selvage, 
which protects the mat from being unraveled. 
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Fis. 1, 2, Pillows. 3, The ded partly rolled up. 


On looking at one of these sleeping mats, the observer is apt to fancy that a vast 
amount of needless trouble has been taken with it—that the maker would have done his 
work quicker and better, and that the article itself would have looked much more elegant, 
had he woven the materials instead of lashing them with string. But the Kaffir has not 
the faintest idea of weaving, and even the primitive hand-loom, which is so prevalent in 
different parts of the world, is not to be found in Southern Africa 

The Kaffir can dress skins as well as any European furrier. He can execute basket 
work which no professional basket-maker can even imitate, much less rival. He can 
make spear blades and axes which are more suitable to his country than the best 
specimens of European manufacture. But he has not the least notion of the very simple 
operation of weaving threads into cloth. This ignorance of an almost universal art is the 
more remarkable because he can weave leather thongs and coarse hairs into elaborate 
ornaments, and can string beads together so as to form fiat belts or even aprons. Still, 
such is the fact, and a very curious fact it is. 

When the sleeper awakes in the morning, the bed is rolled up into a cylindrical form, 
lashed together with a hide thong, and suspended out of the way in the hut. A bed thus 
suspended may be seen in the illustration on page 115. The student of Scripture will 
naturally be reminded of the command issued to the paralytic man, to “take up his bed 
and walk,” the bed in question being the ordinary thin mattress in use in the East, 
which is spread flat on the ground when in use, and is rolled up and put away as soon 
as the sleeper rises from his couch. 

If a Kaffir moves from one residence to another, his wife carries his bed with her, 
sometimes having her own couch balanced on the top of her head, and her husband's 
strapped to her shoulders. This latter mode of carrying the bed may be seen in the 
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ae gee on page 26, where the woman is shown with the bed partly hidden under her 
aross. 

Should the Kaffir be a man of rather a luxurious disposition, he orders his wife to 
pluck a quantity of grass or fresh leaves, and by strewing them thickly on the ground 
and spreading the mat over them, he procures a bed which even an ordinary European 
αὐ τοὶ not despise. 

Although the bed is large enough to accommodate a full-sized man, it is wonderfully 
light. My own specimen, which is a very fair example of a Kaffir bed, weighs exactly 
two pounds and one ounce, so that the person who carries it is incommoded not 80 much 
by its weight as by its bulk. The bulk is, however, greatly diminished by the firmness 
with which it is rolled up, so that it is made into a cylinder only three or four inches in 
diameter. The reader may remember a story of a runaway bride, named Uzinto, who 
rather astonished a Kaffir chief by pitching her bed headlong through the door of the 
hut. On reference to the illustration on page 229, it is easy to see how readily the bed 
could be thrown throngh the narrow entrance, and how sharp a blow could be struck by 
it if thrown with any force. 

The pillow used by the Kaffir is even less comfortable than his bed, inasmuch as it 
consists of nothing but a block of wood. The shape and dimensions of these pillows are 
extremely variable, but the most common shape is that which is shown in figs. 1 and 2 on 
page 227. Both drawings were made from specimens now before me. Their length is 
fifteen inches, and their height nearly six, and, as they are cut out of solid blocks of the 
acacia tree, the weight is considerable. 

Upon the pillow No. 1 the maker has bestowed great pains, and has carved the eight 
legs in a very elaborate manner, cutting them into pyramidal patterns, and charring the 
alternate sides of each little pyramid, so as to produce the contrast of black and white 
which seems to be the Kaffir’s ideal of beauty in wood-carving. 

It may here be notived that the Kaffir is not at all inventive in patterns, and that 
ἃ curious contrast exists between his architecture and his designs. The former, it may 
be remarked, is all built upon curved lines, while in the latter the lines are nearly straight. 
It is very seldom indeed that an uncivilized Kaffir draws a pattern which is not based 
upon straight lines, and even in those instances where he introduces circular patterns the 
circles are small. 

Comfortless as these pillows seem to ns, they are well enough suited to the Kaffir, and 
even the married men, whose heads are closely shaven, and who have not even the pro- 
tection of their hair against the hardness of the wood, are far better pleased with their 
pillow than they would be with the softest cushion that could be manufactured out of 
down and satin, 

Nor is this taste peculiar to the Kaffir, or even to the savage. No Englishman who 
has been accustomed to a hard and simple mattress would feel comfortable if obliged to 
sleep in a feather bed; and many travellers who have been long accustomed to sleep on 
the ground have never been able to endure a bed afterwards. 1 have known several such 
travellers, one of whom not only extended his dislike of English sleeping accommoda- 
tion to the bed, but to the very pillow, for which article he always substituted a block of 
oak, slightly rounded at the top. 

The accompanying illustration represents the mode in which a Kaffir reposes, The 
individual who is reclining is the great Kaffir monarch, Dingan, and the reader will 
observe that his bed is a mere mat, and that his pillow is only a block of wood. The hut 
which is here represented is the celebrated one which he built at his garrison town 
Ukunginglove, and it was specially noted because it was supported by twenty pillars. 
The fireplace of this hut was remarkable for its shape, which, instead of being the simple 
circle in general use among the Kaffirs, resembled in form that ornament which is known 
to architects by the name of quatrefoil. 

A few of his wives are seen seated round the apartment, and, as Dingan was so great 
a man, they were not permitted to stand upright, or even to use their feet in any way, 80 
that if they wished to move from one part of the hut to another, they were obliged to 
shuffle about on their knees. The illustration is taken from a sketch by Captain Gardiner, 
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who was invited by Dingan to an interview in the house, and during which interview he 
rather astonished his guest by retiring for a short time, and then presenting himself with 
his face, limbs, and body entirely covered with red and white spots, like those on toy 
horses. 

The reader can form, from the contemplation of this drawing, a tolerably accurate idea 
of the luxuries afforded by the wild, savage life which some authors are so fond of 
praising. 


DINGAN AT HOME 


As to music, the Kaffir has rather curious ideas on the subject. His notion of melody is 
but very slight, while his timing is perfection itself. The songs of the Kaffir tribes have 
already been mentioned, and the very fact that several hundred men will sing the various 
war songs as if they were animated with a single spirit shows that they must all keep 
the most exact time. i 

In this point they aid themselves by the violent gestures in which they indulge. A 
Kaflir differs from an European vocalist in this point, namely, that he always, if possible, 
sits down when he sings) He and his companions will squat in a circle, sometimes three 
or four rows deep, and will shout some well-known song at the top of their voices, 
swaying their polished bodies backwards and forwards as if they were one man, and 
aiding the time by thumping the ground with their knob-kerries, and bringing their 
elbows violently against their ribs so as to expel the notes from their lungs with double 
emphasis. 
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Some of the tunes which are sung by the Kaffirs at their dances are here given, the 
music being taken from the Rev. J. Shooter's work. The reader will at once see how 
boldly the time is marked in them, and how well they are adapted for their purpose. 


Neither are they entirely destitute of tune, the last especially having a wild and quaint 
sort of melody, which is calculated to take a strong hold of the ear, and to haunt the 
memories of those who have heard it sung as only Keffirs can sing it. Among some of 
the Bosjesman tribes a sort of harmony—or rather sustained discord—is employed, as 
will be seen in a succeeding page, but the Zulus scem to excel in unison songs, the force 
of which can be imagined by those who are familiar with the grand old hymns and 
Gregorian tunes that have been suffered to lie so long in obscnrity. 

Of course, the quality of a Kaffir's voice is not that which would please an European 
vocalist. Like all uncultivated songsters, the Kaffir delights in strong contrasts, now 
using a high falsetto, and now dropping suddenly into a gruff bass. Itis a very remarkable 
fact that this method of managing the voice is tolerably universal throughout the world, 
and that the accomplished vocalist of Kaffirland, of China, of Japan, of Persia, and of 
Arabia, sings with exactly that falsetto voice, that nasal twang, and that abrupt transition 
from the highest to the lowest notes, which characterize our nneducated singers in rural 
districts. Put a Wiltshire labourer and a Chinese gentleman into different rooms, shut 
the doors so as to exclude the pronunciation of the words, ask them to sing one of thcir 
ordinary songs, and the hearer will scarcely be able to decide which room holds the 
English and which the Chinese vocalist. In the specimens of mnsic which have been 
given, the reader will notice in several places the sudden rise or drop of a whole octave, 
and also the curionsly jerking effect of many passages, both eminently characteristic of 
music as performed in country villages where modern art has not modified the voice. 

The musical instruments of the Kaffir are very few, and those of the most simple 
kind. One is the whistle, which has already been described and figured on page 64, and 
which is often diverted from its normal dnty as a mere whistle, to become a musical 
instrument, which, although it has no range of notes, can at all events make itself heard 
throngh any amount of vocal accompaniment. And, as a Kaffir thinks that a song is no 
song unless it is to be sung with the whole power of the lungs, so does he think that the 
whistle in question is a valuable instrument in his limited orchestra. 

There is, however, one musical instrument which is singularly soft and low in its 
tones, and yet which is in ὁ favour with the Kaffir musicians. This is the instru- 
ment which is somctimes ed a harp, sometimes a guitar, and sometimes a fiddle, and 
which has an equal right to either title, inasmuch as it has not the least resemblance to 
either of those instruments. For the sake of brevity, we will take the first of these 
names, and call it a harp. 
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At first sight, the spectator would probably take it for an ordinary bow, to which a 
gourd had been tied by way of ornament, and, indeed, I have known the instrument 


to be thus described in a catalogue. 


The instrument which is represented in the illustration is taken from a specimen 
which was brought from the Natal district by the late H. Jackson, Esq., to whom I am 
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indebted for so many of the weapons and implements which appear in this work. The 
bow is abont five feet in length, and is made exactly as if it weré intended to be used for 


pres arrows. The true Kaffir, 
owever, never uses the bow in 
warfare, or even in hunting, thinking 
it to be a cowardly sort of weapon, 
unworthy of the hand of a warrior, 
and looking upon it in much the 
same light as the knights of old 
looked first on the cross-bows, and 
afterwards on fire-arm3, neither of 
which weapons give fair play for a 
warrior's skill and strength. 

The cord is made of twisted hair, 
and is much longer than the bow, 
so that it can be tightly or loosel 
strung according to the tone whic 
the dusky musician desires to pro- 
duce. Near one end of the bow a 
round hollow gourd is firmly lashed 
by means of a rather complicated 
arrangement of leathern thongs. 
When the gourd is in its place, and 
the string is tightened to its proper 
tension, the instrument is complete. 

When the Kaffir musician desires 
to use it, he holds it as represented 
in the illustration, and strikes the 
cord with a small stick, prodncing a 
series of sounds which are certainly 
rather musical than otherwise, but 
which are so faint as to be scarcely 
audible at the distance of a few 
yards. Although the sound is so 
feeble, and the instrument is in- 
tended for time rather than tone, the 
Kaffirs are very fond of it, and will 
play on it by the hour together, 
their enthusiasm being quite unin- 
telligible to an European ear. 
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Generally the performer is content with the tones which he obtains by stringing 
the bow to a certain note, but an expert player is not content with such an arrangement. 
He attaches a short thong to the string, just opposite the place which is oceupied by the 
left hand, and to the end of the thong he fastens a ring. The forefinger of the left hand is 
passed through the ring, and the performer is able as he plays to vary the tone by altering 
the tension of the string. The object of the calabash is to give depth and resonance to the 
sound, and it is remarkable that a similar contrivance is in use in many parts of the 
world, hollow bamboo tubes, earthenware drums, and brass vessels being used for the 
same purpose. 

The reader may perhaps remember that in the middle ages, and indeed in some 
districts up to a comparatively later time, a single-stringed fiddle was used in the country. 
It was simply a bow, with a blown bladder inserted between the string and the staff, and 


es 
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looked very much like the Kaffir instrament with the gourd turned inside, so as to 
allow the string to pass over it. Instead of being merely struck with a small stick, it 
was played with a rude kind of bow; but, even in the hands of the most skilful 
performer, its tones must have been anything but melodious. Ν 

The Kaffir harp is used both by men and women. There is also a kind of rude 
flageolet, or flute, made of a reed, which is used by the Kattirs. This instrument is, 
however, more gencral among the Bechuanas, and will be described in a future page. 


In the course of the work, mention has been made of the earthenware pots used by the 
Kaffirs. These vessels are of the rudest imaginable description, and afford a curious 
contrast to the delicate and elaborate basket-work which has been already mentioned. 
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When a Kaffir makes his baskets, whether he be employed upon a small milk-vessel or 
a large store-house, he invents the most delicate and elaborate patterns, and, out of the 
simplest possible materials, produces work which no European basket-maker can surpass. 
But when vessels are to be made with clay the inventive powers of the maker seem to 
cease, and the pattern is as inferior as the material. 

Perhaps this inferiority may be the result of the fact that basket-making belongs to 
the men, who are accustomed to cut patterns of various kinds upon their spoons and 
gourds, whereas the art of pottery, which implies really hard work, such as digging and 
kneading clay, is handed over to the women, who are accustomed to doing drudgery. 

The illustration shows a number of women engaged in making earthen pots. 
The Kaffir has no knowledge of machinery, and, just as he is ignorant of the rudest 
form of a loom for weaving thread into fabrics, so is he incapable of making the simplest 
kind of a wheel by which he may aid the hand in the shaping of pottery. This is 
perhaps the more remarkable, as the love of the circular form is so strong in the Kaffir 
mind that we might naturally imagine him to invent a simple kind of wheel like that 
which is employed by the peasants of India. Hut, as may be conjectured from the 
only attempts at machinery which a Kaffir makes, namely, a bellows whereby he saves 
his breath, and the extremely rude mill whereby he saves his teeth, the construction of a 
revolving wheel is far beyond him. 

In making their pots the women break to pieces the nests of the white ant, and, 
after pounding the material to a fine powder, mix it with water, and then knead it until 
it is of a proper consistency. They then form the clay into rings, and build up the pots 
by degrees, laying one ring regularly upon another until the requisite shape is obtained. 
It is evident therefore, that the manufacture of a tolerably large pot is a process which 
occupies a considerable time, because it has to be built up very slowly, lest it should sink 
under its own weight. 

The only tool which is used in the manufacture of Kaffir pottery is a piece of wood, 
with which the operator scrapes the clay rings as she applies them, so as to give a 
tolerably smooth surface, and with which she can apply little pieces of clay where there 
is a deficiency. 

The mode in which the various operations are conducted can be seen by reference to 
the illustration. The young girl who is coming forward is bringing newly-kneaded clay 
for the use of the principal operator. 

The shapes of these pots and pans are excecdingly clumsy, and their ungainly look 
is increased by the frequency with which they become lop-sided in conscquence of 
imperfect drying, Examples of these articles may be se... in several parts of this work. 
At the farther end of the illustration on page 56 may ~ seen several of the larger 
pots, which are used for holding grain after it has been huske * 

The operation of husking, by the way, is rather a pecu. ar one, and not at all pleasant 
for the spectators who care for their eyes or faces. The dry heads of maize are thrown in 
a heap upon the hard and polished floor of the hut, and a number of Kaffirs sit in a circle 
round the heap, each being furnished with the ever-useful knob-kerry. One of thein 
strikes up a song, and the others join in full chorus, beating time with their clubs upon 
the heads of maize. This is a very exciting amusement for the performers, who shout 
the noisy chorus at the highest pitch of their lungs, and beat time by striking their 
knob-kerries upon the grain. With every blow of the heavy club, the maize grains are 
struck from their husks, and fly about the hut in all directions, threatening injury, if not 
absolute destruction, to the eyes of all who are present in the hut. 

Yet the threshers appear to enjoy an immunity which seems to be restricted to them- 
selves and blacksmiths; and while a stranger is anxiously shading his eyes from the 
shower of hard maize grains, the threshers themselves do not give a thought to the 
safety of their eyes, but sing at the top of their voice, pound away at the corn cobs, and 
make the grains fly in all directions, as if the chorus of the song were the chief object 
in life, gains preservation of their eyesight were unworthy of a thought. 

After the maize has becn thus separated from the husk, a large portion is hidden 
away in the subterranean granaries, which have already been mentioned, while a con- 
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siderable quantity is placed in their large earthen jars for home consumption. The 
narrow-mouthed vessels in this illustration are not jars, but milk baskets. The general 
shape of those which are used for cooking is seen in the accompanying illustration. In 
order to show the form of the actual cooking vessel, a smaller specimen is placed in the 
foreground. In boiling meat, two pots are employed, one being used as a cover inverted 
over the other, and the two are luted tightly together so as to preserve the flavour of 
the meat. Except for the three purposes of preserving grain, cooking food, and boiling 
beer, the Kaffir seldom uses earthenware vessels, his light baskets answering every 
purpose, and being very much more convenient for handling. 


WOMEN QUARBELLINO. 


From the preceding pages, the reader may form a tolerable idea of the habits and 
customs of the tribes which inhabit this portion of the world, and of whom one race has 
been selected as the typical example. Of the many other tribes but slight notice will be 
taken, and only the most salient points of their character will be mentioned. 

On the whole it will be seen that the life of a South African savage is not so repul- 
sive as is often thought to be the case, and that, bating a few particulars, a Kaffir lives 
a tolerably happy and peaceful life. He is of course called upon to serve in the army for 
ἃ certain time, but he shares this liability with inhabitants of most civilized nations of 
Europe, and when he returns after the campaign he is rewarded for good conduct by a 
step in social rank, and the means whereby to maintain it. 

Domestic life has, of course, its drawbacks among savages as among civilized nations 
and there are, perhaps, times when the gallant soldier, who has been rewarded with a wife 
or two for his courage in the field, wishes himself once more engaged on a war march. 
The natural consequence of the low esteem in which the women are viewed, and the 
state of slavery im which they are held, is that they are apt to quarrel fiercely among 
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themselves, and to vent npon each other any feelings of irritation that they are forced to 
suppress before their lords and masters. 

Even among ourselves we see how this querulous spirit is developed in proportion to 
want of cultivation, and how, in the most degraded neighbonrhoods, a quarrel starts up 
between two women on the very slightest grounds, and spreads in all directions like fire 
in tow. So, in a Kaffir kraal,a couple of women get up a quarrel, and the contagion 
immediately spreads around. Every woman within hearing must needs take part in the 
quarrel, just like dogs when they hear their companions fighting, and the scene in the 
kraal becomes, as may be seen by the illustration, more lively than pleasant. 

Even this drawback to domestic life is not without its remedy, which generally takes 
the shape of a stick, so that the men, at least, pass tolerably tranquil lives, Their chief 
characteristics are the absolute power of their king, and their singular subservience to 
snperstition ; but, as they have never been accustomed to consider their lives or their 

roperty their own, they are quite happy under conditions which would make an 
ἀπ βε ποι miserable. 


ANY account of Southern Africa would be imperfect without a short description of 
one or two of the conspicuous trees, especially of the thorns which render the “ bush” so 
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impervious to an European, but which have no effect on the naked and well-oiled skin of 
a Kaffir. Frequently the traveller will pursue his journey for many days together, and 
will see scarcely a tree that does not possess thorns more or less formidable, These thorns 
may be ronghly divided into two groups, namely, the straight and the hooked ; and in the 
accompanying illustrations examples are shown of both kinds. , 

The straight thorns are produced by trees belonging to the great group of Acacias, in 
which Southern Africa is peculiarly rich. They are too numerous to be separately noticed, 
and it is only needful to say that the two chief representatives of this formidable tree are 
the Kameel-dorn (Acacia giraffe) and the Karroo-dorn (Acacia Capensis). The former tree 
has sharp brown thorns, very thick and strong, and is remarkable for the fact that its pod 
does not open like that of most trees of the same group. It is called by the Dutch 
colonists the Kameel-dorn, because the giraffe, or kameel, grazes upon its delicate leaves ; 
bnt its native name is Mokdala, and by that title it is known throughout the greater part 
of Southern Africa. 

The wood of the Kameel-dorn varies in colour, being pale red towards the circum- 
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ference of the trunk, and deepening towards the centre into dark reddish brown. The 
very heart of the tree, which is extremely heavy, and of a very dark colour, is used in the 
manufacture of knob-kerries, and similar articles, the chief of which are the handles of the 
feather-headed sticks, which have already been mentioned in the chapter upon hunting. 
The tree is found almost exclusively on rich sandy plains where is little water. 

The other species, which is known by the name of Karroo-dorn, or White-thorn, is 
generally found on the banks of rivers or water-courses, and is therefore a most valuable 
tree tu the thirsty traveller, who always looks out for the Karroo-thorn tree, knowing that 
it is generally on the bank of some stream, or that by digging at its foot he may find 
water. The leaves of this tree are extremely plentiful; but they are of so small a size 
that the tree affords but very little shade, and the effect of the sunbeams passing through 
a thick clump of these trees is most singular. 

Several stems generally rise from the same root, and it is a remarkable fact that the 
older trees can easily be known by the dead branches, which snap across, and then fall 
downward, so that their tips rest on the ground, while at the point of fracture they are 
still attached to the tree. Insects, especially the wood-devouring beetles, are supposed to 
be the cause of this phenomenon, as the dead branches are always found to be perforated 
with their burrows. 

Every branch and twig of this tree is covered with the sharp white thorns, which 
grow in pairs, and vary much in length, averaging generally from two to four inches. 
Those which are represented in the illustration are longer and larger than usual. The 
slender pair are nearly seven inches in length, and are as sharp as needles. The stouter 
pair are five inches in length, but their deficiency in length is more than compensated by 
their great thickness, one of them measuring nearly two inches in circumference. They 
are va in colour, and are hollow, the thickness of their walls scarcely exceeding that of 
a qu 

They are, however, exceedingly strong, and are most formidable impediments to any 
who encounter them. There is a story of a lion, which I could not bring myself to believe 
until I had seen these thorns, but whicli now seems perfectly credible. The lion had 
sprung at his prey, but had slipped in his spring, and fallen into a thorn-bush, where he 
lay impaled among the sharp spikes, and so died from the effects of his many wonnds. 
lf the bush should have been composed of such thorns as those which have been 
described, it would have been a much more wonderful thing for him to have escaped than 
to have perished. 

The danger, as well as annoyance, which are caused by these thorns may be imagined 
from an accident which befel one of Le Vaillaut’s oxen. The animal happened to be 
driven against an acacia, and some of the thorns penetrated its breast, of course breaking 
into the wound. All those which could be seen were extracted with pincers; but several 
of them had broken beneath the skin, and could not be touched. These caused so violent 
an inflammation that, after waiting for twenty-four hours in hopes of saving its life, it was 
found necessary to put it to death. 

This thorn is very useful for various reasons. In the first place, its bark is employed 
in the manufacture of the strings with which the natives weave their mats together, and 
which they often use in tying together the flexible sticks which form the framework of 
their huts. From the thorns of the tree the young maidens form various ornaments, and 
with these thorns they decorate their heads, if they should not be fortunate enough to 
procure the quills of the porcupine for that purpose. Moreover, the dried wood makes an 
excellent fire, burning easily and rapidly, and throwing out a brisk and glowing, though 
rather transient heat. 

Several of the acacias are useful even as food-providers, the gum which exudes from 
them being eaten as a regular article of diet. The reader may remember that the poor 
Damara woman, who was left to die in the wilderness, was supplied with gum as an 
article of food. Several of the trees supply the gum in very large quantities. Mr. Burchell, 
the well-known traveller, thinks that the gum which exudes from these trees is so clear 
and good that it miglit largely take the place of the gum-arabic of commerce, and form as 
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regular article of merchandise as the ivory, hides, and feathers which form the staple of 
South African trade. 

“On the branches of these acacias, which have so great a resemblance to the true 
acacia of the ancients, or the tree which yields the gum-arabic, as to have been once con- 
sidered the same species, I frequently saw large lumps of very good and clear gum. 

“Wherever they had been wounded by the hatchets of the uatives, there most com- 
monly the gum exuded; and by some similar operations it is probable that the trees 
might, withont destroying them, be made to produce annually a large crop. And if a 
computation could be made of the quantity that might be obtained from those trees only 
which line the banks of the Gariep and its branches, amounting to a line of wood 
(reckoning both sides) of more than two thousand miles, one would feel inclined to sup- 
pose that it might be worth while to teach and encourage the natives to collect it. This 
they certainly would be ready to do, if they heard that tobacco could always be obtained 
in exchange. 

“ But if to the acacias of the river are added the’myriads which crowd almost every 
river in extra-tropical Southern Africa, or even between the Cape and the Gariep only, we 
may feel satisfied that there 
are trees enough to supply a 
quantity of this drug more 
than equal to the whole con- 
sumption of Great Britain, 
Of the prodnctiveness of the 
Acacia Capensis, as compared 
with that of the Acacia vera, 
I have no information that 
enables me to give an opinion ; 
but with respect to the quality, 
I think we may venture to 
pronounce it to be in no way 
inferior.” 

These are fair representa- 
tives of the straight-thorned 
plant of Southern Africa. The 
best example of the hook- 
thorned vegetation is that 
which is described by Burchell 
as the Grapple-plant; but it 
is better known by the expres- 
sive name of Hook-thorn. The 
scientific title of this plant is Uncaria procumbens, the former name being given to it on 
acconnt of the hooks with which it is armed, and the latter to the mode in which it 
grows along the ground. - 

When in blossom, this is ἃ singularly beautiful plant, the large flowers being of ἃ rich 
purple hue, and producing a most lovely effect as they spread themselves over the ground, 
or hang in masses from the trees and shrubs. The long, trailing branches are furnished 
throughout their length with sharp, barbed thorns, set in pairs. Unpleasant as are the 
branches, they become worse when the purple petals fall and the seed-vessels are 
developed. Then the experienced traveller dreads its presence, and, if he can do so, keeps 
clear of the ground which is tenanted by such a foe. The large seed-vessels are covered 
with a multitude of sharp and very strong hooked thorns, the form of which can be seen 
by reference to the illustration. 

_.When the seed is ripe, the vessel splits along the middle, and the two sides separate 
widely from each other, so that they form an array of hooks which reminds the observer 
of the complicated devices used by anglers in pike-fishing. The illustration represents a 
still closed seed-vessel, and, formidable as it looks, its powers are more than donbled when 
it is open and dry, each half being covered with thorns pointing in opposite directions— 
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thorns or sharp as needles, and nearly as strong as if they. were made of the same 
materia 

The reader may easily insane the horrors of a bush which is beset with such 
weapons. No one who wears clothes has a chance of escape from them, If only one 
hooked thorn catches but his coat-sleeve, he is a prisoner at once. The first movement 
bends the long, slender branches, and hook after hook fixes its point upon him. Strug- 
gling only trebles the number of his thorned enemies, and the only mode by which 
he can free himself is to “ wait-a-bit,” cut off the clinging seed-vessels, and, when 
he is clear of the bush, remove them one by one. This terrible plant was most fatal to 
our soldiers in the last Kaffir wars, the unwieldy accoutrements and loose clothing of the 
soldier being seized by the thorns, and holding the unfortunate man fast, while the naked 
Kaftir could glide among the thorns unharmed, and deliver his assagai with impunity. 

If the reader would like to form an idea of the power of these thorns, he can do so by 
thrusting his arm into the middle of a thick rose-bush, and mentally multiplying the 
number of thorns by a hundred, and their size by fifty. In shape the thorns have a 
singular resemblance to the fore-claws of the lion, and they certainly, though inanimate, 
are scarcely less efficacious. 

There is one of the acacia tribe (Acacia detinens) which is nearly as bad in its way as 
the grapple-plant. In Burchell’s “Travels” there is a very good account of this shrub, 
which is known to the colonists by the title of Vacht-cen-bidgte, or Wait-a-bit thorn. “The 
largest shrubs were about five feet high—a plant quite unknown to me, but well known 
to the Klaarwater people ... and is the same thorny bush whicli gave us so much annoy- 
ance the night before, where it was above seven feet high. 

“1 was preparing to cut some specimens of it, which the Hottentots observing, warned 
me to be very careful in doing so, otherwise I should be certainly caught fast in its 
branches. In consequence of this advice, I proceeded with the utmost caution ; but, with 
all my care, a small twig got hold of one sleeve. While thinking to disengage it quietly 
with the other hand, both arms were seized by these rapacious thorns; and the more 
T tried to extricate myself, the more entangled I became; till at last it seized my hat also, 
and convinced me that there was no peeetbilty for me to free myself but by main force, 
and at the expense of tearing all my clothes. 

“ T therefore called out for help, and two of my men came and released me by cutting 
off the branches by which I was held. In revenge for the ill-treatment, I determined to 
give to the tree a name which should serve to caution future travellers against allowing 
themselves to venture within its clutches.” The monitory name to which allusion has 
been made is that of detinens, as applied to that particular species of acacia. 

Besides these plants, there is one which deserves a brief mention, on account of its 
remarkable conformation. This is the Three-thorn, a species of Rhigozuwm, which is very 
common in parts of Southern Africa. It is a low shrub, somewhere about three or four 
feet in height, and its branches divide very regularly into threes, giving it a quaint and 
altogether singular aspect. 

There is another remarkable species, called the Haak-een-steek, or the Hook-and-prick 
thorn. In this species the thorns are very curiously arranged. First comes a short, 
hooked thorn; and if the traveller contrives to be caught by this hook, and tries to pull 
himself away, he forces down upon himself a pair of long, straight thorns, two inches in 
length, and as sharp as needles. 

It will be seen that the variety of.thorns which beset the traveller is very great 
indeed. Dr. Kirk ingeniously divides them into three classes, namely, those which tear 
the flesh, those which tear the clothes, and those which tear both—this last class being by 
far the largest, 

The reader may remember that the “Stink-wood” has occasionally been mentioned. 
This same tree with the unsavoury name seems to have been rather neglected, if we may 
believe the account written by Le Vaillant nearly a century ago. He remarks of this 
tree, that it grows plentifully in several parts of Southern Africa, and is found near 
Algoa Bay, whence it is transported to the Cape, and there used in the manufacture of 
furniture. 
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The tree is a very slow-growing one, and, like such trees, produces wood of a very 
hard texture. When freshly cut it is pale, but after the lapse of time it gradually 
darkens into a rich chestnut varied with black. Like the hard woods, it is susceptible 
of a very high polish, and possesses besides the invaluable Pope, of being free from 
worms, which seem to perceive even in the dried wood the unpleasant odour which dis- 
tinguishes it when green. In general look and mode of growth this tree much resembles 
the oak of our own country. 

When a traveller first enters a South African forest, he is rather surprised by two 
circumstances ; the first being that the trees do not surpass in size those which grace an 
ordinary English copse, and that in many cases they are far inferior both in size and 
beauty. The next point that strikes his attention is, the vast number of creepers which 
spread their slender branches from tree to tree, and which, in some instances, envelop the 
supporting tree so completely that they wholly hide it from view. They have the faculty 
of running up the trunks of trees, pushing their branches to the very extremity of the 
boughs, and then letting drop their slender filaments, that are caught by lower boughs 
and hang in festoons from them. 

At first the filaments are scarcely stronger than packthread, but by degrees they 
become thicker and thicker, until they are as large as a man’s arm. These creepers 
multiply in such profusion that they become in many places the chicf features of the 
scenery, all the trees being bound together by the festoons of ercepers which hang from 
branch to béanch. 

The Dutch settlers call them by the name of Bavians-tow, or Baboon-ropes, becanse 
the baboons and monkeys clamber by means of them to the extremities of the branches 
where the fruit grows. The scientific name for the plant is Cynanchum obtusifolium. 
The natives, ever watchful for their own interests, make great use of these creepers, 
and the Kaffirs use them largely in lashing together the various portions of their huts, 
The fruit of the Bavians-tow is only found at the extremity of the branches, where the 
young filaments shoot out. When ripe it is something like a cherry, and is of a bright 
crimson colour, It goes by the popular name of “wild grape,” and is much liked by 
monkeys, birds, and men.- From the fruit a kind of spirit is distilled, and a very good 
preserve can be made from it. 

These baboon-ropes are not the only parasitic growths upon trees. In many parts 
of the country there is a kind of long, fibrous moss which grows upon the trees, and is 
oiten in such profusion that it completely covers them, hiding not only the trunk and 
branches, but even the twigs and leafage. This mossy growth extends to a considerable 
length, in some cases attaining as much as ten or twelve feet. It is yellow in colour, and 
when short is very soft and fine, so that it can be used for most of the purposes to which 
cotton or tow are applied. But, when it reaches the length of six or seven feet, it becomes 
hard and wiry, and is comparatively uselcss. I have now before me a quantity of this 
tow-like lichen, which had been used in packing a large box full of Kaftir weapons and 
implements. There is a tree which furnishes a very useful timber, called from its colour, 
“Geele-hout,” a yellow wood, This tree is a species of Texvs, but there are at Icast two 
species which produce the wood. The timber is much used for beams, planks, and 
building purposes generally. 

Many travellers have thought that these and several other trees would form valuable 
articles of merchandise, and that they might be profitably brought over to Europe, That 
they afford really valuable woods, and that some of them would be extremely useful in 
delicate and fancy work, is indisputable. The only difficulty is, that to cut and transport 
them at present involves so much expense that the arrangement would hardly be 
sufficiently profitable for the investment of so much capital. 
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Berore proceeding with the general view of the remaining tribes which inhabit Africa, 
it will be necessary to give a few pages to the remarkable race which has lived for so 
long in close contact with the Kaffir tribes, and which presents the curious phenomena 
of a pale race living in the same land with a black race, and yet having preserved its 
individuality. 

About three centuries ago, the whole of Southern Africa wss inhabited by various tribes 
belonging to a large and powerful nation. This nation, now known collectively under 
the name of Hottentot, was at that time the owner and master of the land, of which it 
had held possession for a considerable period. Whether or not the Hottentots were the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Southern Africa, is rather doubtful ; but the probability is, that 
they came from a distant source, and that they dispossessed the aborigines, exactly 
as they themselves were afterwards ejected by the Kaffirs, and the Kaflirs supplanted by 
the Europeans. 

The Hottentots have a deadly and almost instinctive hatred of the Kaffir race. The 
origin of this feeling is evidently attributable to the successive defeats which they 
suffered at the hands of the Kaffirs, and caused them to become merely tolerated 
inhabitants of a land in which they were formerly the masters. The parents have 
handed down this antipathy to their children, and, as is often the case, it seems to have 
grown stronger in each generation, so that the semi-civilized Hottentot of the present 
day, though speaking our European language, and wearing European clothing, hates the 
Kaffirs as ondially as did his wild ancestors, and cannot even mention their name without 
prefixing some opprobrious epithet. : ? 

In consequence of this feeling, the Hottentot is an invaluable cow-herd, in a land 
where Kaffirs are professional cow-stealers. He seems to detect the presence of a Kaffir 
almost by intuition, and even on a dark night, when the dusky body of the robber can 
hardly be seen, he will discover the thief, work his stealthy way towards him, and kill 
him noiselessly with a single blow. In the late South African war, the Hottentots 
became most useful allies. They were docile, easily disciplined, and were simply 
invaluable in bush-fighting, where the English soldier, with all his apparatus of belts and 
accoutrements, was utterly useless. 
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Tt is rather a remarkable fact that, in every country into which we have carried our 
arms, the natives have become onr best allies against their own countrymen, and have 
rendered services without which we could scarcely have kept our footing. No one can 
track up and capture the Australian native rebel so effectually as a native policeman. 
The native African assists us against those who at all events inhabit the same land, 
though they may not happen to beloug to the same race. The natives of China gave us 
great assistance in the late Chinese war, and the services which were rendered to us by 
native forces during the great Indian mutiny can hardly be overrated. 

However much the Hottentot may dislike the Kaflir, the feeling of antagonism is 
reciprocal, and the vindictive hatred borne by the defeated race towards their conquerors 
is searcely less intense than the contemptuous repugnance felt by the victors towards 
the vanquishied. 

Neither in colour nor general aspect do the Hottentots resemble the dark races around 
them. Their complexion is sallow, and much like that of a very dark person suffering 
from jaundice, Indeed, the com- 
plexion of the Hottentots much 
resembles that of the Chinese, and 
the general similitude between 
the two nations is very remarkable. 
One of my friends who lived long 
inSonth Africa, had a driver who 
dressed like a Hottentot, and who, 
toall appearance, was a Hottentot. 
One day, however, he astonished 
1118 master by declaring himself a 
Chinese, and proving the assertion 
by removing his hat, and showing 
the long pig-tail twisted round his 
head. He was, in fact, a Chinese 
Coolie, who had been imported 
into Southern Africa, and who, 
after the fashion of his people, 
had accommodated himself to the 
manners and customs of thos 
among whomhe lived. Mr. Moffatt, 
the missionary author, mentions 
that he saw two Chinese children, 
whom he would have taken for 
Hottentots had he not been in- 
formed of their true character. 

The existence of this light- 
coloured race in such a locality 
affords a good proof that com- 
plexion is not entirely caused by 
the sun. There is a very popular 

ἡ idea that the hot sun of tropical 
countries produces the black 
colour of the negro and other 
races, and that a low temperature 
bleaches the skin. Yet we have 
the Hottentots and their kindred 
tribes exhibiting pale skins in a 
country close to the tropics, while 
the Esquimaux, who live amid eternal ice, are often so dark that they might almost 
be mistaken for negroes, but for the conformation of their faces and the length of 
their hair. 

ΜΟΙ, 1. R 
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The shape of the Hottentot face is very peculiar, as may be eeen by reference to any 
engravings which illustrate scenes in Hottentot life. The cheek-bones project sharply 
from the face, and the long chin is narrow and peared These characteristics are not so 
visible in youth, but seem to grow stronger with age. Indeed, an old Hottentot, whether 
man or woman, seems to have scarcely any real face, but to be furnished with a mere 
skin drawn tightly over the skull. : 

What were the manners and customs of the Hottentots before they were dispossessed 
by the Kaffirs, or deteriorated by contact with bad specimens of European civilization, is 
extremely ditficult to say, as no trustworthy historian of their domestic economy has lived 

among them. Kolben, whose book 

of travels has long been accepted 

_ _ as giving a true account of the 

Hottentot, is now known to be 

utterly unworthy of belief, inso- 

much as his information is second- 

hand, and those from whom he 

obtained it have evidently amused 

themselves by imposing upon his 
incredulity. 

As this work treats only of 
the normal habits and customs of 
the various parts of the world, and 
has nothing to do with the modi- 
fications of civilization, the account 
of the Hottentot will be neces- 
sarily brief. 

In shape the Hottentots alter 
strangely according to their age. 
When children, they are not at all 
agreeable objects—at least, to an 
unaccustomed eye, being thin in 
the limbs, with an oddly projecting 
stomach, and a corresponding fall 
in the back. If tolerably well 
fed, they lose this strange shape 
when they approach the period 
of youth, and as young men and 
girls are almost models of per- 
fection in form, though their 
faces are not entitled to as much 
praise. 

But they do not retain this 
beauty of form for any long period, 
some few years generally compre- 
hending its beginning and its end. 
“In five or six years after their 

HOTTENTOT WOMAN. | arrival at womanhood,” writes 

Burchell, “ the fresh plumpness of 

youth has already given way to 

the wrinkles of age; and, unless we viewed them with the eye of commiseration and 

philanthropy, we should be inclined to pronounce them the most disgusting of hnman 

beings.” Their early, and, it may be said, premature symptoms of age, may perhaps, with 

much pmbability, be ascribed to a hard hfe, an uncertain and irregular supply of food, 

exposure to every inclemency of weather, and a want of cleanliness, which increases 

with years. ese, rather than the nature of the climate, are the causes of this quick 
fading and decay of the bloom and grace of youth. 


\ 
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The appearance of an ordinary Hottentot woman can been seen by reference to the accom- 
panying illustration, taken from a sketch by the author whose words have just been 
qnoted. The subject of the drawing looks as if she were sixty years old at the very 
least, though, on account of the early deterioration of form, she might be any age from 
twenty-seven upwards, It is hardly possible to conceive that so short a period would 
change the graceful form of the Hottentot girl, as shown on page 246, with the withered 
and wrinkled hag who is here depicted, but such is really the case, and the strangest part 
is, that it is scarcely possible to tell whether a woman be thirty or sixty years of age by 
her looks alone. 

Not the least remarkable point in the Hottentot women is the singular modification of 
form to which they are often, though not universally, subject—a development of which 
the celebrated “Hottentot Venus” afforded an excellent example. A very amusing 
description of one of these women is given by Mr. Galton, in his well-known work on 
Southern Africa :— 

“ Mr. Hahn’s household was large. There was an interpreter and a sub-interpreter, and 
again others, but all most excellently well behaved, and showing to great advantage the 
influence of their master. These servants were chiefly Hottentots, who had ied with 
Mr. Hahn from Hottentot-land, and, like him, had picked up the language of the Damaras. 

“The sub-interpreter was married to a charming person, not only a Hottentot in 
figure, but in that respect a Venus among Hottentots, I was perfectly aghast at her 
development, and made inquiries upon that delicate point as far as I dared among my 
missionary friends. The resnlt is, that I believe Mrs. Petrus to be the lady who ranks 
second among all the Hottentots for the beautiful outline that her back affords, Jonker’s 
wife ranking as the first; the latter, however, was slightly passée, while Mrs. Petrus was 
in full embonpoint. 

“1 profess to be a scientific man, and was exceedingly anxious to obtain accurate 
measurement of her shape; but there was a difficnlty in doing this. I did not know a 
word of Hottentot, and could never, therefore, explain to the lady what the object of my 
foot-rule could be; and I really dared not ask my worthy missionary host to interpret for 
me, I therefore felt in a dilemma as I gazed at her form, that gift of bounteous nature to 
this favoured race, which no mantua-maker, with all her crinoline and stuffing, can do 
otherwise than humbly imitate, 

“ The object of my admiration stood under a tree, and was turning herself about to all 
points of the compass, as ladies who wish to be admired usually do. Of a sudden my eye 
fell upon my sextant; the bright thought struck me, and I took a series of observations 
upon her figure in every direction, up and down, crossways, diagonally, and so forth, and I 

istered them carefully upon an outline drawing for fear of any mistake. This being 
done, I boldly pulled out my measuring tape, and measured the distance from where I was 
to the place she stood, and, having thus obtained both base and angles, I worked out the 
result by trigonometry and logarithms.” : 

This remarkable protuberance, which shakes like jelly at every movement of the 
body, is not soft as might be imagined, but firm and hard. Mr. Christie, who is rather 
above the middle size, tells us that he has sometimes stood upon it without being sup- 
ported by any other part of the person. The scientific name for this curious development 
is Steatopyga. It does not cause the least inconvenience, and the women find it rather 
convenient as affording a snpport whenever they wish to carry an infant. 

Another peculiarity in this curious race is the manner in which the hair grows on the 
head. Like that of the negroes it is short, crisp, and woolly, but it possesses the pecu- 
liarity of not covering the entire head, but growing in little patches, each about as large 
asa pea. These patches are quite distinct, and in many instances are scattered so eparing)y 
over the head, that the skin can be plainly seen between them. Perhaps this odd growt 
of the hair affords a reason for the universal custom of wearing a cap, and of covering the 
head thickly with grease and mineral powder. The original manners and customs of 
the Hottentots have entirely vanished, and, unlike the fiercer and nobler Kaffir tribes, 
they have merged their own individuality in that of the white settlers. They always 
dress in European apparel, but it has τὰ noticed by those who have lived in the 
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country, that the Hottentot, though fully clothed, is far less modest in appearance than 
the Kaffir, who wears scarcely any clothing at all. In this point seems to be one of the 
great distinctions between the Hottentot and other races. It is quite true that Le 
Vaillant and travellers antecedent to him have written of the Hottentots in the most 
glowing terms, attributing to them almost every virtue that uncivilized man is likely to 
possess, and praising them for the absence of many vices that disgrace civilized 
humanity. 

Now, the fact is, that Le Vaillant was evidently a man of exceptional abilities in the 
management of inferiors, and that he possessed an intuitive knowledge of character that 
is very scldom to be found. Consequently, the men who were submissive, docile, and 
affectionate under his firm, yet 
determined sway, might have been 
captious, idle, and insubordinate 
undera less judicious leader. They 
looked upon him as a being in- 
finitely superior to themselves, un- 
touched by the impulsive and 
unreasoning motives by which 
these children of nature are led, 
and in consequence yielded to the 
subtle and all-powerful influence 
which a higher nature exercises 
over a lower. 

The Hottentots with whom 
our author came in contact were 
free from the many vices which 
degrade the Hottentot of the 
present day, but it is clear that 
they were innocent simply because 
they were ignorant. Those of the 
present time have lost all their 
ancient simplicity, and have con- 
trived to imbue themselves with 
the vices in which the advent of 
the white men enabled them to 
indulge, without at the same time 
improving their intellectual or 
social condition. 

We will now endeavonr to see 
the Hottentot as he used to be 
before he was conquered by the 
Kaffirs, and reduced to servitude 
by the European colonists, 

The general appearance of the 
Hottentot may be seen by refer- 
ence to the illustration, which re- 
presents a young man named 
Klaas, who was the favourite at- 
tendant of Le Vaillant, and of 
whom the traveller speaks in the highest terms. He has, therefore, been selected as a 
favourable specimen of his nation. The reader will understand that in the following 
account of the Hottentot tribes, they are described as they used to be, and not as they 
are at the present day. πω» 

The ordinary dress of a Hottentot man can be tolcrably imagined from the portrait 
of Klaas. Over his shoulder is thrown a large mantle, or kaross, made of cow-hide 
tanned and softened, and worn with the fur inwards. This mantle is most in fashion 
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and when engaged in his ordinary occupations the Hottentot throws it off,so as to be 
unencumbered. 

Around his waist are a number of leathern thongs, mingled with strings of beads and 
other ornaments, and to one of these thongs are fastened two aprens, one in front and the 
other behind. That one in front is called the “ jackal,” because it is generally made of a piece 
of jackal skin or similar fur. The second apron, if it may be so named, is not universally 
worn, though a Hottentot of taste does not consider himself dressed without it. It is 
simply a triangular flap of leather, barely a foot in length, two inehes in width at the top, 
where it joins the girdle, and widening to four inehes at the bottom. This curious 
appendage is ornamented with bits of metal, steel, beads, and other decorations, and the 
owner seems to take a great pride in this odd article of dress. Of course it is not of the 
least use, and may be compared to the tails of a modern dress-coat, or the bag attached to 
the collar of a court suit. 

Some families among the Hottentots vary the shape of the “ staart-rheim,” as the 
Dutch colonists call it, and make it of different forms. Some have it square, and others 
circular or oblong, while some, who are possessed of more than ordinary ingenuity, make 
it into the form of a eresent ora eross. This article of dress still survives among some of 
the Afriean tribes, as will be seen on a future page. 


BANDALS. 


Round the ankles are fastened thongs of hide. These artieles gave rise to the absurd 
statement that Hottentots wore the intestines of animals until they became softened by 
putridity, and then ate them, carefully keeping up the supply by adding fresh thongs in 
the place of those which were eaten. The real fact is, that these leathern bands act as a 
defence against the thorns among which the Hottentots have to walk, and for that purpose 
they are used by both sexes. 

Tt is true that, in some cases, the wearers have been reduced to such a state of starva- 
tion that they have been obliged to eat the hide eirclets from their limbs, and eat them 
with the aid of what rude cooking could be extemporised. But it will be remarked that 
the Kaftir soldiers have been redueed to eat their shields and the leathern thongs which 
bound the assagai-heads to the shaft, and no one would therefrom infer that the Kaflirs 
made their shields an ordinary article of diet. ὦ 

The feet are protected from sharp stones and thorns by ἃ simple kind of shoe, or sandal, 
which is little more than a piece of stout leather, rather larger than the sole of the 
foot, and tied on by thongs. This sandal, however, is not worn when the Hottentot is 
engaged in his ordinary vocations, and is only employed when he is on a journey, and the 
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ground which he has to traverse is exceptionally rough and thorny. These sandals are 
in use throughout a large portion of Southern Africa, and the best are made by the 
Bachapins, a sub-tribe of the Bechuanas, 

The dress of the women is essentially the same as that of the men, although it is more 
complicated, and there is more of it. As is the case with the Kaffir, the children of both 
sexes wear no clothing at all until they are eight or nine years old, and then the girls 
assume the little leathern apron called the “makkabi,” This portion of dress is some- 

what similar to that which is 
ΜΝ Sw worn by the Kaffir girls, and is 
7 simply a flat piece of leather cut 
into thin strips. 

The thongs are generally longer 
than those worn by the Kaffir, and 
sometimes reach nearly to the 
knee. Over this is sometimes, 
but not universally, worn a second 
apron of skin, ornamented with 
beads, bits of shining metal, and 
similar decorations. The beads are 
arranged in patterns, an idea of 
which can be gained from the 
accompanying illustration, which 
represents a Gonaqua Hottentot 
girl, about sixteen years of age. 
This girl was a special favourite 
of Le Vaillant’s, andcertainlyseems 
from his account to have been a 
singularly favourable instance of 
unsophisticated human nature. 
The attitude in which she is de- 

icted is a very characteristic one, 
ing that which the Hottentot 
girls are in the habit of assuming. 

It is remarkable, by the way, 
that the pleasing liveliness for 
which the Hottentot youth are 
notable departs together with 
youth, the demeanour of the men 
and women being sedate andalmost 
gloomy. 

Around the loins is fastened a 
much larger apron without any 
decoration. This J of variable 

size and shape, but the usual form 

ae is that which is shown in the 

illustration, Its name is “musesi,” 

and, like the “staart-rheim” of the men, is not thought to be a necessary article of 

clothing, being put on more for ceremony than for use. This apron is also variable in 

size, sometimes being so long as nearly to touch the ground, and sometimes barely reach- 

ing tothe knee. The Dutch settlers call these aprons the “fore-kaross,”’ and “hind-kaross,” 
words which sufficiently explain themselves. 

The leather thongs which encircle the leg are mostly ornamented with wire twisted 
round them, and sometimes a woman will wear on her legs one or two rings entirely 
composed of wire. Sometimes there are so many of these rings that the leg is covered 
with them as high as the knee, while in a few instances, four or five rings are even worn 
above the knee, and must be extremely inconvenient to the wearer. Beads of various 
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colours are also worn profusely, sometimes strung together on wire and hung round the 
neck, waist, wrists, and ankles, and sometimes sewn upon different articles of apparel. 

Before beads were introduced from Europe, the natives had a very ingenious method 
of making ornaments, and even after the introduction of beads, the native ornament was 
much prized. It was made by laboriously cutting ostrich-shells into thin circular discs, 
varying in size from the sixth of an inch to nearly half an inch in diameter, and pierced 
through the middle. Many hundreds of these discs are closely strung together, so as to 
form a sort of circular rope, white as if made of ivory. Sometimes this rope is lony 
enough to pass several times round the body, against which the shining white discs 
produced a very good effect. 

Burchell mentions 8 curious kind of ornament which was worn by a young Hottentot 
girl, and which seemed to be greatly prized by her. It consisted of three pieces of ivory 
about the size and shape of sparrow’s eggs, each tied to the end of a thong, and so 
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arranged that one of them hung over the nose and another on each cheek, As she moved 
her head in conversation these ivory beds swung about from side to side, and in her 
estimation produced a very telling effect. I have in my collection a good specimen of a 
similar frontlet, which is shown in the accompanying illustration. ' 

It consists of a leathern thong three feet in length, at each end of which is a cowrie 
shell. One foot in length of its centre is composed of a double row of the ostrich egg- 
rope which has just been described, so that, when the frontlet is tied on the head, the 
white egg-shell ropes cross the forehead. From the exact centre fall six short thongs, at 
the end of each of which is an ornament of pearly-shell or tortoise-shell. Four of these 
thongs are covered with native beads, made from the bone of the ostrich, and are further 
ornamented with a lange scarlet seed in the middle, At each end of the egg-shell ro 
are two shell-clad thongs, exactly like those which have been described, and when the 
frontlet is in its place, these ornaments hang uponeach cheek. The illustration shows the 
frontlet as it appears when bound upon the head of a Hottentot belle. This excellent 
specinien was presented to me by Mr. E. Wilkinson. 
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The dress of the married woman is, of course, more elaborate than that of the young 
girl. Although they somctimes appear with a very slight costumc, they usually prefer to 
be tolerably well clad. With marricd women both the aprons are Jarger than with the 
girls, and they wear besides a shortcr apron over the breast. Thcir kaross, too, is of 
comparatively large size. 

The Hottentot females always wear a cap of some kind, the usual material being 
leather, which is dressed in the same manner as the skin of which the kaross and the 
aprons are made, 

The hair is plentifully imbued with grease, in which has becn mixed a quantity of 
the metallic powder of which the Hottentots are immoderately fond, and which is called 
by the Dutch colonists “ Black-klip,” or Shining Rock, on account of its glittering appear- 
ance. The natives call it by the name of Sibilo, which is pronounced as if it were 
written Sibeelo. 

The sibilo is extremely local, being only known to exist in one part of Africa, and is 
dug from a rock called Sensavan. It seems to be a very friable kind of iron ore, plentifully 
interspersed with minute particles of mica, the union of these two substances giving it the 
appearance which is so much admired by the natives, 

This substance is a “shining, powdery iron ore, of a steel-grey or bluish lustre, soft 
and greasy to the touch, its particles adhering to the hands or clothes, and staining them 
of a dark red or ferruginous lustre. The skin is not easily freed from these glossy particles, 
even by repeated washings, and whenever this substance is used evcrything becomes con- 
taminated, and its glittering nature betrays it on every article which the wearer handles.” 
Burchell goes on to say that oxidization gives to the iron ore that peculiar rust-red of 
which the Hottentots are so fond, while the micaceous particles impart to it that sparkling 
glitter which is scarcely less prized. 

To the Sensavan rock come all the surrounding tribes for a supply of this precious 
substance, and those who are nearest are in the habit of digging it, and using it as a means 
of barter with more distant tribes. By degrees the rock has been quarried so deeply that 
a series of caverns have been worked into it, some penetrating for a considcrable distance. 
Burchell relates an anecdote of a party of Hottentots who were engaged in digging the 
sibilo, and who were overwhelmed by the fall of the cavern in which they were working. 
The various caverns are never without inhabitants, for by day they are full of bats, and 
by night they form the resting-place of pigeons. 

Besides the sibilo, another substance called Buchu is in universal use among the 
Hottentots. This is also a powder, but it is of vegetable, and not of mineral origin. It 
is not nearly as valuable as the sibilo, although considered to be nearly as necessary an 
article of adornment, so that any one who is not bedaubed with sibilo, and perfumed 
with buchu, is considered unworthy of entrance into polite society. Sibilo, as the reader 
™may remember, is to be obtained only from one spot, and is therefore a peculiarly valuable 
material, whereas the buchu can be obtained from several sources, and is accordingly held 
in lower esteem. 

Buchu (pronounced Bookoo) is mostly obtained from a species of Diosma, and is made 
by reducing the plant to a powder. 10 possesses a strong odour, which to the nostrils of 
a Hottentot is extremely agreeable, but which has exactly the opposite cffcct upon the 
more sensitive organs of an European. When a number of Hotteutots are assembled in 
one of their rude huts, the odour of the buchu, with which the karosses as well as the 
hair of the natives are plentifully imbued, is so excecdingly powerful, that no one except 
a native can breathe in such an atmosphere. 

The Hottentots have a wonderful vencration for this plant, and use it for various pur- 
poses. It is thought to form an admirable application to a wound, and for this purpose 
the leaves of the plant are infused in strong vinegar, and are generally steeped for so long 
a time that they form a kind of mucilage. 

There are sevcral species of plants from which the indispensable buchu is made, and 
one of them is a kind of fragrant croton, named by Burehell Croton gratissimum, from its 
pleasant aromatic odour. It isa handsome bushy shrub, from four to seven fect in height. 
Both flowers and leaves possess an agreeable scent, and the buchu is made by drying and 
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pounding the latter, which are lance-shaped, green above, and whitish below. The powder 
is used as a perfume, which to the nostrils of the Hottentot is highly agreeable, but to the 
European is simply abominable, especially when mingled with the odour of rancid grease 
and long-worn skin dresses. 

Skius are prepared in some places after a different manner to that which has been 
described when treating of the Kaffirs, and undergo a kind of tanning process. When a 
Hottentot wishes to make a leathern robe, or other article of dress, he deprives the skin 
of its hair by rolling it up with the furry side inwards, and allowing it to undergo a partial 
putrefaction. In the meanwhile he prepares his tanning-vat, by fixing four stakes into 
the ground, connecting their tops with cross-bars, and lashing a tolerably large hide loosely 
to them, so as to form a rude kind of basin or tub, 


HOTTENTOTS PREPARING HIDES. 


A quantity of the astringent bark of the karroo thorn is placed in the vat together 
with the skin, and a sufficient quantity of ley is poured over them until the vessel is full. 
The bark of this acacia not only possesses a powerful tanning principle, but at the same 
time imparts to the leather that reddish hue which is so much admired by Hottentots, 
and which is afterwards heightened by the sibilo and buchu which are rubbed upon it. 

Mr. Baines is, however, of opinion that this mode of preparing skins, primitive as it 
may appear, is not the invention of the Hottentot race, but is due to the superiority of the 
white settlers. The tanning-vat of hide appears simple enough to have been invented by 
@ savage race, but, asit is only used near European settlements, the idea has probably been 
borrowed by the Hottentots. In places remote from the white settlers, and where their 
influence is not felt, the Hottentots do not tan the hides by steeping them in ley, but 
prepare them by inanual labour in a manner somewhat similar to that which is used by 
the Kaffir. 

When a large cow-hide is to be prepared, several men take part in the proceeding, and 
make quite a festival of it. They sit in a circle, with the hide in their midst, and work 
it with their hands, occasionally rubbing in some butter or other grease. They sing songs 
the while, and at regular intervals they grasp the hide with both hands, and give it a 
violent pull outwards, so as to stretch it equally in every direction. 
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The cord or string of which the Hottentots make so much use is twisted in a very 
simple manner. 

The bark of the ever-useful acacia is stripped from the branehes, and divided into 
fibres by being steeped in water, and then pounded between two stones. Sometimes the 
rope-maker prefers to separate the fibres by chewing the bark, which is thought to have 
an agreeable flavour. 

When a sufficient quantity of fibre has been prepared, the workwoman seats herself 
on the ground, takes two yarns of fibre, and rojls them with the palm of her hand upon 
the thigh. She then brings them together, gives them a quick roll in the opposite direc- 
tion, and thus makes a two-stranded rope with a rapidity that could hardly be conceived, 
seeing that no tools of any kind are used. If any of my readers should happen to be 
skilled in nautieal affairs, they will see that this two-stranded rope made by the Hot- 
tettots is formed on exaetly the same principle as the “knittles ” which are so important 
in many of the nautieal knots and splices. 

Rope-making is entirely a woman’s business, and is not an agreeable one. Probably 
it is remitted to the women for that very reason. The friction of the rope against the 
skin is apt to abrade it, and makes it so sore that the women are obliged to relieve them- 
selves by rolling the rope upon the calf of the leg instead of the thigh, and by the time 
that the injured portion has recovered the other is sore ; and so the poor women have to 
continue their work, alternating between one portion and another, until by long practice 
the skin becomes quite hard, and ean endure the frietion without being injured by it. 

Among all the tribes of Southern Africa the taste for hide ropes is universal. Ropes 
of some kind are absolutely necessary in any country, and in this part of the world, as 
well as in some others, ropes made of hide are very mueh preferred to those which are 
formed from any other material. The reason for this preference is evidently owing to the 
peculiarities of the country. There are plenty of fibrous plants in Southern Africa which 
would furnish ropes quite equal to those whieh are in use in Europe, but ropes formed of 
vegetable fibre are found to be unsuitable to the elimate, and, as a natural eonsequence, 
they have been abandoned even by European colonists. 

The mode of preparing the hide ropes varies but little, execpt in unimportant details, 
and is briefly as follows :— 

The first process is to prepare a vessel full of ley, which is made by steeping the 
ashes of several plants, known under the generic title of Salsola. The young shoots of 
these plants are eollected for the purpose, burned, and the ashes earefully eolleeted. When 
an ox is killed, the hide is cut into narrow strips, and these strips are placed in the tub 
of ley and allowed to soak for some four-and-twenty hours. At the expiration of that 
time, a sufficient number of the strips are joined together, loosely twisted, and passed 
over the horizontal branch of a tree, a heavy weight being suspended from each end, so 
as to keep the thongs always on the stretch. A couple of natives then set to work, one 
stationing himself at each end of the rope, and twisting it by means of a short stick 
passed between the strands, while by the aid of the stieks they drag the rope backwards and 
forwards over the bough, never allowing it to rest on the same spot for any length of time, 
and always twisting the sticks in opposite directions. The natural consequence is, that 
the rope beeomes very pliant, and at the same time is equally stretched throughout its 
length, the regularity of the twist depending on the skill of the two rope-makers. No other 
treatment is required, as the powerful liquid in whieh the raw thongs have been steeped 
enacts the part of the tanning “ fat,” and the continually dragging over the branch serves 
to make it pliant, and to avoid the danger of “ kinking.” 

The use of this rope among the European settlers affords a good example of the 
reaction that takes plaec when a superior race mingles with an inferior. The white men 
have taught the aborigines many useful arts, but at the same time have been obliged to 
them for instruction in many others, without whieh they could not maintain their hold 
of the country. 

The reader will notiee that the hide ropes are made by men, because they are formed 
from that noble animal, the ox, whereas ropes made of ignoble vegetable fibre are handed 
over to the women. 
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A remarkable substitute for a spoon is used by this people. It consists of the stem 
of a fibrous plant, called Umphombo, and is made in the following manner. The stem, 
which is flattish, and about an inch in width, is cut into suitable lengths and soaked in 
water. It is then beaten between tw» stones, until the fibres separate from each other, 
soas to form a sort of brush. This is dipped in the liquid, and conveys a tolerable 
portion to the mouth, 

The mention of this brush-spoon recalls a curious method of catching flies. The reader 
may remember that in Southern Africa, as well as in other hot parts of the world, the 
flies are 80 numerous as to become a veritable plague. They come in swarms into the 
houses, and settle upon every article of food, so that the newly-arrived traveller scarcel 
knows how to eat his meals. Being thirsty creatures, they especially affect any liquid, 
and will plunge into the cup while its owner is in the act of drinking. 

The natives contrive to lessen this evil, though they cannot entirely rid themselves 
of it, and mostly do so by the following ingenious contrivance :— 

They first shut the doors of the hut, and then dip a large wisp of hay in milk, and 
hang it to the roof. All the flies are attracted to it, and in a few seconds nothing can be 
seen but a large, seething mass of living creatures. A bag is then gently passed over 
them, and a smart shake given to the trap, which causes all the flies to fall in a mass to 
the bottom of the bag. The bag is then removed, so as to allow a fresh company of flies 
to settle on the hay wisp, and by the time that the first batch of flies is killed, another is 
ready for immolation. Sometimes nearly a bushel of flies will be thus taken in a day. 

It is most likely that the natives were led to this invention by seeing the flies cluster 
round their brush-spoons when they had been laid aside after use. 

In some parts of the country, the flies are captured by means of the branches of a bush 
belonging to the genus Roridula. This is covered with ἃ glutinous secretion, and, when- 
ever the flies settle upon it, they are held fastand cannot escape. Branches of this useful 

lant are placed in different parts of the hut, and are very effective in clearing it of the 
itttle pests. Many of these flies are 
identical with the common house-fly of 
England, but there are many other 
species indigenous to the country. 

The Hottentot is a tolerably good 
carver in wood, not because he has 
much idea of art, but because he has 
illimitable patience, and not the least 
idea of the value of time. 

Bowls and jars are carved from 
wood, mostly that of the willow tree, 
and the carver prefers to work while the 4 
sap is still in the wood. A kind of BOER ΕΤΑΝΡΊΒΟΥ͂Ι, 
willow grows by the water side, as is 
the case in this country, and this is cut down with the odd little hatche‘s which are used 
in this part of the world. These hatchets are made on exactly t'1e same principle 
as the hoes which have been so often: mentioned, and which are represented on pages 
53, 91, ἄς, The head, however, is very much smaller, and the blade is set in a line with 
the handle instead of transversely. They are so small and feeble, that the labour of several 
men is required to cut down a tree only eighteen inches or so in diameter; and the work 
which an American axeman would complete in a few minutes occupies them a day or two. 

When the trunk has been at last severed, it is cut into convenient lengths by the same 
laborious process, and the different portions are mostly shaped by the same axe. If a bowl 
is the article to be made, it is partly hollowed by the axe, and the remainder of the work 
is done with a knife bent into a hook-like shape, as is seen in the accompanying illus- 
tration. These bowls are, on the average, a foot or eighteen inches in diameter. 

Making bowls is a comparatively simple business, but the carving of a jar, such as 
seen by the bowl, is a most laborious task. In making jars, the carver is forced to 
depend almost entirely upon the bent knife, and from the shape of the article it is evident 
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that, when it is hollowed, the earver must work in a very eonstrained manner. Still, 
as time is of no value, the jar is at last completed, and, like the bowl, is well rubbed 
with fat, in order to prevent it from splitting. Generally, these jars hold about a gallon, 
but some of them are barely a quarter of that size, while others are large enough to con- 
tain five gallons. An European, with similar tools, would not be able to make the smaller 
sizes uf these jars, as he would not be able to pass his hand into the interior. The hand 
of the Hottentot is, however, so small and delicate, that he finds no diffieulty in the task. 
The jar is called Bambus in the Hottentot language. 

Unlike the Kaffirs, the Hottentots are rather a nomad raee, and their huts are so made 
that they ean be taken to pieees and packed for transportation in less than an honr, while 
a couple of hours’ labour is all that is required for putting them np alresh, even when 
the architect works as deliberately as is always the ease among uncivilized natives. Con- 
sequently, when a horde of Hottentots travels from one plece to another, a village seems 
to spring np almost as if by magic, and travellers who have taken many Hottentots in 
their train have been very munch astonished at the sudden transformation of the scene. 

In general construetion, the huts are made on the same principle as those of the 
Kaffir, being formed of a cage-like framework, eovered with lighter material. The Kaffir, 
however, interweaves the withes and reeds of which the hut is made among the frame- 
work, and binds them together with ropes, when, if he is going to settle determinately in 
one spot, or if he builds a hut in a well-established kraal, he plasters the interior with clay, 
so as to make the strueture firm and impervious to weather. 

The Hottentot, on the contrary. covers his hut with reed mats, whieli look very much 
like the sleeping-mats of the Kaffirs, and can be easily lashed to the framework, and as 
easily removed. These mats are made of two speeies of reed, one of which is soft, and 
can be easily manipulated, while the other is hard, and gives some trouble to the maker. 
But the former has the disadvantage of being very liable to deeay, and of lasting but a 
short time, whereas the latter is remarkable for its powers of endurance. These plants 
are called respectively the Soft Reed and the Hard Reed, and their seientifie titles are 
Cyperus textilis and Scriptus tegetalis. 

The method of making the mats is somewhat similar to that whieh is employed by 
the Kaffirs. The reedsare eut so as to measure six feet in length, and are placed ina 
heap by the side of the mat-makcr, together with a quantity of the bark-string which has 
already been mentioned. He then pierces them with a bone or metal needle, or with a 
mimosa thorn if he does not possess a needle, and passes the string through the holes, 
so as to fasten the reeds together. Even considering the very slow aud deliberate manner 
in whieh the Hottentot works, the mats ean be made with considerable rapidity, and 
it is needless to observe that three Hottentots do not get through nearly as mueh work 
as an average Englishman. 

In some cases, the Hottentot substitutes the skins of sheep or oxen for mats, bnt the 
latter are most generally in use— probably because the skins are too valuable as artieles of 
apparel to be employed for the mere exterior of a house. Owing to the manner in whieh 
these huts are made, they are more impervious to weather than those of the Kaffir, and, as 
a necessary eonsequenee, are less capable of letting ont the smoke. An European can, on 
a pinch, exist in a Katfir hut, but to do so in a skin-eovered Hottentot house is almost 
impossible. 

To a restless and ever-moving people like the Hottentots, these mats are absolute 
neecessarics. A hut of ordinary size ean be paeked on the back of an ox, while another 
ox can carry all the simple furniture and utensils, tocether with the young ehildren; and 
thus a whole family can be moved at a few minutes’ notiee, withont much inconvenience. 
The huts are, in faet, nothing but tents made of mats, and resemble, in many partieulars, 
the camel-hair tents of the cqually nomad Arabs, 

No one—not even the owner—knows, on seeing a Hottentot hut, whether he will find 
it in the same place after a few hours have elapsed. Sometimes, a Hottentot wife will set 
to work, pull the hut to pieces, but, instead of paeking it on the back of an ox, rebuild 
her house within twenty or thirty yards of its original locality. The objeet of this strange 
conduet is ta rid herself and family from the fleas, whieh, together with other vermin, 
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HOTTENTOT KRAAL, 


swarm exceedingly in a Hottentot’s house, and drive the inmates to escape in the manner 
telated, ‘ 

These unpleasant parasites are generally attacked in the early morning, the mantles, 
sheepskins, mats, and other articles, being taken outside the hut, and beaten soundly with 
a stick. Sufficient, however, remain to perpetuate the breed, and at last, as has been 
seen, they force the Hottentot fairly to remove the house altogether. 
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As to the Hottentots themselves, they suffer but comparatively little inconvenience 
from the bites of these creatures, against which the successive coatings of grease, buchu, 
and sibilo act as a partial defence. But, whenever the insects are fortunate enough to 
attack a clean-skinned European, they take full advantage of the opportunity, and drive 
him half mad. Gordon Cumming relates an amusing account of a small adventure which 
happened to himself in connexion with these insects. He was extremely tired, and fell 
asleep among his followers, one of whom compassionately took off the kaross which he 
was wearing, and spread it overhim. Presently the sleeper started up in a state of un- 
bearable irritation from the bites of the numerous parasites with which the kaross was 
stocked. He was obliged instantly to remove every single article of apparel, and have 
them all beaten and searched before he could again resume them. 

As may be seen by inspection of the illustration, the huts are not of quite the same 
shape as those belonging to the Kaffirs, the ends being flattened, and the apertures square 
instead of rounded, the door, in fact, being simply made by the omission of one mat, 
The nomad life of the Hottentots is necessitated by their indolent habits, and their utter 
want of forethought. The Kaftir is not remarkable for the latter quality, as indeed, is 
the case with most savage nations. But the Kaffir is, at all events, a tolerable agricul- 
turist, and raises enough grain to supply his family with food, besides, in many cases, 
inclosing patches of ground in which to plant certain vegetables and fruits. The Hot- 
tentot, however, never had much notion of agriculture, and what little he attempts is of 
the rudest description. 


παοσυπῆμτανο. 


DIOOING-STICK. 


The unwieldy hoe with which the Kaffir women break up the ground is a sufficiently 
rude and clumsy instrument, but it is perfection itself when compared with the digging 
stick of the Hottentot. This is nothing more than a stick of hard wood sharpened at one 
end, and weighted by means of a perforated stone through which it is passed, and which 
is held in its place by a wedge. With this rude instrument the Hottentot can break up 
the ground faster than might be imagined, but he oftener uses it for digging up wild 
plants, and unearthing sundry burrowing animals, than for any agricultural purposes. 

The life of a Hottentot does not tie him to any particular spot. A sub-tribe or horde, 
which tolerably corresponds with the kraal of the Kaffir, settles down in some locality 
which they think will supply nourishment, and which is near water. Here, if the spot 
be favourable, they will sometimes rest for a considerable time, occasionally for a space of 
several years. Facility for hunting has much to do with the length of time that a horde 
Temains in one spot, inasmuch as the Hottentots are admirable hunters, and quite rival 
the Kaffirs in this respect, even if they do not excel them. They are especially notable 
for the persevering obstinacy with which they will pursue their game, thinking a whole day 
well bestowed if they succeed at last in bringing dows their prey. 
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Tus weapons which the Hottentots use are mostly the bow and arrow. These weapons 
are almost identical with those employed by the Bosjesmans, and will be described in a 
future page. They also employ the assagai, but do not seem to be particularly fond of it, 
lacking the muscular strength which enables the Kaffir to make such terrible use of it. 
Moreover, the Hottentot does not carry a sheaf of these weapons, but contents himself 
with a single one, which he does not throw until he is at tolerably close quarters. 

He is, however, remarkable for his skill in throwing the ste key, which is always 
of the short form, so that he can carry several of them in his belt. In fact, he uses the 
kerry much as the Kaftir uses the assagai, having always a quantity of them to his hand, and 
hurling them one after the other with deadly accuracy of aim. With these weapons, so 
useless in the hands of an ordinary European, he can match himself against most of the 
ordinary animals of Southern Africa, excepting, of course, the larger elephants, rhinocervs, 
and hippopotamus, and the predacious felide, such as the lion or leopard. These, how- 
ever, he can destroy by means of pitfalls and other ingenious devices, and if a Hottentot 
hunter sets himself determinedly to kill or capture any given animal, that creature's 
chances of life are but small. 

When he has succeeded in killing game, his voracity is seen to equal his patience. 
Hunger he can endure with wonderful indifference, tightening his belt day by day, and 
contriving to support existence on an almost inappreciable quantity of food. But, when 
he can only procure meat, he eats with a continued and sustained voracity that is almost 
incredible, For quality he cares but little, and so that he can obtain unlimited supplies of 
meat, he does not trouble himself whether it be tough or tender. Whenever one of a horde 
of Hottentots succeeds in killing a large animal, such as an elephant or hippopotamus, and 
it happens to be at a distance from the kraal, the inhabitants prefer to strike their tent- 
like houses and to remove them to the animal rather than Gotu themselves by making 
repeated journeys to and fro. The chief reason for this strange conduct is, that if they 
took the latter alternative, they would deprive themselves of one of the greatest luxuries 
which a Hottentot can enjoy. Seldom tasting meat, they become semi-intoxicated under 
its influence, and will gorge themselves to the utmost limit of endurance, sleeping after 
the fashion of a boa-constrictor that has swallowed a goat, and then awaking only to 
gorge themselves afresh, and fall asleep again. 

_ There is an excuse for this extraordinary exhibition of gluttony, namely, that the hot 
climate causes meat to putrefy so rapidly that it must be eaten at once if it is eaten at all. 
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Even as it is, the Hottentots are often obliged to eat meat that is more than tainted, and 
from which even the greatest admirer of high game would reeoil with horror. They do 
not, however, seem to trouble themselves about sueh trifles, and devour the tainted meat 
as eagerly as if it were perfeetly fresh, 

Whatever may be the original quality of the meat, it owes nothing to the mode in 
whieh it is dressed, for the Hottentots are perhaps the very worst cooks in the world. They 
take an earthen pot, nearly fill it with water, put it on the fire, and allow it to boil, They 
then ent up their meat into lumps as large as a inan’s fist, throw them into the pot, and 
permit them to remain there until they are wanted. Sometimes, when the feasters are 
asleep themselves, they allow the meat to remain in the pot for half a day or so, during 
whieh time the women are obliged to keep the water continually boiling, it may be 
imagined the ultimate result of their eooking is not particularly palateable. 

It has already been mentioned that the Hotteutot tribes are remarkable for their 
appetite. They are no less notable for their power of sleep. 

A thorough-bred Hottentot ean sleep at any time, and it is almost impossible to place 
him under eonditions in whieh he will not sleep. If he be pinched with hunger, and can 
see no means of obtaining food cither by hunting or from the ground, he lies down, rolls 
himself up in his kaross, and in a few moments is wrapped in slumber. Sleep to him 
almost answers the purpose of food, und he ean often say with truth that “he who sleeps 
dines.” When he slecps his slumber is truly remarkable, as it appears more like a 
lethargy than sleep, as we under- 
staud the word. A gun may be 
fired close to the ear of a sleeping 
Hottentot and he will not notiee it, 
or, at all events, will merely turn 
himself and sink again to repose. 

Even in slecp there isa distine- 
tion between the Kaffir and the 
Hottentot. The former lies at full 
length on his mat, while the other 
coils himself up like a human hedge- 
hog. In spite of the evil atmosphere 
οἵ their huts, the Hottentots are 
companionable even in their sleep, 
and at night the floor of a hut will 
he covered with a number of Hot- 
tentots, all lying fast asleep, and so 

HOISENTOISEAS BEBE: mixed up together that it is searcely 
possible to distinguish the various 
bodies to whieh the limbs belong. 

The cattle of the Hottentots have several times been mentioned. These, like the 
Kaftir oxen, are used as beasts of burden aud for riding, and are aecoutred in the same 
manner, i.e. by a leathern rope passed several times round the body, and hauled tight by 
men at each end. Perhaps the reader may remember that in days long gone by, when the 
Hottentots were a powerful nation and held the eommand of Sonthern Africa, their kraals 
or villages were defended by a peculiar breed of oxen, which were especially trained for 
that purpose, and whieh answered the same purpose as the watch-dogs which now beset 
the villages. 

These oxen were said to be trained to guard the entrance of the kraal, and to know 
every inhabitunt of the village, from the oldest inhabitant down to the ehild whieh could 
only just eraw] about. Strangers they would not permit to approaeh the kraal except 
when eseorted by one of the inhabitants, nor would they suffer him to go out again except 
under the same proteetion. 

This story is generally supposed to be a mere fabrication, and possibly may be so. There 
is, however, in my eolleetion an ox-horn which was brought from Southern Africa by the 
Rev. Mr. Shooter, and of which no one could give au account. It is evidently very old, 
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and, although the horn of a domesticated variety of cattle, is quite unlike the horns of 
the oxen which belong to the native tribes of the present day, heing twice as large, and 
having altogether a different aspect. It is just such a hornas might have belonged to the 
oxen aforesaid, and, although it cannot be definitely said to have grown on the head of 
one of these animals, there is just a possibility that such may have been the case. 

Like the Kaffir, the Hottentot has a wonderful recollection of an ox. If he but sees one 
for a minute or two he will remember that ox again, wherever it may be, and even after 
the lapse of several years. He will recognise it in the midst of a herd, even in a strange 
place, where he could have no expectation of meeting it, and he will remember its 
“ spoor,” and be able to trace its footsteps among the tracks of the whole herd. He has 
even been known to discover a stolen cow by seeing a calf which she had produced after 
she was stolen, and which he recognised from its likeness to its mother. 

The marriages of the Hottentots are very simple affairs, and consist merely in paying 
acertain price and taking the bride home. In Kolben’s well-known work there is a most 
elaborate and circumstantial description of a Hottentot marriage, detailing with needless 
precision a number of extraordinary rites performed by the priest over the newly-wedded 
pair. Now, inasmuch as the order of priests is not known to have existed among the 
Hottentots, and certainly did not cxist in Kolben’s time, the whole narrative falls to the 
ground. The fact is, that Kolben found it easier to describe secondhand than to investi- 
gate for himself, and the consequence was, that the Dutch colonists, from whom he 
gained his information, amused themselves by imposing upon his credulity. 

Polygamy, although not prohibited among the Hottentots, is but rarely practised. 
Some men have several wives, but this is the exception, and not the rule. 

- As they have no priests, so have they no professional doctors. They are all adepts in 
the very slight amount of medical and surgical knowledge which is required by them, and 
have no idea of a separate order of men who practise the healing art. Unlike the Kaftirs, 
who are the most superstitious of mankind, the Hottentots are entirely free from superstition, 
inasmuch as they have not the least conception of any religious sentiments whatsoever. 
The present world forms the limit of all their ideas, and they seem, so far as is known, to 
be equally ignorant of a Creator and of the immortality of the soul. 

The language of the Hottentot races is remarkable for a peculiarity which is, I 
believe, restricted to themselves and to the surrounding tribes, who have evidently learned it 
from them. This is the presence of the “click,” which is found in almost all the tribes 
that inhabit Southern Africa, with the exception of the Amazulu, who are free from this 
curious adjunct to their language, and speak a tongue as soft as Italian, 

There are three of these “ clicks,” formed by the tongue, the teeth, and the palate, and 
each of them alters the signification of the word with which it is used. 

The first, which is in greatest use, is made by pressing the tip of the tongue against the 
upper front teeth, and then smartly disengaging it. The sound is exactly like that which 
is produced by some persons when thcy are annoyed. 

The second click is formed hy pressing the tongue against the roof of the mouth, and 
then sharply withdrawing it, so as to produce a sound like that which is used by grooms 
when urging a horse. It has to be done, however, with the least possible force that will 
produce the effect, as otherwise the click and the syllable to which it is joined cannot 
be sounded simultaneously. 

The last click is much louder than the others, and is formed by drawing the tongue 
back as far as possible, and pressing the tip against the back of the palate. It is then 
forced rapidly towards the lips, so as to produce a much deeper and more sonorous sound 
than can be obtained by the two former modes. 

In the few words which can be given to this branch of the subject, we will distinguish 
these several sounds by the titles of “clack,” “click,” and “cluck.” The reader will find 
it very difficult to produce either of these sounds simultaneously with a part of a word, 
but, if he should desire to make himself understood in the Hottentot dialect, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that he should do so, How nccdful these curious adjuncts are has been 
well shown by Le Vaillant. For instance, the word Aap, without any click at all, signi- 
fies a horse, but with the click it signifies an arrow, and with the clack it becomes the 
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name of a river. It is, of course, impossible to reduce this language to any known 
alphabet, and the necessary consequence is that hardly any two travellers who have 
written accounts of the Hottentot tribes have succeeded in spelling words so that they 
should be recognised, or in such a manner that the reader should be able to pronounce 
them. The general mode of expressing these clicks is by prefixing the letters és or g 
to the word, and the reader may find a very familiar example in the word Gnoo, which 
ought really to be spelt without the g, and with some prefix which would denote the 
kind of click which is used with it. 

The amusements of the Hottentots consist chiefly of smging and dancing, together 
with playing on a curious instrument called the Goura. This instrument, however, 
belongs rather to the Bosjesman group of the Hottentot race, and will therefore be described 
in a future page. 

Their songs are also evidently derived from the same source, and their melodies are 
identical, Examples of Bosjesman songs will be presently given, together with the descrip- 
tion of the Goura. In the words of the songs, however, the Hottcntots have the advantage, 
as they always have some signification, whereas those of the Bosjesmans have not even 
the semblance of meaning, and are equivalent to the do, re, mt, &c. of modern music. 

Le Vaillant mentions that the subject of the songs which the Hottentots sang was 
almost always some adventure which had happened to themselves, so that, like the negroes, 
they can sing throughout the whole night, by the simple expedient of repeating the words 
of their song over and over again. Thcy prefer the night to the day for this purpose, 
because the atmosphere is cooler, and the tasks of the day are over. 

“ When they are desirous of indulging in this amusement, they join hands and form a 
circle of greater or less extent, in proportion to the number of male and female dancers, 
who are always mixed with a kind of symmetry. When the chain is made, they turn 
round from one side to another, separating at certain intervals to mark the measure, and 
from time to time clap their hands without interrupting the cadence, while with their 
voices they accompany the sound of the instrument, and continually chant ‘Hoo! Hoo!’ 
This is the general burden of their song. 

“ Sometimes one of the dancers quits the circle, and going to the centre, performs there 
alone a few steps after the English manner, all the merit and beauty of which consist in 
performing them with equal quickness and precision, without stirring from the spot 
where he stands. After this they all quit each other’s hands, follow onc another carelessly 
with an air of terror and melancholy, their heads leaning to one shoulder, and their eyes 
cast down towards the ground, which they look at with attention; and in a moment after 
they break forth in the liveliest demonstration of joy, and the most extravagant merriment. 

“They are highly delighted with this contrast when it is well performed. All this is 
at bottom but an alternate assemblage of very droll and amusing pantomime. It must 
be observed that the dancers make a hollow monotonous kind of humming, which never 
ceases, except when they join the spectators and sing the wonderful chorus ‘Hoo! Hoo!’ 
which appears to be the life and soul of this magnificent music. 

“They usually conclude with a general ball ; that is to say, the ring is broken and they 
all dance in confusion as each chooses, and upon this occasion they display all their 
strength and agility. The most expert dancers repeat, by way of defiance to each other, 
those dangerous leaps and musical quivers of our grand academies, which excite laughter 
as deservedly as the‘ Hoo! Hoo!’ of Africa.” 

Whether for singing, dancing, or other relaxation, the Hottentots ncver assemble 
except by night, the day being far too precious for mere amusement. During the day the 
men are cngaged in the different pursuits of their life, some being far from their home on 
the track of some animal which they are hunting, and whose flesh is devoted to the 
support of themselvcs and their families. Others are laboriously making snares, digging 
pitfalls, or going the rounds of those which are already made, so that animals which 
have been captured may be removed, and the snares reset. They have also to make their 
bows, arrows, spears, and clubs, operations which absorb much time, partly because their 
tools are few and imperfect, and partly because all their work is undertaken with a degree 
of deliberation which is exceedingly irritating to a European spectator. 
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The women, too, are engaged in their own occupations, which are infinitely more labo- 
vious than those of the men, and consist of all kinds of domestic work, including taking 
down and putting up the huts, collecting wood for the evening fires, and preparing the 
food for the men when they return home. 

With the shades of evening all attempts at industry are given up, and the Hottentots 
amuse themselves throughout nearly the entire night. The savage does not by any means 
go to bed with the birds and arise with them, as is popularly supposed, and almost 
invariably is an incorrigible sitter-up at night, smoking, talking, singing, dancing, and 
otherwise amusing himself, as if he had done nothing whatever all day. 

Perhaps he may owe the capability of enduring such constant dissipation to the fact that 
he can command sleep at will, and that his slumber is so deep as to be undisturbed by 
the clamour that is goingon around him. If, for example, a Hottcntot has been hunting 
all day, and has returned home weary with the chase and with carrying the animals, 
he will not think of sleeping until he has had his supper, smoked his pipe, and enjoyed 
an hour or two of dancing and singing. But, as soon as he feels disposed to cease from 
his amusements, he retires from the circle, rolls himself up in his kaross, lies down, and in 
a few seconds is fast asleep, unheeding the noise which is made close to his ears by his 
companions who are stil] pursuing their revels, 

There is a singular dance which is much in yogue among the young Hottentot girls, 
and which is, as far as I know, peculiar to them. As a small melon is the chief object of 
the sport, it goes by the name of the Melon Dance, and is thus performed :— 

In the evening, when the air is cool, the girls assemble and choose one of their number 
asaleader. She takes a small round melon in her hands, and begins to run in a circle, 
waving her arms and flinging about her limbs in the wildest imaginable way. The others 
follow her and imitate her movements, and, as they are not impeded by many trammels of 
dress, and only wear the ordinary cap and girdle of leathern thongs, their movements are 
full of wild grace, 

As the leader runs round the course, she flings the melon in the air, catches it, flings 
it again, and at last stoops suddenly, leaps into the air, and throws the melon beneath her 
towards the girl who follows her. The object of this dance is twofold. The second 
girl has to catch the melon without ceasing from her course, and the first has to throw it 
when she fancies that the second is off her guard. Consequently, she makes all kinds of 
feints, pretending to throw the melon several times, and trying to deceive by every means 
in her power. If the second girl fails in catching the melon the first retains her leader- 
ship, but if she succeeds she becomes leader, and goes through the same manceuvres. 

In this way the melon goes round and round, and the sport is continued until the 
dancers are too fatigued to continue it. 

From the above description some persons might fancy that this dance offends the sense 
of decorum. Itdoes not so. It is true that the style of clothing which is worn by the 
dancers is not according to European notions, but, according to their own ideas, it is 
convenient and according to usage. Neither is there anything in the dance itself which 
ought to shock a rightly constituted mind. It is simply an ebulition of youthful spirits, 
and has nothing in common with dances in many parts of the world which are avowedly 
and intendedly licentious, and which, whether accompanied by more or less clothing than 
is worn by these Hottentot girls, are repulsive rather than attractive to any one who 

esses any amount of self-respect. 

In this instance the dance is conducted in perfect innocence, and the performers have 
no niore idea of impropriety in the scanty though graceful and artistic dress they wear, 
than has an English lady at appearing with her face unveiled. As long as clothing is not 
attempted, it does not seem to be required, but, when any portion of European clothing is 
assumed, the whole case is altered. Mr. Baines narrates a little corroborative incident. 
He was travelling in a wagon, accompanied, as usual, by Hottentots and their families. 
The latter, mostly females, were walking by the side of the wagon, wearing no costume 
but the slight leathern girdle. 

It so happened that some old shoes were thrown out of the wagon, and immediately 
appropriated by the women, who have an ee hankering after European apparel No 
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sooner had they put on shoes than they looked naked. They had not done so before, but 
even that slight amount of civilized clothing seemed to suggest that the whole body had 
to be clothed also, and so strong was this feeling that Mr, Baines found means of removing 
the obnoxious articles of apparel. 

The Hottentots have a remarkable game which they call by the name of Card-playing, 
apparently because no cards are used in it. This game is simply an exhibition of activity 
and quickness of hand, being somewhat similar in principle to our own boy’s game of Odd 
and Even. It is thus described by Burchell :-— 

“ At one of the fires an amusement of a very singular and nearly unintelligible kind 
was the source of great amusement, not only to the performers themselves, but to all the 
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bystanders. They called it Card-playing, a word in this instance strangely misapplied. 
Two Hottentots, seated opposite each other on the ground, were vociferating, as if ina 
rage, some particular expressions in their uwn language: laughing violently, throwing 
their bodies on either side, tossing their arms in all directions—at one moment with their 
hands close together, at another stretched out wide apart; up in the air at one time, or 
in an instant down to the ground ; sometimes with them closed, at other times exhibiting 
them open to their opponent. 

“Frequently in the heat of the game they started upon their knees, falling back 
immediately on the ground again; and all this in such a quick, wild, extraordinary 
manner, that it was impossible, after watching their motions for a long time, to discover 
the nature of their game, or to comprehend the principle on which it was founded, any 
more than a person entirely ignorant of the moves at chess could learn that by merely 
looking on. 

“This is a genuine Hottentot game, as every one would certainly suppose, on seeing 
the uncouth manner in which it is played. It is, they say, of great antiquity, and at 
present practised only by such as have preserved some portion of their original customs, 
and they pretend that it is not every Hottentot who possesses the talcnt necessary for 
playing it in perfection. 

“T found some difficulty in obtaining an intelligible explanation, but learned at last 
that the principle consists in concealing a small piece of stick in one hand so 
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dexterously that the opponent shall not be able, when both closed hands are presented to 
him, to distinguish in which it is held, while at the same time he is obliged to decide by 
some sign or motion either on one or the other. As soon as the opponent has gained a 
certain number of guesses, he is considered to have won a game, and it then becomes his 
turn to take the stick, and display his ingenuity in concealing it and in deceiving the 
other. : 

“In this manner the games are continued alternately, often the whole night long, or 
until the players are exhausted with fatigue. In the course of them various little inci- 
dents, either of ingenuity or of mistake, occur to animate their exertions, and excite the 
rude, harmless mirth of their surrounding friends.” The reader will probably see the close 
resemblance between this game played by the Hottentots of Southern Africa and the well- 
known game of “ Morro,” that is so popular in several parts of Southern Europe. 

The Hottentot seems to be as fond of a practical joke as the Kaffir, and to take it 
as good-humoured]y. On one occasion, when a traveller was passing through Africa with 
a large party, several of the Hottentots, who ought to have been on the watch, contrived to 
draw near the fire, and to fall asleep. Some of their companions determined to give them 
a thorough fright, and to recall to their minds that they ought to have been watching and 
not sleeping. Accordingly, they went off to a little distance, and shot a couple of Bosjes- 
man arrows close to the slcepers. 

Deep as is a Hottentot’s slumber, he can shake off sleep in a moment at the approach 
of danger, and, although the loudest sound will not wake him, provided that it be of a 
harmless character, an almost inaudible sound will reach his ears, provided that it pre- 
sage danger. As soon as the sleeping Hottentots heard the twang of the bow, they sprang 
up in alarm, which was not decreased by the sight of the arrows falling close to thei, 
sprang to the wagon for their arms, and were received with a shout of laughter. 

However, they soon had their revenge. One dark evening, the young men were amusing 
themselves with setting fire to some dricd reeds a few hundred yards from the camp. 
While they were enjoying the waves of fire as they rolled along, driven by the wind, 
the Hottentots stole behind the reeds, and with the shell of an ostrich egg imitated the 
roar of an approaching lion so accurately, that the young men began to shout in order 
to drive the lion away, and at last ran to the camp screaming with terror. Of course 
the songs that were sung in the camp that night were full of reference to Bosjesmans 
and lions. 

The Hottentot has a constitutional inability to compute time. A traveller can never 
discover the age of a Hottentot, partly because the man himself has not the least notion 
of his age, or indeed of annual computation at all, and partly because a Hottentot looks 
as old at thirty-five as at sixty-five. He can calculate the time of day by the position of 
the sun with regard to the meridian, but his memory will not serve him so far as to 
enable him to compute annual time by the height of the sun above the horizon. 

As is the case with most savage races, his unit of time is the new moon, and he makes 
all his reckonings of time to consist of so many moons. An amusing instance of this 
deficiency is given by Dr. Lichtenstein, in his “Travels in South Africa :"— 

Ὧν ει Hottentot, in particular, engaged our attention by the simplicity with which he 
told his story. 

* After he had harangued for a long time in broken Dutch, we collected so much as 
that! he had agreed with a colonist to serve him for a certain time, at fixed wages, as 
herdsman, but before the time expired they had parted by mutual agrecment. The dis- 
pute} was how much of the time remained ; consequently, how much wages the master had 
a rigint to deduct from the sum which was to have been paid for the whole time. 

“fTo illustrate this matter, the Hottentot gave us the following account :—‘ My Baas,’ 
said Jhe, ‘will have it that I was to serve so long’ (and here he stretched out his left arm 
and fhand, and laid the little finger of his right hand directly under the arm) ; ‘but I say 
that ΕΠ only agreed to serve so long, and here he laid his right hand upon the joint of the 
left. Apparently, he meant by this to signify that the proportion of the time he had served 
with [that he had agreed to serve was the same as the proportion of what he pointed out 
of thie arm to the whole length of it. At the same time he showed us a small square 
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stick, in which, at every full moon, he had made a little notch, with a double one at the 
full moon when he quitted the colonist’s service. 

« As the latter was present, and several of the colonists and Hottentots, who attended 
as auditors, could ascertain exactly the time of entering on the service, the conclusion 
was, as is very commonly the case, that both the master and the servant were somewhat 
in the wrong ; that the one reckoned too much of the time expired, the other too little ; 
and that, according to the Hottentot’s mode of measuring, the time expired came to about 
the knuckle. 

“The Hottentots understand no other mode of measuring time but by lunar months 
and days; they have no idea of the division of the day into hours. If a man asksa 
Hottentot how far it is to such or such a place, he either makes no answer, or points 
to a certain spot in the heavens, and says: ‘The sun will be there when you get to it.’” 

Warfare among the Hottentots scarcely deserves the name, because we can hardly 
use such a term as warfare where there is no distinction of officer or private, where 
there is no commander, and no plan of action, The men who are able to wield the 
bow and arrow advance in a body upon the enemy, and are led by any one who thinks 
himself brave enough to take the command. When they come to close quarters with 
the enemy, every one fights in the way that suits himself best, without giving support to 
those of his own side, or expecting it from his comrades. Even the chicf man of a horde 
is not necessarily the leader, and indeed his authority over the horde is more nominal 
than real, A mere boy may assume the leadership of the expedition, and, if he is 
courageous enough to take the lead, he may keep it until some still braver warrior comcs 
to the front. 

It is evident that such warfare is merely a succession of skirmishes or duels, much 
as was the case in the days of Hector and Achilles, each soldier selecting his own parti- 
cular adversary, and fighting him until one of the two is killed, runs away, or renders 
himself prisoner. 

As far as is known, the Hottentots never made war, according to the usual acceptation 
of the word. If insulted or aggrieved by having their cattle stolen, they would go off and 
make reprisals, but they had no idea of carrying on a war for any political object. This 
is probably the reason why they were so completely overcome by the Kaffir tribes, who 
had some knowledge of warfare as an art, and who drove them further and further away 
from their own domains, until their nationality was destroyed, and they were reduced to 
a mere aggregation of scattered tribes, without unity, and consequently without power. 

However nationally unwarlike the Hottentot may be, and however incapable he πᾶν 
be of military organization, he can be made into a soldier who is not only useful, but 
unapproachable in his own peculiar line. Impatient, as a rule, of military disciplinc, he 
hates above all things to march in step, to go through the platoon exercise, and to perform 
those mechanical movements which delight the heart of a drill-sergeant. 

He is, as a rule, abhorrent of anything like steady occupation, and this tendeucy of 
mind incapacitates him from being an agriculturist, while it aids in qualifying him for 
the hunter's life. Now, as a rule, a good hunter makes a good soldier, especially "a the 
irregular kind, and the training which is afforded by the pursuit of the fleet, powe-ful, 
and paseo beasts of Africa, makes the Hottentot one of the best irregular soldie’s in 
the worl 

But he must be allowed to fight in his own way, to choose his own time for atitack, 
to make it in the mode that suits him best, and to run away if flight happens ἐφ suit 
him better than battle. He has not the least idea of getting himself killed or woiginded 
on mere points of honour ; and if he sees that the chances of war are likely to go @mucli 
against him, he quietly retreats, and “ lives to fight another day.” To this mode of diction 
he is not prompted by any feeling of fear, but merely by the common-sense view ¢ 
case. His business is to kill the enemy, and he means to do it. But that desirable dAbject 
cannot be attained if he allows them to kill him, and so he guards ltimself againsyt the 
latter event as much as possible. : 

Indeed, if he is wounded when he might have avoided a wound, he feels hgartily 
ashamed of himself for having committed such an error ; and if he succeeds in kill jing or 
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wounding an enemy without suffering damage himself, he glories in his superior ingenuity, 
and makes merry over the stupidity of his foe. 

Fear—as we understand the word—has very little influence over the Hottentot soldier, 
whether he be trained to fight with the white man’s fire-arms, or whether he uses the bow 
and arrow of his primitive life. If he must fight, he will do so with a quiet and dogged 
valour, and any enemy that thinks to conquer him will find that no easy task lies 
befure him. 

Mr. Christie has narrated to me several incidents which show the obstinate courage 
with which a Hottentot can fight when pressed. One of them is as follows :— 

“During the Kaffir war of 1847, a body of Hottentots were surrounded hy a large 
party of Kaffirs, and, after a severe struggle, succeeded in cutting their way through their 
dark foes. One of the Hottentots, however, happened to be wounded near the spine, so 
that he lost the use of his legs, and could not stand. Even though suffering under this 
severe injury, he would not surrender, but dragged himself to an ant-hill, and supported 
his back against it, so that his arms were at liberty. 

“In this position he continued to load and fire, though completely exposed to the 
bullets and assagais of the Kaffirs. So true was his aim, even under these circumstances, 
that he killed and wounded a considerable nnmber of them; and, when a reinforcing 
party came to their help, the brave fellow was at the point of death, but still breathing, 
though his body was completely riddled with bullets, and cut to pieces with spears,” 

This anecdote also serves to show the extraordinary tenacity of life possessed by this 
race—a tenacity which seems to rival that of the lower reptiles. On one occasion, Mr. 
Christie was in a surgeon’s house in Grahamstown, when a Hottentot walked in, and 
asked the surgeon to look at his head, which had been damaged on the previous night 
by a blow from a knob-kerry. 

He took off his hat and the handkerchief which, according to custom, was wrapped 
round his head, and exhibited an injury which would have killed most Europeans on the 
spot, and certainly would have prostrated them utterly. On the crown of his head there 
was a circular wound, about an inch in diameter, and more than half an inch deep, the 
bene having been driven down on the brain by a blow from the heavy knob of the 
weapon. 

The depressed part of the skull was raised as well as could be done, and the re- 
mainder cut away. The operation being over, the man replaced his hat and handkerchief, 
and walked away, apparently little the worse for his accident, or the operation which 
succeeded it. d 

On another occasion, the same gentleman saw a Hottentot wagon-driver fall from his 
seat under the wheels. One of the fore-wheels passed over his neck, and, as the wagon 
was loaded with some two tons of firewood, it might be supposed that the man was 
killed on the spot. To the surprise of the beholder, he was not only alive when free of 
the wheel, but had presence of mind to roll out of the way of the hind wheel, which 
otherwise must have gone overhim. Mr. Christie ran to him, and helped him to his feet. 
In answer to anxious questions, he said that he was not much hurt, except by some 
small stones which had been forced into his skin, and which he asked Mr. Christie to 
remove. Indeed, these men seem not only to be tenacious of life, but to suffer very little 
pain from injuries that would nearly kill a white man, or at all events would cause him 
to be nearly dead with pain alone. 

Yet, callous as they are to bodily injuries, they seem to be peculiarly susceptible to 
poison that mixes with the blood, and if bitten by a snake, or a a by a poisoned 
arrow, to have very much less chance of life than a European under similar conditions. 

We will conclude this history of the Hottentots with a few remarks on their treatment 
of sickness and their burial of the dead. 

When Hottentots are ill they obcy the instinct which seems to be implanted equally 
in man and beast, and separate themselves from their fellows. Sometimes they take the 
trouble to have a smal] hut erected at a distance from the kraal, but in all cases they keep 
themselves aloof as far as possible, and do not mix with their companions until their 
health is restored. Of professional physicians they know nothing, and have in this respect 
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a decided advantage over the Kaffirs, who are horribly tormented in their hours of sickness 
by the witch-doctor, who tries, by all kinds of noisy incantations, to drive out the evil 
spirit which is tormenting the sick man. 

There are certainly some men among them who possess a kind of knowledge of 
pharmacy, and these men are liberal enough of their advice and prescriptions. But they 
do not form a distinct order of men, nor do they attempt to work cures by superhuman 
means. They are more successful in treating wounds and bodily injuries than in the 
management of diseases, because in the former case there is something tangible with 
which they can cope, whereas they cannot see a disease, nor can they produce any imme- 
diate and visible effect, as is the case with a bodily injury. 

Sometimes a curious kind of ceremony seems to be performed, which is probably 
analogous to the shampooing that is in vogue in many parts of the earth. The patient 
lies prostrate while a couple of women, one on either side, pound and knead him with 
their closed fists, at the same time uttering loud cries close to his ear. This apparently 
rough treatment seems to have some amount of efficacy in it, as Sparrman mentions that 
he has seen it practised on the apparently lifeless body of a young man who eventually 
recovered. 

Of all diseases the Hottentots dread nothing so much as the small-pox ; and if a single 
member of the horde be taken with it they leave him in his hut, strike all their habita- 
tions, and move off into the desert, where they remain until they think that the danger is 
past. All ties of relationship and affection are broken through by this dread malady, for 
which they know no cure, and which always rages with tenfold violence among savages. 
The husband will abandon his wife, and even the mother her children, in the hope of 
checking the spread of the disorder, and the wretched sufferers are left to perish either 
from the disease itself or from privation. 

When a Hottentot dies the funeral is conducted without any ceremony. The body is 
disposed in as small a compass as possible,—indeed, into the attitude that is assumed 
during sleep, and the limbs and head are firmly tied together. A worn-out kaross is 
then rolled round the body, and carefully arranged so as to conceal it entirely. The place 
of burial is, with certain exceptions, chosen at a distance from the kraal, and the corpse is 
then placed in the grave, which is never of any great depth, 

Earth is then thrown on the body; and if there are any stones near the spot, they are 
mixed with the earth, and heaped above the grave in order to defend it from the hyznas 
and jackals, which are sure to discover that an interment has taken place. If stones 
cannot be found, thorn-bushes are used for the same purpose. Generally, the grave is so 
shallow, and the stones are so few, that the whole process of burial is practically rendered 
nugatory, and before another day has dawned the hyznas and jackals have scattered the 
frail defences, dug up the body, and devoured it. 

Should the head-man of the kraal die, there are great wailings throughout the kraal. 
These cries are begun by the family, taken up by the inhabitants of the village, and the 
whole night is spent in loud howlings and lamentation. His body is usually buried in 
the middle of the cattle-pen, as it is a safe place as long as the cattle are in it, which are 
er thronghout the night, and over his remains a considerable pile of stones is 
rai 
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We now come to a singular race of human beings, inhabiting various parts of Southern 
Africa, and being evidently allied to the Hottentots. They are called Bosjesmans by 
the Duteh settlers. This word is pronounced Bushes-man, and is popularly contracted 
into Bushman,—a word which is, indeed, an exact translation of the Dutch title. As, 
however, several groups of savages in different parts of the world are called Bushmen, we 
will retain the original Dutch name. 

ting the precise relationship there are three distinct theories. The first is, that 
they are the aboriginal inhabitants upon whom the Hottentots have improved ; the second 
is, that they are degenerate offshoots of the Hottentot race; and the third is, that they 
form a totally distinct group of mankind. On the whole, I am inclined rather to accept 
the theory that they are a variety of the Hottentot race, which they closely resemble in 
many particulars. The peculiar form of the countenance, the high cheek-bones, the little 
contracted eyes, and the long narrow chin, are all characteristics of the Hottentot race. 
The colour of the skin, too, is not black, but yellow, and even paler than that of the 
τον ταῖρι, and the women are notable for that peculiarity of form which has already been 
notice: 

Their language much resembles that of the Hottentots in sound, the characteristic 
“click” being one of its peculiarities. But, whereas the Hottentots generally content 
themselves with one click in a word, the Bosjesman tribes employ it with every syllable, 
and have besides a kind of croaking sound produced in the throat, which is not used by 
the Hottentots, and which they find the greatest difficulty in imitating. 

But though their tongue resembles the language of the Hottentots in sound, the words 
of the two languages are totally different, so that a Hottentot is quite as much at a loss to 
understand a Bosjesman as would be a European. Even the various tribes of Bosjesmans 
differ much in their language, each tribe having a dialect of their own, and even changing 
their dialect in the course of a few years. This is accounted for by the fact that the 
hordes or families of Bosjesmans have but little intercourse with each other, and remain 
4s widely separated as possible, so that they shall not interfere with the hunting-grounds 
of their fellow-tribesmen. 

In their conversation among each other also, they are continually inventing new 
words. Intellectually, they are but children, and, like children, the more voluble conde- 
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scend to the weakness of those who cannot talk as well as themselves, and accept their 
imperfect words as integral parts of their language. So imperfect, indeed, is the language 
of the Bosjesmans, that even those of the same horde often find a difficulty in under- 
standing each other without the use of gesture; and at night, when a party of Bosjesmans 
are smoking, dancing, and talking, they are obliged to keep up a fire so as to be able by 
its light to see the explanatory gestures of their companions. 

Like many other savage nations, they possess a gesture-language which is univer- 
sally understood, even where words are quite unintelligible, and by means of this languace 
a European can make himself understood by them, even though he does not know a 
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word of their spoken language. When a Bosjesman is speaking, he uses a profusion of 
gestures, animated, graphic, and so easily intelligible that a person who is wholly ignorant 
of the language can readily follow his meaning. I have heard a Bosjesman narrate the 
manner in which he hunted different animals, and, although the precise words which he 
employed were unknown to me, the whole process of the chase was rendered perfectly 
intelligible. Perhaps some of my readers may remember that the late Gordon Cumming 
was accompanied by a Bosjesman named Ruyter. This little man survived the perils of 
the desert, he escaped from the claws of a lion which dragged his companion from the 
blanket in which the two were rolled, and lived for some years in England. He was an 
admirable actor, and would sometimes condescend to display his wouderful powers, It is , 
scarcely possible to imagine anything more graphic than Rnyter’s acted description of a 
lion stealing into the camp, and the consternation of the different animals which found | 
themselves in such close proximity to their dreaded enemy. The part of each animal was | 
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enacted in turn by Ruyter, whose best réles were those of the lion himself and a tame 
baboon—the voices and action of both animals being imitated with startling accuracy. 

The Bosjesmans differ from the true Hottentots in point of size, being so small as to 
deserve the name of a nation of pigmies, being, on the average, very little above five feet 
in height, while some of the women are seven or eight inches shorter. This does not 
apply to the Kora Bosjesmans, who are about five feet four or five inches in height. Still, 
sinall as they are, there is πὸ proof either that they have degenerated from the ancient 
stock, which is represented by the true Hottentot, or that they represent the original 
stock, on which the Hottentots have improved, and it is more likely that they simply 
constitute a group of the Hottentot race. 

It has been mentioned that their colour is rather more yellow than dark. This curious 
fairness of complexion in a South African race is even more strongly marked than is the 
case among the Hottentots, although in thcir native state it is scarcely so conspicuous. 

The fact is, that the Bosjesmans think fresh water far too valuable to be used for 
ablutions, and, by way of a suecedaneum for a bath, rub themselves with grease, not 
removing the original laycr, but adding a fresh one whenever they make their toilets. 
Thus they attract the smoke of the fire over which they love to crouch at night, and when 
they are performing the operation which they are pleased to consider as cooking, the 
smoke settles on their bodies, and covers them with a sooty-black hue that makes them 
appear nearly as dark as the Kaffirs. 

There is generally, however, a tolerably clean spot under each eye, which is caused by 
the flow of tears consequent on snuff-taking, But when well washed, their skins are 
wonderfully fair, and therefore the Bosjesmans who visit this country, and who are obliged 
to wash themselves, give very little idea of the appearance of these curious beings in their 
native state. 

Of the ordinary appearance of the Bosjesman in his normal state, a good description 
is given by Dr. Lichstenstein, in his well-known work on Southern Africa -— 

“ After some hours two Bosjesmans appeared, who saluted us with their T’abeh, asked 
for tobacco, and having received it, ον themselves behind a bush, by ἃ little fire, to 
revel at their ease in the delights of smoking. I devoted a considerable time to observing 
these men very accurately, and cannot forbear saying that a Bosjesman, certainly in his 
mien and all his gestures, has more resemblance to an ape than a man. 

“One of our prescnt guests, who appeared about fifty years of age, had grey hair and 
a bristly beard; his forehead, nose, cheeks, and chin were all smeared over with black 
grease, having only a white circle round the eye, washed clean with the tears occasioncd 
by smoking. This man had the true physiognomy of the small blue ape of Kaffraria. 

“ What gave the more verity to such a comparison was the vivacity of his eyes, and 
the flexibility of his eyebrows, which he worked up and down with every change of 
countenance. Even his nostrils and the corners of his mouth, even his very ears moved 
involuntarily, expressing his hasty transitions from eager desire to watchful distrust. 
There was not, on the contrary, a single feature in his countenance that evinced a 
consciousness of mental powers, or anything that denoted emotions of the mind of a 
milder character than belongs to man in his mcre animal nature. 

“When a piece of meat was given him, half rising, he stretched out a distrustful arm, 
snatched it hastily, and stuck it immediately into the fire, peering around with his little 
keen eyes, as if fearing lest some one should take it away again. All this was done with 
such looks and gestures, that any one must have been ready to swear that he had taken 
the example of them entirely from an ape. 

“He soon took the meat from the embers, wiped it hastily upon his left arm, and tore 
out with his teeth large half-raw bits, which I could see going entire down his meagre 
throat. At length, when he came to the bones and sinew, as he could not manage these 
with his teeth, he had recourse to a knife which was hanging round his neck, and with 
this he cut off the piece which he held in his teeth, close to the mouth, without touching 
his nose or eyes—a feat of dexterity which a person with a Celtic countenance could not 
easily have performed. 

“When the bone was picked clean, he stuck it again into the fire, and, after beating 
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it between two stones, sucked out the marrow. This done, he immediately filled the 
emptied bone with tobacco. 

“1Ἰ offered him a clay pipe, which he declined, and, taking the thick bone a long way 
into his mouth, he drew in the smoke by long draughts, his eyes sparkling like those of a 
person who, with more than usual pleasure, drinks a glass of costly wine. After three or 
four draughts, he handed the bone to his countryman, who inhaled three or four mouth- 
fuls in like manner, and then stuck it, still burning, into his pouch, to be reserved for 
future occasions.” 

This very simple pipe is preferred by the Bosjesman to any other, probably because he 
can take in a larger quantity of smoke at a single inhalation than could be the case if he 
were to nse the small-bored pipe of civilization. Reeds, hollow sticks, and similar objects 
are used for the same purpose. Sometimes the Bosjesinan inhales the whole of the smoke 
into his lungs, and takes draught after draught with such eagerness, that he falls down in 
a state of insensibility, and has to be restored to consciousness by being rolled on the 
ground, and having water thrown over him. 

This is certainly an cconomical mode of consuming the tobacco, as, in this manner, a 
single pipeful will serve to intoxicate several smokers in succession. As is the case with 
other savages, the Bosjesman has but little idea of using a luxury in moderation. The 
chief valne of tobacco is, in a Bosjesman’s eyes, its intoxicating power, and he therefore 
smokes with the avowcd intention of being intoxicated as scon as possible, and with the 
least expenditure of material. 

It is stated by old travellers who have had much intercourse with the Bosjesmans, that 
they have no names by which different individuals are dp ioeubbes This may possibly 
be the case, and if so, it denotes a depth of degradation which can scarcely be conceived. 
But as the Bosjesmans are not without the average share of intellect which, in their pecu- 
liar conditions, they could be expected to possess, it is possible that the statement may 
be rather too sweeping. It is well known that among many savage nations in different 
parts of the earth, there is a great disinclination to allow the name to be known. 

As has already been mentioned, the Kaffirs will not allow a stranger to hear their 
true names, and, if asked for their names, will only entrust him with their titles, but never 
with their true names. It istherefore very probable that the Bosjesmans may be actuated 
by similar motives, and pretend to have no names at all, rather than take the trouble of 
inventing false ones. They have not the least objection to take European names, mostly 
preferring those of Dutch parentage, such as Ruyter, Kleinboy, Andries, Booy, &c.; and 
as they clearly comprehend that those names are used in order to distinguish them 
from their fellows, it seems scarcely possible to believe that they have not some nomen- 
clature among themselves. 

Whatever may be the case with regard to their names, it is certain that the Bosjes- 
mans have no idea of distinctions in rank, differing, however, from the natives which 
surround them. The Kaffir tribes are remarkable for the elaborate code of etiquette 
which they possess, and which could not exist unless social distinctions were definitely 
marked. The Hottentots have their head-men, who possess supreme power in the kraal, 
though they do not exhibit any external mark of dignity. But the Bosjesman has not 
the ae notion of rank, and affords the most complete example of anarchic life that 
can be conceived. 

In the small hordes of Bosjesmans who wander about the country, there is no chief, 
and not even a head-man. Each horde, as a general rule, consists of a single family, 
unless members of other hordes may choose to leave their own friends and join it. But 
the father of the family is not recognised as its head, much less does he exercise any 
power. The leadership of the kraal belongs to the strongest, and he only holds it until 
some one stronger than himself dispossesses him. 

It is the same with the social relations of life. 

Among the Kaffirs and Hottentots—espccially among the former—the women are 
jealously watched, and infidelity to the marriage compact is severely punished. This, 
however, is not the case with the Bosjesmans, who scarcely seem to recognise any such 
compact, the marriage tie being dissoluble at the will of the husband Although the man 
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can divorce his wife whenever he chooses, the wonian does not possess the same 
power—not because either party has any regard to the marriage tie, hut because 
he is the stronger of the two, and would beat her if she tried to go away without his 
permission. 

Even if a couple should he pleased with each other, and do not wish to separate, they 
cannot be sure that they will be allowed to remain together ; for if a man who is stronger 
than the husband chooses to take a fancy to the wife, he will take her away by force, and 
keep her, unless some one still stronger than himself happens to think that she will suit 
his taste. As to the woman herself, she is not consulted on the subject, and is either 
given up or retained without the least reference to her feelings. It is a curious fact, that 
in the various dialects of the Bosjesmans, there are no words that express the distinction 
between an unmarried girl or wife, one word heing indiscriminately used. 

In this extraordinary social condition the Bosjesman seems to have lived for centuries, 
and the earliest travellers in Southern Africa, who wrote accounts of the inhahitants of 
that strange land, have given descriptions which exactly tally with narratives which have 
been puhlished within the last few years. 

The character of the true Bosjesman seems to have undergone no change for many 
hundreds of years, Civilization has made no impression upon him. The Kaffirs, the 
Dutch, and the English have in turn penetrated into his country, and have driven him 
further into the wilderness, hut he has never suhmitted to either of these powerful foes, 
nor has he condescended to horrow from them any of the arts of civilization. 

Both Kaffirs and Hottentots have been in so far subjected to the inroads of civilization 
that they have placed themselves under the protection of the white colonists, and have 
learned from them to substitute the blanket for the kaross, and the gun for the spear or 
arrow. They have also acted as domestic servants to the white men, voluntarily hiring 
themselves for pay, and performing their work with willingness. But the Bosjesman has 
preserved his individuality, and while the Hottentots have become an essentially suh- 
servient race, and the Kaflirs have preferred vassalage to independence, he is still the wild 
man of the desert, as free, as untameable, as he was a thousand years ago. 

Kaffirs, Dutch, and English have taken young Bosjesmans into their service. The 
two former have made them their slaves ; the latter has tried to educate them into paid 
servants. Dut they have heen equally unsuccessful, and the Bosjesman servant cannot, 
as the saying is, he trusted further than he can he seen, and, hy ἃ wise master, not so far. 
His wild nature is strong within him, and, unless closely watched, he is apt to throw 
off all appearance of civilization, and return to the privations and the freedom of his 
native state. 

The principal use to which a Bosjesman servant is put is to serve the office of “ fore- 
louper,” 2.¢. the guide to the oxen. 

When a wagon is harnessed with its twelve or fourtcen oxen, the driver sits on the 
box—which really is a hox—and wields a most formidahle whip, but has no reins, his 
office being to urge, and not to guide. His own department he fulfils with a zest all 
his own. His terrific whip, with a handle like a salmon-rod, and a lash nearly as long 
as its line, can reach the foremost oxen of the longest team, and, when wielded hy an 
experienced driver, can cut a deep gash in the animal's hide, as if a knife, and not a 
whip, had been uscd. 

A good driver can deliver his stroke with equal certainty upon the furthest.ox or upon 
those that are just beneath him, and so well are the oxen aware of this, that the mere 
whistle of the plaited cord through the air, or the sliarp crack of its lash, will cause every 
ox in the team to hend itself to its work, as if it felt the stinging blow across its back, 
and the hot hlood trickling down its sides. 

But the driver will not condescend to guide the animals, that task being considered 
the lowest to which a human being can be put, and which is in consequence handed over 
to a Hottentot boy, or, preferahly, to a Bosjesman. The “fore-louper’s” business is to 
walk just in front of the leading oxen, and to pick out the track which is most suitahle for 
the wheels. There is now hefore ine a beautiful photograph of a harnessed wagon, with 
the driver on his seat, and the fore-louper in his place in front of the oxen. He is a very 
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little man, about four feet six inches in height, and, to judge from his face, may be of any 
age from sixteen to sixty. 

How the fore-louper will sometimes behave, if he thinks that his master is not an 
experienced traveller, may be seen from the following account by a traveller who has 
already been quoted :— 

“ My ‘leader ’ (as the boy is called who leads the two front oxen of tbe span), on my 
first wagon journey, was seashinan! he was about four feet high, and decidedly tbe 
uglicst specimen of the human race I ever beheld, without being deformed in body or 
limbs; the most prominent feature in his face was the mouth, with its buge, thick, sensual 
lips. The nose could scarcely be called a projection ; at all events, it was far less distin- 
guishable in the outline of the side face than the mouth; it was an inverted (or concave) 
Roman,—that is to say, tbe bridge formed a curve inwards; the nostrils were very wide 
a ren so that you seemed, by means of them, to look a considerable distance into 

is head. 

“With regard to the eyes, I am guilty of no exaggeration when I assert that you 
could not see tbe eyeballs at all. as you looked at his profile, but only the hollows which 
contained them; it was like looking at a mask when tbe eyes of the wearer are far re- 
moved from the orifices cut for them in the pasteboard. The cheek-bones were immense, 
the cheeks thin and bollow ; the forehead was low and shelving—in fact, he could scarcely 
be said to have a forehead at all. He was two or three shades from being black, and he 
had even less hair on his head than his countrymen generally ; it was composed of little 
tigbt woolly knots, with a considerable space of bare skin between each. 

“So much for the young gentleman’s features. The expression was diabolically bad, 
and his disposition corresponded to it. I firmly believe that the little wretch would have 
been guilty of any villany, or any cruelty, for the mere love of either. I found the only 
way to keep him in tbe slightest control was so inspire him with bodily fear—no easy 
task, seeing that bis hide was so tough that your arms would ache long before you pro- 
duced any keen sense of pain by thrasbing him. 

“On one occasion the wagon came to the brow of a hill, when it was the duty of the 
leader to stop the oxen, and see that the wheel was well locked. It may readily be 
imagined that a wagon which requires twelve oxen to draw it on level ground could not 
be held back by éwo oxen in its descent down a steep hill, unless with the wheel locked. 
My interesting Bushman, however, whom I had not yet offended in any manner, no sooner 
found himself at the top of the hill, tban be let go the oxen with a yell and ‘whoop,’ 
which set them off at a gallop down the precipitous steep. The wagon flew from side to 
side of tbe road, destined, apparently, to be smashed to atoms every moment, together with 
myself, its luckless occupant. I was dashed about, almost unconscious of what could be 
the cause, so suddenly had we started on our mad career. Heaven only knows how I 
escaped destruction, bnt we positively reached the bottom of the hill uninjured. 

“The Bushman was by the wagon-side in an instant, and went to his place at the 
oxen’s beads as coolly and unconcernedly as if he had just performed part of his ordinary 
duties. The Hottentot driver, on the contrary, came panting up, and looking aghast with 
horror at the fear he had felt. I jumped out of the wagon, seized my young savage by 
the collar of bis jacket, and with a heavy sea-cowhide whip I belaboured him with all 
my strength, wherein, I trust, the reader will think me justified, as the little wretch had 
inade tbe most barefaced attempt on my life. I almost thought my strength would be 
exhausted before I could get a sign from the young gentleman that he felt my blows, but 
at length he uttered a yell of pain, and I knew he had had enough. Next day I dropped 
him at a village, and declined his further services.” 

Missionaries have tried their best to convert tbe Bosjesman to Christianity, and have 
met witb as little success as those who have endeavoured to convert him to civilization. 
Indeed, the former almost presupposes some amount of the latter, and whatever may be 
done by training up a series of children, nothing can be done with tbose who have once 
tasted of the wild ways of desert life. 

The dress of the Bosjesman bears some resemblance to that of the Hottentot, but is, 
if possible, even more simple. 
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Like the Hottentot, the Bosjesman likes to cover his head, and generally wears a head- 
dress made of skin. Somctimes he pulls out the scanty tufts of hair to their fullest 
extent—an inch at the most—and plasters them with grease until they project stiffly from 
the head. Sometimes also he shaves a considerable portion of the head, and rubs red 
clay and grease so thickly into the remaining hair that it becomes a sort of a felt cap. 
To this odd head-dress he suspends all kinds of small ornaments, such as beads, fragments 
of ostrich shells, bright bits of metal, and othcr objects. 

When a Bosjesman kills a bird, he likes to cut off the head, and fasten that also to 
his hair-cap in such a manner that the beak projects over his forehead. Mr. Baines men- 
tions two Bosjesmans, one of whom wore the head of a secretary bird, and the other that 
of a crow. One of these little men seemed to be rather a dandy in his costume, as 
he also wore a number of white feathers, cut short, and stuck in his hair, where they 
radiated like so many curl-papers. 

As for dress, as we understand the word, all that the Bosjesman cares for is a kind 
of smal] triangular apron, the broad end of which is suspended to the belt in front, and 
the narrow end passed between the legs and tucked into the belt behind. Besides this 
apron, if it may be so called, the Bosjesman has generally a kaross, or mantle, made from 
the skin of some animal. This kaross is generally large enough to hang to nearly the 
feet when the wearer is standing upright, and its chief use is as an extemporized bed. 
Like the Hottentot, the Bosjesman rolls himself np in his kaross when he sleeps, gathering 
himself together into a very smal] compass, and thus covering himself completely with 
a mantle which would be quite inadequate to shelter a European of equal size. 

As to the women, their dress very much resembles that of tle Hottentot. They wear 
a piece of skin wrapped round their heads, and the usual apron, made of leather cut into 
narrow thongs. They also have the kaross, which is almost exactly like that of the men. 

These are the necessities of dress, but the female sex among this curious race are 
equally fond of finery with their more civilized sisters. Having but little scope for orna- 
ment in the apron and kaross, they place the greater part of their decoration on the head, 
and ornament their hair and countenances in the most extraordinary way. Water, as 
has been already observed, never touches their faces, which are highly polished with 
grease, so that they shine in the sunbeams with a lustre that is literally dazzling. To 
their hair they suspend various small ornaments, like those which have been mentioned 
as forming part of the men’s dress. Among these ornaments, the money-cowrie is often 
seen, and is much valued, because this shell does not belong to the coast, but is used as 
money, and is thus passed over a very great portion of Southern Africa as a sort of 
currency. 

A curious and very inconvenient ornament is mentioned by Burchell, and the reader 
will see that it bears some resemblance to the frontlet which is drawn on page 247. 

The girl who was wearing it had evidently a great idea of her own attractions, and 
indeed, according to the writer, she had some grounds for vanity. She had increased the 
power of her charms by rubbing her whole dress and person thickly with grease, while 
her arms and legs were so loaded with leathern rings, that she evidently had an admirer 
who was a successful hunter, as in no other way could she obtain these coveted decora- 
tions. Her hair was clotted with red ochre, and glittering with sibilo, while her whole 
person was perfumed with buchu. 

Her chief ornament, however, was a frontlet composed of three oval pieces of ivory, 
about as large as sparrow’s eggs, which were suspended from her head in such a way that 
one fell on her nose, and the other two on her cheeks. As she spoke, she coquettishly 
moved her head from side to side, so as to make these glittering ornaments swing about 
in a manner which she considered to be very fascinating. 

However, as the writer quaintly observes, “her vanity and affectation, great as they 
were, did not, asone may sometimes observe in both sexes in other countries, elate her, 
or produce any alteration in the tone of her voice, for the astonishing quantity of meat 
which she swallowed down, and the readiness with which she called out to her attendants 
for more, showed her to be resolved that no squeamishness should interfere on this 
occasion.” 
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As is the case with the Hottentots, the Bosjesman female is slightly and delicately 
formed while she is young, and for a few years is alinost a model of symmetry. But the 
season of beauty is very short, and in a few years after attaining womanhood the featurcs 
are contracted, sharpened, and wrinkled, while the limbs look like sticks more than arms 
and legs of a luman being. The accompanying illustration, which represents a Bosjes- 
man woman with her child, will give a good idea of the appearance which these people 
present. 

Even naturally, the bloom of youth would fade quickly, but the decay of youth is 
accelerated by constant hardships, uncertain supply of food, and a total want of personal 
cleanliness. The only relic of beauty that 
remains is the hand, which is marvellously 
small and delicate, and might be envied 
by the most refined lady in civilized 
countries, and which never becomes coarse 
or disfigured by hard work. 

The children of the Bosjesmans are 
quite as repulsive in aspeet as their elders, 
though in a different manner, being as 
stupendously thick in the body as their 
elders are shapelessly thin. Their little 
eyes, continually kept nearly closed, in 
order to exclude the sandilies, look as if 
they had retreated into the head, so com- 
pletely are they hidden by the projecting 
cheek-bones, and the fat that surrounds 
then. Their heads are preternaturally 
ugly, the skull projecting exceedingly be- 
hind, and the short woolly hair growing 
so low down on the forehead that they 
look as if they were afflicted with hydro- 
cephalus. In fact, they scarcely seem to 

MONA SAS DSCILD. be human infants at all, and are abso- . 
lutely repulsive, instead of being winning 
or attractive. They soon quit this stage of formation, and become thin-limbed and pot- 
bellied, with a prodigious fall in the back, which is, in fact, a necessary consequence of 
the former deformity. 

It is astonishing how soon the little things learn to lead an independent life. ΑἹ ἃ 
few montlis of age they crawl on the sand hke yellow toads of a larger size than usual, 
and by the time that they are a year old they run about frecly, with full use of arms as 
well as legs. Even before they have attained this age, they have learned to search for 
water bulbs whieh lie hidden under the sand, and tu serape them up with their hands 
and a short stick. 

From eight to fourteen scems to be the age at which these people are most attrac , 
tive. They have lost the thick shapelessness of infancy, the ungainliness of childhood, 
and have attained the ronunduess of youth, without having sunk into the repulsive 
attributes of age. 

At sixteen or seventeen they begin to show marks of age, and from that time to the 
end of their life seem to beconie more and more repulsive. At the age when our coe 
hegin to assume the attributes of manhood, and to exhibit finely-knit forms and well- 
developed muscles, the Bosjesman is beginning to show indications of senility. Furrows 
appear on his brow, his body becomes covered with wrinkles, and his abdomen falls loosely 
in suecessive folds. This singularly repnisive development is partly caused by the nature 
of the fuod which he eats, and of the irregularity with whieh he is supplied. He is always 
either hungry or gorged with food, and the natural consequence of such a mode of life is 
the unsightly formation whieh has been mentioned. As the Bosjesinan advances in years, 
the wrinkles on his body inerease in number and depth, and at last his whole body is so 
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covered with hanging folds of loose skin, that it is almost impossible for a stranger io 
know whether he is looking at a man or a woman. 

It has already been mentioned that the eyes of the Bosjesman are small, decply sunken 
in the head,and kept so tightly closed that they are scarcely perceptible. Yet the sight 
of the Bosjesman is absolutely marvellous in its penetration and precision. He needs no 
telescope, for his unaided vision is quite as effective as any ordinary telescope, and he has 
been known to decide upon the precise nature of objects which a European could not 
identify, even with the assistance of his glass. 

This power of eyesight is equalled by the delicacy of two other senses, those of hearing 
and smell, The Bosjesman’s ear catches the slightest sound, and his mind is instantly 
ready to take cognizance of it. He understands the sound of the winds as they blow over 
the land, the cry of birds, the rustling of leavcs, the hum of insects, and draws his own 
conclusions from them. His wide, flattened nostrils are equally sensitive to odours, and 
in some cases a Bosjesman trusts as much to his nose as to his eyes. 

Yet these senses, delicate as they may be, are only partially developed. The sense of 
smell, for example, which is so sensitive to odours which a civilized nosc could not per- 
ceive, is callous to the abominable emanations from his own body and those of his 
comrades, neither are the olfactory nerves blunted by any amount of pungent snuff. The 
sense of taste scems almost to be in abeyance, for the Bosjesman will eat with equal relish 
meat which has been just killed, and which is tough, stringy, and juiceless, or that which 
has been killed for several days, and is in a tolerably advanced state of putrefaction, 
‘Weather seems to have little effect on him, and the sense of pain seems nearly as blunt 
as it is in the lower animals, a Bosjesman caring nothing for injuries which would at 
once prostrate any ordinary European. 
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THE BOSJESMAN—Continued. 
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HAVING now glanced at the general appearance of the Bosjesman, we will rapidly review 
the course of his ordinary life. 

Of houses or homes he is nearly independent. A rock cavern is a favourite house 
with the Bosjesman, who finds all the shelter he needs, without being obliged to exert any 
labour in preparing it. But there are many parts of the country over which he roams, in 
which there are no rocks, and consequently no caves. 

In such cases, the Bosjesman imitates the hare, and makes a “form” in which he 
conceals himself. He looks out fora suitable bush, creeps into it, and bends the boughs 
down so as to form a tent-like covering. The mimosa trees are favourite resorts with the 
Bosjesman, and it has been well remarked, that after a bush has been much used, and the 
young twigs begin to shoot upwards, the whole bush bears a great resemblance to a huge 
bird's nest. The resemblance is increased by the habit of the Bosjesman of lining these 
primitive houses with hay, dried leaves, wool, and other soft materials. The Tarconanthus 
forms the usual resting-place of these wild men, its pliant branches being easily bent into 
the required shape. 

These curious dwellings are not only used as houses, but are employed as lurking- 
places, where the Bosjesman can lie concealed, and whence he Jaunches his tiny but deadly 
arrows at the animals that may pass near the treacherous bush. It is in consequence of 
this simple mode of making houses that the name of Bosjesman, or Bushman, has been 
given to this group of South African savages. This, of course, is the Dutch title ; their 
name, as given by themselves, is Saqua. 

In places where neither rocks not bushes are to be found, these easily contented people 
are at no loss for a habitation, but make one by the simple process of scratching a hole in 
the ground, and throwing up the excavated earth to windward. Sometimes they become 
rather luxurious, and make a further shelter by fixing a few sticks in the ground, and 
throwing over them a mat or a piece of hide, which will answer as a screen against 
the wind. In this hole a wonderful number of Bosjesmans will contrive to stow them- 
selves, rolling their kaross round their body in the peculiar manner which has already been 
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mentioned. The slight screen forms their only protection against the wind—the kaross 
their sole defence against the rain. 

___ When a horde of Bosjesmans has settled for a time in a spot which promises good 
hunting, they generally make tent-like houses by fixing flexible sticks in the ground, 
bending them so as to force them to assnme a cage-like form, and then covering them with 
simple mats made of reeds. These huts are almost exactly like the primitive tents in 
which the gipsies of our own conntry invariably live, and which they prefer to the most 
sumptuous chamber that wealth, luxury, and art can provide. 

So much for his houses. As to his food, the Bosjesman fiuds no difficulty in sup- 
plying himself with all that he needs’) His wants are indeed few, for there is scarcely 
anything which a human being can eat without being poisoned, that the Bosjesman does 
not use for food, He has not the least prejudice against any kind of edible substance, 
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and, provided that it is capable of affording nourishment, he asks nothing more. His 
luxuries are comprised in two words—tobacco and brandy ; but food is a necessary of 
life, and is not looked upon in any other light. 

There is not a beast, and I believe not a bird, that a Bosjesman will not eat. Suakes 
and other reptiles are common articles of diet, and insects are largely used as food by this 
people. Locusts and white ants are the favourite insects, but the Bosjesman is in no wise 
fastidious, and will eat almost any insect that he can catch. Roots, too, form a large 
portion of the Bosjesman’s diet, and he can discover the water-root without the 
assistance of a baboon. 

_ Thus it happens that the Bosjesman can live where other men would perish, and to 
him the wild desert is a congenial home. All that he needs is plenty of space, because 
he never cultivates the ground, nor breeds sheep or cattle, trusting entirely for his food to 
the casual productions of the earth, whether they be animal or vegetable. 

It has already been mentioned that the Bosjesman obtains his meat by hunting. 

Though one of the best hunters in the world, the Bosjesman, like the Hottentat, to 
whom he is nearly related, has no love of the chase, or, indeed, for any kind of exertion, 
and would not take the trouble to pursue the various animals on which he lives, if he 
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could obtain their flesh withont the trouble of hunting them. Yet, when he has fairly 
started on the chase, there is no man more doggedly persevering ; and even the Esquimaux 
seal-hunter, who will sit for forty-eight hours with harpoon in hand, cannot surpass him 
in endurance. 

Small as he is, he will match himself against the largest and the fiercest animals 
of Southern Africa, and proceeds with perfect equanimity and certainty of success to the 
chase of the elephant, the rhinoceros, the lion, and the leopard. The former animals, 
whose skins are too tough to be pierced with his feeble weapons, hc entraps by sundry 
ingenious devices, while the latter fall victims to the deadly poison with which his arrows 
are imbued. The skill of the Bosjesman is severely tested in the chase of the ostrich, a 
bird which the swiftest horse can barely overtake, and which is so wary as well as swift, 
that a well-mounted hunter, armed with the best rifle, thinks himself fortunate when he 
ean kill one. 

The little Bosjesman has two modes of killing these birds. If he happens to find one 
of their enormous nests while the parent birds are away, he approaches it very cautiously, 
lest his track should be seen by the ever-watchful ostrich, and burics himself in the sand 
among the eggs. The reader will doubtless remember that several ostriches deposit their 
eggs in one nest, and that the nest in question is simply scraped in the sand, and is of 
enormous dimensions. 

Here the tiny hunter will lie patiently until the sun has gone down, when he knows 
that the parent birds will return to the nest. As they approach in the distance, he care- 
fully fits a poisoned arrow to his bow, and directs its point towards the advancing 
ostriches. As soon as they come within range, he picks out the bird which has the 
plumpest form and the most luxuriant plumage, and with a single arrow seals its fate. 

The chief drawback to this mode of hunting is, that the very act of discharging the 
arrow reveals the form of the hunter, and frightens the other birds so much that a second 
shot is scarcely to be obtained, and the Bosjesman is forced to content himself with one 
dead bird and the whole of the eggs. 

Fortunately, he is quite indifferent as to the quality of the eggs. He does not very 
much care if any of them should be addled, and will eat with perfect composure an egg 
which would alarm an European at six paces distance. Neither does he object to the eggs 
if they should be considerably advanced in hatching, and, if anything, rather fancies him- 
self fortunate in procuring a young and tender bird without the trouble of chasing and 
catching it. Then the egg-shells, when the contents are removed, are most valuable for 
many purposes, and specially for the conveyance of water. 

For this latter purpose they are simply invaluable. The Bosjesmans always contrive 
to have a supply of water, but no one except themselves has the least notion where it is 
stored. If a Bosjesinan kraal is attacked, and the captives interrogated as to the spot 
where the supply of water has been stored, they never betray the precious secret, but 
always pretend that they have nonc, and that they are on the point of dying with 
thirst, Yet, at some quict hour of the night, a little yellow woman is tolerably sure to 
creep to their sides, and give them a plentiful draught of water, while their captors are 
trying to lull their thirst by sleep. 

How they utilize their ege-shells of water, the reader will see in another place. 

The eyes of the ostrich are keen enough, but those of the Bosjesman are keener, and 
if the small hunter, perched on his rocky observatory, happens to catch a glimpse of 
a number of ostriches in the far distance, he makes up his mind that in a few hours 
several of those birds will have fallen before the tiny bow and the envenomed arrow 
which it projects. 

He immediately creeps back to his apology for a hut, and there finds a complete 
hunter's suit, which he has prepared in readiness for such an occasion. It consists of the 
skin of an ostrich, without the legs, and having a stick passed up the neck. The skin 
of the body is stretched over a kind of saddle, which the maker has adapted to his own 
shoulders, 

He first rubs his yellow legs with white chalk, and then fixes the decoy skin on his 
back, taking care to do it in such a manner, that although it is quite firm as long as it 
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has to be worn, it can be thrown off in a moment. The reason for this precaution will 
be seen presently. 

He then takes his bow and arrows, and sets off in pursuit of the ostriches, using all 
possible pains to approach them in such a direction that the wind may blow from them 
to him. Were he to neglect this precaution, the watchful birds would soon detect him 
by the scent, and dash away where he could not possibly follow them, 

As soon as the ostriches see a strange bird approaching, they cease from feeding, 
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gather together, and gaze suspiciously at their supposed companion. Were the disguised 
hunter to approach at once, the birds would take the alarm, sv he runs about here and 
there, lowering the head to the ground, as if in the act of feeding, but always contriving 
to decrease the distance between himself ond the birds, At last he manages to come 
within range, and when he has crept tolerably close to the selected victim, he suddenly 
allows the head of the decoy-skin to fall to the ground, snatches up an arrow, speeds it 
ou its deadly mission, and instantly raises the head again. 

The stricken bird dashes off in a fright on receiving the wound, and all its com- 
panions run with it, followed by the disguised Bosjesman. Presently the wounded bird 
begins to slacken its speed, staggers, and falls to the ground, thus allowing the hunter to 
come up to the ostriches as they are gazing on their fallen companion, and permitting him 
to secure another victim. Generally, a skilful hunter will secure four out of five ostriches 
by this method of hunting, but it sometimes happens that the birds discover that there 
is something wrong, and make an attack on the apparent stranger. An assault from so 
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powerful a bird is no trifle, as a blow from its legis enough to break the limb of a powerful 
man, much more of so small and feeble a personage as a Bosjesman hunter. 

Then comes the value of the precaution which has just been mentioned. As soon as 
he finds the fraud discovered, the hunter runs round on the windward side of the ostriches, 
80 as to give them his scent. They instantly take the alarm, and just in that moment 
when they pause in their contemplated attack, and meditate immediate flight, the Bosgjes- 
man flings off the now useless skin, seizes his weapons, and showers his arrows with 
marvellous rapidity among the frightened birds. 

In this way are procured a very large proportion of the ostrich feathers which are sent 
to the European market, and the lady who admires the exquisite contour and beautiful 
proportions of a good ostrich plume, has seldom any idea that it was procured by a little 
yellow man disguised in an ostrich skin, with bow and arrows in his hand, and his legs 
rubbed with chalk. 

After he has plncked the feathers, he has a very ingenious mode of preserving them 
from injury. He takes hollow reeds, not thicker than an ordinary drawing pencil, and 
pushes the feathers into them as far as they will go. He then taps the end of the reeds 
against the ground, and, by degrees, the feather works its own way into the protecting 
tube, In this tube the feathers are carried about, and it is evident that a considerable 
number of them can be packed so as to make an easy load for a man. 

When they kill an ostrich, they prepare from it a substance of a rather remarkable 
character. Before the bird is dead, they cut its throat, and then tie a ligature firmly 
over the wound, so as to prevent any blood from escaping. The wretched bird thus bleeds 
inwardly, and the flow of blood is promoted by pressing it and rolling it from side to 
side, Large quantities of mixed blood and fat are thus collected in the distensible crop, 
and, when the bird happens to be in particularly good condition, nearly twenty pounds of 
this snbstance are furnished by a single ostrich. The natives value this strange mixture 
very highly, and think that it is useful in a medicinal point of view. 

The shell of the ostrich egg is nearly as valuable to the Bosjesman as its contents, and 
in some cases is still more highly valued. Its chief use is as a water vessel, for which it 
is admirably adapted. The women have the task of filling these shells; a task which is 
often a very labourious one when the water is scanty. 

Jn common with many of the kindred tribes, they have a curious method of obtaining 
water when there is apparently nothing but mud to be found. They take a long reed, 
and tie round one end of it a quantity of dried grass. This they push as deeply as they 
conveniently can into the muddy soil, and allow it to remain there until the water has 
penetrated through the primitive filter, and las risen in the tube. They then apply their 
lips to the tube, and draw into their months as much water as they ean contain, and then 
discharge it into an empty ecg-shell by means of another reed ; or, if they do not possess 
a second reed, a slight stick will answer the purpose if managed carefully. 

When filled, the small aperture that has been left in each egg is carefully closed by 
a tuft of grass very tightly forced into it, and the women have to undertake the labour of 
carrying their heavy load homewards. 

There is one mode of using these egg-shells which is worthy of mention. 

The Bosjesmans are singularly ingenious in acting as spies. They will travel to great 
distances in order to find out if there is anything to be stolen, and they have a method 
of communicating with each other by means of the smoke of a fire that constitutes a very 
perfect telegraph. The Australian savage has a similar system, and it is really remarkable 
that two races of men, who are certainly among the lowest examples of hnmanity, should 
possess an accomplishment which implies no small amount of mental capability. 

Property to be worth stealing by a Bosjesman must mean something which can be 
eaten, and almost invariably takes the shape of cattle. Thus, to steal cattle is perhaps 
not so difficult a business, but to transport them over a wide desert is anything but 
easy, and could not be accomplished, even by ἃ Bosjesman without the exercise of much 
forethought. 

Tn the first place, the Bosjesman is very careful of the direction in which he makes 
his raids, and will never steal cattle in places whence he is likely to be followed by the 
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aggrieved owners, He prefers to carry off animals that are separated from his own district 
by a dry and thirsty desert, over which horses cannot pass, and which will tire out any 
pursuers on foot, because they cannot carry with them enough water for the journey. 

When his plans are laid, and his line of march settled, he sends the women along it, 
with orders to bury ostrich egg-shells full of water at stated distances, the locality of each 
being signified by certain marks which none but himself can read. As soon as this pre- 
caution is taken, he starts off at his best pace, and, being wonderfully tolerant of thirst, 
he and his companions reach their destination without msking any very great diminution 
in the stock of water. They then conceal themselves until nightfall, their raids never 
taking place in the day-time. 
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In the dead of night they slink into the cattle pen, silently killing the watchman, if 
one should be on guard, and select the best animals, which they drive off. The whole of 
the remainder they either kill or maim, the latter being the usual plsn, as it saves their 
srrows. But, if they should be interrupted in their proceedings, their raid is not the less 
fatal, for, even in the hurry of flight, they will discharge a poisoned arrow into every 
snimal, so that not one is left. 

_ We will suppose, however, that their plans are successful, and that they have got 
fairly off with their plunder. 

They know that they cannot conceal the tracks of the cattle, and do not attempt to 
do so, but push on as fast as the animals can be urged, so as to get a long start of their 
pursuers. When they are fairly on the track, some of their number go in advance, to 
the first station, dig up the water-vessels, and wait the arrival of the remainder. The 
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cattle are supplied with as much water as can be spared for them, in order to give them 
strength and willingness for the journey ; the empty vessels are then tied on their backs, 
and they are again driven forward. In this manner they pass on from station to station 
until they arrive at their destination. 

Should, however, the pursuers come up with them, they abandon the cattle at once ; 
invariably leaving a poisoned arrow in each by way of a parting gift, and take to flight 
with such rapidity, that the pursuers know that it is useless to follow them. 

The needless destruction which they work among the cattle, which to a Hottentot or 
a Kaflir are almost the breath of life, has exasperated both these people to such a degree 
that they will lay aside for a time their differences, and unite in aiming the Bosjesman, 
who is equally hated by both. This, however, they do with every precaution, knowing full 
well the dangerous character of the enenties against whom they are about to advance, and 
not attempting any expedition unless their numbers are very strong indeed. 

Of systematic warfare the Bosjesmans know nothing, although they are perhaps the 
most dangcrous cnemies that a man can have, his first knowledge of their presence being 
the clang of the bow, and the sharp whirring sound of the arrow. Sometimes a horde of 
Bosjesmans will take offence at some Hottentot or Kaflir tribe, and will keep up a 
desultory sort of skirmish for years, during which time the foe knows not what a quiet 
night means. 

The Bosjesmans dare not attack their enemies in open day, neither will they venture 
to match themselves in fair warfare against any considerable number of antagonists, But 
not a man dares to stray from the protection of the huts, unless accompanied by armed 
comrades, knowing that the cnnning enemies are always lurking in the neighbourhood, 
and that a stone, or bush, or tree, will afford cover to a Bosjesman These tiny but 
formidable warriors will even conceal themselves in the sand, if they fancy that stragglers 
may pass in that direction, and the puff-adder itself is not more invisible, nor its fangs 
more deadly, than the lurking Bosjesman. 

On the bare cliffs they can conceal themselves with marvellous address, their yellow 
skins being so like the colour of the rocks that they are scarcely visible, even when there 
is no cover. Moreover, they have a strange way of huddling themselves up in a bundle, 
so as to look like conical heaps of leaves and sticks, without a semblance of humanity 
about them. 

Open resistance they seldom offer, generally scattering and escaping in all directions if 
a direct charge is made at them, even if they should be assailed by one solitary enemy 
armed only with a stick. But they will hang about the outskirts of the hostile tribe for 
months together, never gathering themselves into a single band which can be assaulted 
and conquered, but separating themselves into little parties of two or three, against whom 
it would be absurd for the enemy to advance in force, which cannot be conquered by equal 
numbers, and yet which are too formidable to be left unmolested, 

The trouble and annoyance which a few Bosjesmans can inflict upon a large body of 
enemics is almost incredible, The warriors are forced to be always on the watch, and 
never venture singly without their camp, while the women and children have such a 
dread of the Bosjesmans, that the very mention of the name throws them into paroxysms 
of terror. 

The difficulty of attacking these pertinacious enemies is very much increased by the 
nomad character of the Bosjesinans, The Hottentot tribes can move a village in half a 
day, but the Bosjesmans, who can exist without fixed habitations of any kind, and whose 
inost elaborate houses are far simpler than the worst specimens of Hcttentot architecture, 
can remove themselves and their habitations whenever they choose; and, if necessary, 
can abolish their rude houses altogether, so as not to afford the least sign of their 
residence. 

Sometimes, but very rarely, the Kaflirs, exasperated by repeated losses at the hands 
of the Bosjesmans, have determined to trace the delinquents to their home, and to extirpate 
the entire community. The expedition is one which is fraught with special danger, as 
there is no weapon which a Kaftir dreads more than the poisoned arrow of the Bosjesman. 
In such cases the overwhelming numbers of the assailants and the absolute necessity of 
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the task which they have set themselves, are sure to lead to ultimate success, and neither 
nien nor women are spared. 

The very young children are sometimes carried off and made to act as slaves, but, as 
a general rule, the Kaffirs look upon the Bosjesmans much as if they were a set of 
venonious serpents, and kill them all with as little compunction as they would feel in 
destroying a family of cobras or pufl-adders. 

It has been mentioned that the Bosjesmans will seldom offer any resistance in open 
fight. Sometimes however, they will do so, but only in case of being driven to bay, 
preferring usually to lie in wait, nnd in the dead of night to steal upon their foes, send 
a few poisoned arrows amony them, and steal away under cover of the darkness, 
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Yet when flight is uscless, and they are fairly at bay, they accept the position, and 
become as terrible foes as can be met; losing all sense of fear, and fighting with desperate 
courage. A small band of them has often been known to fight a large party of enemies, 
and to continue their struggles until every man has been killed. On one such occasion, 
all had been killed except one man, who had ensconced himself so closely behind a stone 
that his enemies could not manage to inflict a mortal wound. With his bow he drew 
towards him the unspent arrows of his fallen kinsmen, and, though exhausted by loss 
of blood from many wounds on his limbs, he continued to hurl the arrows at his foes, 
accompanying each with some abusive epithet. It was not until many of his enemies 
had fallen by his hand, that he exposed himself to a mortal blow. 

On reference to the illustration, the reader will see that several of the fallen warriors 
have arrows stuck in their head-dress, This is a enrions custom of the Bosjesman, 
who likes to have his arrows ready to hand, and for this purpose carries them in his 
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head-dress, just as an old-fashioned clerk carries his pen behind his ear. Generally 
he keeps them in his quiver with their points reversed, but, when he is actively engaged 
in fighting, he takes them out, turns the points with their poisoned ends ontwards, 
and arranges them at each side of his head, so that they project like a couple of skeleton 
fans. 

They give a most peculiar look to the features, and are as sure an indication of danger 
as the spread hood of the cobra, or the menancing “whirr” of the rattlesnake. He makes 
great use of them in the war of words, which in Southern Africa seems invariably to 
accompany the war of weapons, and moves them just as a horse moves his cars. With 
one movement of the head he sends them all forward like two horns, and with another 
he shakes them open in a fan-like form, accompanying each gesture with rapid frowns 
like those of an angry baboon, and with a torrent of words that are eloquent enough to 
those who understand them. 

He does not place all his arrows in his head-dress, but keeps a few at hand in the 
quiver. These he uses when he has time for a deliberate aim. But, if closely pressed, 
he snatches arrow after arrow out of his head-dress, fits them to the string, and slioots 
them with a rapidity that seems almost incredible. I have seen a Bosjesman send three 
successive arrows into a mark, and do it so quickly that the three were discharged in 
less than two seconds. Indeed, the three sounds followed one another as rapidly as three 
blows could have been struck with a stick. 

Traversing the country unceasingly, the Bosjesman would not be fit for his ordinary 
life if he could be stopped by snch an obstacle as a river; and it is accordingly fonnd that 
they can all swim. As the rivers are often swift and strong, swimming across them in 
a straight line would be impossible bunt for an invention which is called * Houte-paard,” 
or wooden horse. This is nothing more than a piece of wood six or seven feet in length, 
with a peg driven into one end. When the swimmer crosses a stream, he places this peg 
against his right shoulder so that the wood is under his body, and helps to support it. How 
this machine works may be seen from the following anecdote by Dr. Lichstenstein, which 
not only illustrates the point in question, but presents the Bosjesmans in a more amiable 
light than we are generally accustomed to view them. 

“A hippopotamus had been killed, and its body lashed to the bank with leathern 
ropes. The stream, however, after the fashion of African streams, had risen suddenly, 
and the current swept downwards with such force, that it tore asunder the ropes in 
qnestion, and carried off the huge carcase. Some Bosjesinans went along the bank to 
discover the lost animal, and at last found it on the other bank, and having crossed the 
river, carrying with them the ends of some stout ropes, they tried unsuccessfully to tow 
the dead animal to the other side. 

“Some other means of accomplishing the proposed end were now to be devised, and 
many were suggested, but none found practicable, The hope of retrieving the prize, 
however, induced a young colonist to attempt swimming over; but, on account of the vast 
force of the stream, he was constrained to return ere he had reached a fourth part of the 
way. In the meantime, the two Bosjesmans who had attained the other side of the water, 
having made a large fire, cut a quantity of the fat off the monster's back, which they 
baked and ate most voraciously. 

“This sight tempted five more of the Bosjesmans to make a new essay. Each took 
a light flat piece of wood, which was fastened to the right shoulder, and under the arm; 
when in the water the point was placed directly across the stream, so that the great force 
of water must come upon that, while the swimmer, with the left arm and the feet, 
struggled against the stream, in the same manner as a ship with spread sails, when, 
according to the sailor’s language, it sails before the wind. They arrived quicker than 
the first, and almost without any effort, directly to the opposite point, and immediately 
applied all their strength, though in vain, to loosening the monster from the rock on 
which it hung, 

“ In the meantime, a freed slave, belonging to the Governor's train, an eager, spirited 
young fellow, and a very expert swimmer, had the boldness to attempt following the 
savages without any artificial aid, and got, though slowly, very successfully about half- 
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way over. Here however, his strength failed him; he was carried away and sunk, but 
appeared again above the water, struggling with his little remaining powers to reach the 
shore. All efforts were in vain; he was forced to abandon himself to. the stream; but 
luckily, at a turn in the river, which soon presentcd itself, he was carried to the land 
half dead. 

“The Bosjesmans, when they saw his situation, quitted their fire, and hastening to his 
assistance, arrived at the spot just as he crawled on shore, exhausted with fatigue, and 
stiffened with cold. It was ἃ truly affecting sight to behold the exertions made by the 
savages to recover him. They threw their skins over him, dried him, and rubbed him 
with their hands, and, when he began somewhat to revive, carried him to the fire and 
laid him down by it. They then made him a bed with their skins, and put more wood 
on the fire, that he might be thoroughly warmed, rubbing his benumbed limbs over with 
the heated fat of the river-horse. But evening was now coming on, and, in order to 
wait for the entire restoration of the unfortunate adventurer, it was necessary for the 
whole party to resolve on passing the night where they were. Some of the Bosjesmans 
on this side exerted themselves to carry the poor man’s clothes over to him, that 
he might not be prevented by the cold from sleeping, and recovering strength for 
his return. 

“Early the next morning the Bosjesmans were seen conducting their protegé along the 
side of the stream, to seek out some more convenient spot for attempting to cross it. 
They soon arrived at one where there was a small island in the river, which would of 
course much diminish the fatigue of crossing; a quantity of wood was then fastened 
together, on which he was laid, and thus the voyage commenced. 

“The young man, grown timid with the danger from which he had escaped, could not 
encounter the water again without great apprehension ; he with the whole party, however, 
arrived very safely and tolerably quick at the island, whence, with the assistance of his 
two friends, he commenced the second and most toilsome part of the undertaking. Two 
of the Bosjesmans kept on each side of the bundle of wood, while the young man himself 
exerted 41] his remaining powers to push on his float. 

“When they reached a bank in the river,on which they were partially aground, 
having water only up to the middle, he was obliged to stop and rest awhile ; but by this 
time he was so completely chilled, and his limbs were so benumbed with the cold, that it 
seemed alinost impossible for him to proceed. In vain did his comrades, who looked 
anxiously on to see the termination of the adventure, call to him to take courage, to make, 
without delay, yet one more effort; he, as well as an old Bosjesman, the best swimmer of 
the set, seemed totally to have lost all thought or presence of mind. 

“ At this critical moment, two of the Bosjesmans who had remained on our side of the 
water were induced, after some persuasion, to undertake the rescue of these unfortunate 
adventurers. <A larze bundle of wood was fastened together with the utmost despatch ; on 
the end of this they laid themselves, and to the middle was fastened a cord; this was 
held by those on shore, so that it might not fall into the water and incommode them in 
swimming, 

“ It was astonishing to see with what promptitude they steered directly to the right 
spot, and came, notwithstanding the rapidity of the stream, to the unfortunate ebjects they 
sought. The latter had so far lost all coolness and presence of mind, that they had not the 
sense immediately to lay hold of the cord, and their deliverers were in the utmost danger 
of being carried away the next moment by the stream. At this critical point, the third, 
who was standing on the bank, seized the only means remaining to save his companions. 
He pushed them before him into the deep water, and compelled them once more, in 
conjunction with him, to put forth all their strength, while the other two struggled with 

ΕἸΣ utmost might against the stream. In this manner he at length succeeded in making 
them catch hold of the rope, by means of which all five were ultimately dragged in safety 
to the shore.” 

We will now proceed to the weapons with which the Bosjesman kills his prey and 
fights his enemies. 

The small but terrible arrows which the Bosjesman uses with such deadly effect are 
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constructed with very great care, and the neatness with which they are made is really 
surprising, when we take into consideration the singularly inefficient tools which are 
used, 

The complete arrow is about eighteen inches in length, and it is made of four distinct 
parts. First, we have the shaft, which is a foot or thirteen inches long, and not as thick 
as an ordinary black-lead pencil. This is formed from the common Kafiir reed, which, 
when dry, is both strong and light. At eitber end it is bound firmly with the split and 
flattened intestine of some animal, which is put on when wet, and when dry, shrinks 
closely, and is very hard and stiff. One end is simply cut off transversely, and the other 
notched in order to receive the bowstring. 

Next comes a piece of bone, usually that of the 
ostrich, about three inches in length. One end of it 
is passed into the open end of the shaft, and over the 
other is slipped a short picce of reed, over which 
astrong “wrapping” of intestine has been placed. 
This forms a socket for the true head of the arrow— 
the piece of ostrich bone being only intended to give 
the needful weight to the weapon. 

The head itself is made of ivory, and is shaped 
much like the piece of bone already described. One 
end of it is sharpened, so that it can be slipped into 
the reed socket, and the other is first bound with 
intestine, and then a notch, about the eighth of an 
inch deep, is made in it. This noteh is for the reeep- 
tion of the triangular piece of flattened iron, which 
we may call the blade. 

. The body of the arrow is now complete, and all 
that is required is to add the poison which makes it 
so formidable. The poison, which is fist reduced to 
the consistency of glue, is spread tbickly over the 
entire head of the arrow, including the base of the 
head. Before it has quite dried, a short spike of iron 
or quill is pushed into it, the point being directed 
backwards, so as to form a barb. If the arrow 
strikes a human being, and he pulls it out of the 
wound, the iron blade, which is but lcosely attached 
to the head, is nearly sure to come off and remain 
inthe wound. The little bab is added for the same 
purpose, and, even if the arrow itself be inmediately 
extracted, enough of the poison remains in the wound 
to cause death. 

But it is not at all likely that the arrow will be 
extracted. The bead is not fastened permauently to 
the shaft, but is only loosely slipped into it. Con- 
; sequently the shaft is pulled away easily enough, but 
᾿ 7 the head is left in the wound, and affords no handle 

a wherehy it can be extracted. As may be seen from 
9 the illustration, a considerable amount of the poison 
eg, is used upon each arrow. 

This little barb, or barblet, if the word may be 
used, is searcely as large as one nib of an ordinary 
quill pen, and lies so close to the arrow that it 
would not be scen by an inexperienced cye. In form it is triangular, the broader end 
being pressed into the poison, and the pointed end directed backwards, and lying almost 
parallel with the shaft. It hardly seems capable of being dislodged in the wound, but 
the fact is, that the poison is always soft in a warm climate, and so allows the barb, 
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which is very slightly inserted, to remain in the wound, a portion of poison of course 
adhering to its base. 

This is the usual structure of a good arrow, but the weapons are not exactly alike. 
Some of them have only a single piece of bone by way of a head, while many are 
not armed with the triangular blade. Arrows that possess this blade are intended 
for war, and are not employed in the peaceful pursuit of game. Hunting arrows 
have the head shaped much like a spindle, or, to speak more familiarly, like the street 
boy's “cat,” being tolerably thick in the middle and tapering to a point at each end. 
When not in actual use, the Bosjesman reverses the head, so that the poisoned end is 
received into the hollow shaft, and thus is debarred from doing useless harm, These 
heads are not nearly as thick as those which are used for war, neither do they need as 
much poison. 

The specimens which are shown in the illustration were taken from the dead body of 
their owner, and were kindly sent to me by H. Dennett, Esq. They are peculiarly 
yaluable, because they are in all stages of manufacture, and show the amount of labour 
and care which is bestowed on these weapons. There is first the simple reed, having both 
ends carefully bound with sinew to prevent it from splitting. Then comes a reed with a 
piece of bone inserted in one end. On the next specimen a small socket is formed at the 
end of the bone, in order to receive the ivory head; and so the arrows proceed until the 
perfect weapon is seen. 

As to the poison which is used in arming the arrows, it is of two kinds. That which 
is in ordinary use is made chiefly of vegetable substances, such as the juice of certain 
euphorbias, together with the matter extracted from the poison-gland of the puff adder, 
cobra, and other venomous serpents. In procuring this latter substance they are singularly 
courageous. 

When a Bosjesman sees a serpent which can be used for poisoning arrows, he does not 
kill it at once, but steals quietly to the spot where he is lying, and sets his foot on his 
neck. The snake, disturbed from the lethargic condition which is common to all reptiles, 
starts into furious energy, and twists and struggles and hisses, and does all in its power to 
inflict a wound on its foe. This is exactly what the Bosjesman likes, and he excites the 
serpent to the utmost pitch of fury before he kills it, The reason of this conduct is, that 
the desire to bite excites the poison-gland, and causes it to secrete the venomous substance 
in large quantities. 

The Bosjesmans say that not only is the poison increased in volume, but that its 
venomous properties are rendered more deadly by exciting the anger of the reptile before 
it is killed. The materials for making this poison are boiled down in a primitive kind of 
pot made of a hollowed sandstone, and when thoroughly inspissatcd, it assumes the colour 
and consistency of pitch. It is put on very thickly, in some parts being about the eighth 
of an inch thick, In some arrows, the little triangular head is only held in its place by 
the poison itself, being merely loosely slipped into a notch and then cemented to the shaft 
with the poison. In this case it acts as a barb, and remains in the wound when the arrow 
is withdrawn. 

In this climate the poison becomes hard, and is exceedingly brittle, cracking in various 
directions, and being easily pulverized by being rubbed between the fingers. But in the 
comparatively hot temperature of Southern Africa it retains its soft tenacity, and even in 
this country it can be softened before a fire and the cracked portions mended. 10 is very 
bitter, and somewhat aromatic in taste, and in this respect much resembles the dreaded 
wourali poison of tropical Guiana. 

In some places the poison bulb is common, and in its prime it is very conspicuous, 
being recognised at a considerable distance by the blue undulated leaves which rise, as 
it were, out of the ground, and spread like a fan. Soon, however, the leaves fall off and 
τὸν up, and nothing is seen but a short, dry stalk, which gives little promise of the bulb 

ow. 

Tn some parts of the Bosjesmans’ country, the juice of amaryllis is used for poisoning 
arrows, like that of enphorbia, and is then mixed with the venom extracted from a large 
black spider, as well as that which is obtained from serpents. An antidote for this mixed 
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poison is not at present known to white men, and whether the Bosjesmans are acquainted 
with one is at present unknown. 

It would be a great boon, not only to science, but to the inhabitants of that part of 
Africa, if a remedy could be discovered, inasmuch as such a discovery would at once 
deprive the Bosjesmans of the only means whereby he can render himself terrible to 
those who live in his neighbourhood. Property would then be rendered comparatively 
safe, and the present chronic state of irregular warfare would be exchanged for peace and 

niet. 
᾿ The two-fold nature of the poison, however, renders such a discovery a matter of 
exceeding difficulty, as the antidote must be equally ahle to counteract the vegetahle 
poison as well as the animal venom, 

Terrible as is this mixed poison, the Bosjesman has another which is far more cruel in 
its effects. If a human being is wounded with an arrow armed with this poison, he 
suffers the most intolerable agony, and soon dies. Even if a small portion of this poison 
should touch ἃ seratch in the skin, the result is eae dreadful, and, in Living- 
stone’s graphic words, the sufferer “cuts himself, calls for his mother’s breast, as if he were 
returned in idea to his childhood again, or flies from human hahitations a raging maniac.” 
The lion suffers in much the saine way, raging through the woods, and hiting the trees ond 
the ground in the extremity of his pain. Ξ 

6 poison which produces such terrible effects is simply the juice which exudes from 
a certain grub, called the N’gwa, or K’aa—the former title being used hy Dr. Livingstone, 
and the latter hy Mr. Baines, who has given great attention to this dread insect. His 
account of the insect is as follows :— 

There is a tree called the Maruru papeerie, which is about the size of an ordinary el 1, 
but which has its stems and branches covered with thorns. The wood of this tree is of 
very soft texture. Upon the Maruru papeerie are found the poison grubs, which are of a 
pale fiesh colour, something like that of the silkworm, and about three-quarters of an inch 
in length. 

One curious point in its hahits is the singular covering with which it is invested. 
“ We were much puzzled hy a covering of green matter similar in colour to the leaf it 
feeds on. At first we thought it was the first skin peeling off, as it lay in loose rolls 
parallel to the muscular rings of the body; it seemed gradually driven forward towards 
the head, where it formed a shield or hood, portions hreaking off 2s it dried, and being 
replaced hy fresh. At length we were enabled to decide that it must he the excrement of 
the creature, issuing not only in the usual manner, but from the pores that are scattered 
over nearly the whole of its body. 

“When the gruh attains a length of three-quarters of an inch, this matter is more 
sparingly distrihuted, and is of a hrownish colour. In a short time the gruh drops from 
the tree, and, burying itself about two feet below the surface, forms its cocoon of a thin 
shell of earth agglutinated round its body. Its entrails, or rather, the whole internal juices 
are, in all stages of its grubdom, of the most deadly nature, and if brought in contact with 
a cut, or sore of any kind, cause the most excruciating agony.” 

Through the kindness of Mr. Baines, who enriched my collection 

with some specimens of the N’gwa, I am enahled to present my 

i readers with some ficures of this dread insect. Fig. 1 shows the 

8 ͵ N’gwa, or K’aa, of its natural size. The specimen was dry, 
. shrivelled, and hard, but a careful administration of moisture caused 
ar it to relax its stiffened segments, and the wrinkled skin to become 

POISON ORUB plump as in life. 

- Fig. 1 shows the under surface of the gruh, as it appears when 
lying on its hack, and exhibits its six little legs, the dark head and thorax, and the row of 
spiracles, or breathing apertures, along the sides. Fig. 2 exhibits the same gruh, as it 
appears when coiled up inside its cocoon, and serves also to show the flattened form of 
the N’gwa in this stage of existence. 

Fig. 3 represents the cocoon itself. This domicile is made of grains of dark brown 
earth or sand, agglutinated together by the grub, and is wonderfully hard, strong, and 
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compact, although its walls are exceedingly thin. When entire, it is so strong that it will 
bear rather rough handling without injury, but when it is broken, it tumbles into 
fragments almost at a touch. The specimens are represented of their natural size, 

When the Bosjesman wishes to poison an arrow-head, he first examines his hands with 
the minutest care, so as to be certain that his skin is not broken even by a slight scratch. 
He then takes a grub between his fingers, and sqneezes it so as to force out the whole 
contents of the abdomen, together with the juices of the body. These he places in little 
drops upon the arrow-point, arranging them a tolerably regular distance from each other ; 
ante when this is done, the dreadful process is complete. 

It is no wonder that people who wield such weapons as these should be equally feared 
and hated by all around them. It is bad enough to be shot with arrows which, like those 
of the Macoushies, cause certain death, but the terrors of the poison are aggravated a 
hundred-fold when it causes fearful agony and absolute mania before death relieves the 
sufferer. The accompanying illustration is from a sketch by Mr. Baines, showing the 
manner in which the poison is placed on the arrow. 

I have also one of the arrows poisoned by the grub, for which I am indebted to the 
satae eminent traveller and artist. It has, however, been kept in a damp place, and 
accordingly the poison has liquefied, and the little spots of dried juice have spread 
irregularly over the ivory head. In the illustration, the upper figure represents the 
war-arrow, With its iron tip, the middle figure is the slender hunting arrow, and the third 
shows the same arrow-head, reversed in the hollow shaft for safety. 

A question now naturally arises, namely, the existence of any antidote to this dreadful 
prison, Probably there is an antidote to every poison if it were but known, and it is 
li cely, therefore, that there is one for the N’gwa. The Kaffirs say that the only anti- 
dote is fat. They have a theory that the N’gwa requires fat, and that it consumes the 
life of the wounded beings in its attempts to find fat. Consequently, when a person is 
wounded with a poisoned arrow, they saturate the wound with liquid fat, and think 
that, if it can be applied in time, and in sutlicient quantities, it satisfies the N’gwa, and 
saves the man’s life. 

The Bosjesmans themselves deny that there is any antidote, but this they might be 
expected to do, from their natural unwillingness to part with so valuable a secret, It is 
no light matter to possess a poison which keeps every enemy in terror, as well it may, 
when we consider its effects. Dr. Livingstone mentions that the efficiency of this poison 
is so great that it is used against the ion. After watching the lion make a full meal, 
two Bosjesman hunters creep up to the spot where the animal is reposing, according to his 
custom, and approaches so silently that not even a cracked stick announces the presence 
of an enemy. 

One of them takes off his kaross, and holds it with both hands, while the other pre- 
pates his weapons. When all is ready, a poisoned arrow is sent into the lion’s body, and, 
simultaneonsly with the twang of the bowstring, the kaross is flung over the animal’s 
head, so as to bewilder him when he is so unceremoniously aroused, and to give the bold 
hunters time to conceal themselves. The lion shakes off the blinding cloak, and bounds 
off in terror, which soon gives way to pain, and in a short time dies in convulsive 
agonies. 

When the N’gwa is used for poisoning arrows, no other substance is used, and in con- 
sequence the head of the weapon presents a much neater appearance than when it is 
armed with the pitch-like euphorbia or serpent poisqn. 

This substance being of so terrible a character, its possessors would naturally be 
anxious to discover some antidote which they might use in case of being accidentally 
wounded, and to give foreigners the idea that no antidote existed. Consequently Mr. 
Baines and his companions found that they persistently denied that they knew of any 
antidote, but when they mentioned the very name of the plant which they had heard 

was used by them for that purpose, the Bosjesmans yielded the point, said that white men 
knew everything, and that it was useless to conceal their knowledge. 

The antidote is called by the name of Kala haétlwe, and is chiefly made from a small 
soft-stemmed plant. The flower is yellow, star-shaped, and has five petals, The stamens 
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are numerous, and the calyx is divided into two sepals, The root is “ something between 
a bulb and a tuber, rough and brown outside, and when cut is seen marked with con- 
centric lines of light reddish brown and purple.” The leaves are two inches and a half 
in length, and only a quarter of an inch wide. The mid-rib of the leaf projects on the 
under surface, and forms a depression on the upper. There are, however, two other plants 
which bear the same title, and are used forthe same purpose. One of them has a broader 
leaf and a larger flower, and tastes something like sorrel, while the third has a waved 
or wrinkled leaf. 

When the Kala haétlwe is used, the root or bulb is chewed and laid on the wound, 
aud is followed by the application of plenty of fut. I may here mention that the word 
“kala” signifies “friend,” and is therefore very appropriate to the plant. 

In the illustration on page 266, a Bosjesman may be seen as he appears when poisoning 
his arrows. He is seated on the ground, and has the arrow in one hand, and the poison- 
grub in the other. By his side are a number of arrows which he has already poisoned, 
and which he has ranged upon a stick, in order to prevent the poison from touching the 
ground. Behind him, and slung to the branch of a tree, is his bow-casc. This consists 
of the skin of some small antelope, stripped off and prepared in such a way that it forms 
a bag, in which the bow and quiver can lie comfortably. The legs are used as straps, 
and serve to suspend it from the shoulders, or from a bough, if its owner is resting. 

To another branch of the same tree is hung the water-bag, which is generally ‘made 
out of the paunch of some animal. The crop of the ostrich is also used for this purpose. 
Another water vessel, namely, the shell of an ostrich, lies on the ground, the opening 
being filled up with a wisp of grass. In the middle distance is secn the tree on which 
the poison-grub feeds, namely, the Maruru papccrie, with its scanty foliage and thorn- 
studded trunk. 

Opposite to this Bosjesman is another who has succeeded in killing an ostrich, and is 
putting the feathers into hollow recds, as has already been mentioned on page 278. 
Whenever the Bosjesman offers a feather for sale, he always draws it through a reed before 
presenting it for inspection, this process giving it a glossy appearance. The reader is 
especially requested to notice the singular curve in the back of the sitting Bosjesman. 
This is peculiar to the race, and in some instances is so strongly marked, that the Bos- 
jesman appears to a stranger as if he were hump-backed. The arms are very slender, but 
the development of the lower limbs is disproportionately large. 

A favourite attitude of the Bosjesman is shown in the recumbent figure who is 
watching his companions, For the sketch of this illustration, I am indebted to Mr. 
Baines. 

This is not the only use which they make of poisons. If they are retreating over a 
district which they do not intend to visit for some time, they have an abominable custom 
of poisoning every water-hole in their track, Sometimes they sclect one fountain, and 
mix its waters with poison for the purpose of destroying game. 

Mr. Moffatt nearly fell a victim to this custom. After a long and tedious ride under 
the hot sunbeams, he approached a Bosjesman village, near which his horse discovered a 
small poo] of water surrounded with bushes. Pushing his way through them, Mr. Moffatt 
lay down and took a long draught at the water, not having understood that the sur- 
rounding bushes were in fact a fence used to warn human beings from the water. As 
soon as he had drunk, he perceived an unusual taste, and then found that the water had 
been poisoned. 

Th: effects of the poison were rather irritable, though not so painful as might have 
been imagined. “I began to feel a violent turmoil within, and a fulness of the system, 
as if the arteries would burst, while the pulsation was exceedingly quick, being accom- 
panied by a slight giddiness in the head.” Fortunately, a profuse perspiration came on, 
and he recovered, though the strange sensations lasted for several days. 

To the honour of the Bosjesmans, it must be said that they displayed the greatest 
solicitnde on this occasion. One of them came running out of the village, just after the 
water had been drunk, and, not knowing that the mischief had already been done, 
tried to show by gestures that the water must not be drunk. They then ran about in all 
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directions, seeking for a remedy ; and when they found that the result would not be fatal, 
they showed extravagant joy. 

The escape was a very narrow one, as a zebra had died on the previous day from 
drinking at the same fountain. 

This anecdote, when taken in conjunction with Dr. Lichtenstein’s narrative, shows 
that this despised race of people are not, as some seem to think, devoid of all human 
affections, and thereby degraded below the level of the brute beasts. Subjected, as they 
are, to oppression on every side, and equally spares by the Hottentots, the Kaffirs, and 
the white colonists, it is not to be supposed that they could be remarkable for the bene- 
volence of their disposition, or their kindly feelings towards the hostile people with whom 
they are surrounded; and, whenever they fird an opportunity for retaliation, it is but 
natural that they should take ad- 
vantage of it. 

Small, few, and weak, they 
would have been long ago exter- 
minated but for their one weapon, 
the poisoned arrow, and, through 
its possession, they have exacted 
from their many foes the same 
feeling of respectful abhorrence 
which we entertain towards a 


hornet or ἃ viper. All hate and ee 
dread the Bosjesman, but no ὁπὸ Bae Arwosand fulin. ἃ Unharbad dit, revered sat 


dares to despise him. How- 

ever powerful may be a tribe of Kaffirs or Hottentots, or however carefully an European 
settlement may be protected, a single Bosjesman will keep them in constant alarm. 
Sentries are almost useless when a Bosjesman chooses to make a nocturnal attack, for he 
can crawl unseen within a few yards of the sentincl, lodge a poisoned arrow in his body, 
and vanish as imperceptibly as he arrived. As to finding the retreat in which he hides 
himself by day, it is almost impossible, even to a Hottentot, for the Bosjesman is mar- 
vellously skilful in obliterating tracks, and making a false spoor, and has besides the art 
of packing his tiny body into so small a compass, that he can lie at his ease in a hole 
which seems hardly large enough to accommodate an ordinary rabbit. 

Yet, though he is hunted and persecuted like the hornet and the viper, and, like those 
creatures, can use his venomed weapon when provoked, it is evident that he is not inca- 
pable of gratitude, and that he can act in a friendly manner towards those who treat him 
kindly. Vindictive he can be when he thinks himself offended, and he can wreak a most 
crue] vengeance on those who have incurred his wrath. But that he is not destitute of 
the better feelings of humanity is evident from the above-mentioned accounts, and we 
ought to feel grateful to the writer for giving, on undoubted authority, a better character 
to the Bosjesman than he was thought tu have deserved. 

The substance that is used for poisoning water is generally of a vegetable nature. 
The bulb of the poison-root (Amaryllis toxicaria) is much employed, and sv is the juice 
of the euphorbia. 

The shape of the arrows, together with the want of feathers, and the feeble nature of 
the bow, implies that they are not intended for long ranges. The Bosjesman is, indeed, a 
very poor marksman, and does not care to shoot at an object that is more than thirty or 
forty yards from him, preferring a distance of eight or ten yards, if he can manage to 
creep 80 near. In order to test the Bosjesman’s marksmanship, Mr. Burchell hung on a 
pole an antelope-skin kaross, nearly seven feet square. One of the men took his bow 
and arrows, crept towards it until he was within twenty yards, and missed it with hia 
first arrow, though he struck it with the second. : 

The quiver, which seems to be a necessary accompaniment to the bow and arrow in all 
nations which use these weapons, is symetimes made of wood, and sometimes of leather. 
The example which is shown on page 284, is of the latter material, and is drawn from 
ἃ specimen in my own collection. It is made very strongly, and is an admirable - 
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example of Bosjesman workmanship. The hide of which it is made is that of some 
large animal, such as the ox or the eland, but as the hair has been carefully removed, no 
clue is left as to the precise animal which furnished the skin. 

The wooden quivers are almost invariably made from one of the aloes (Aloe dichotoma), 
which has therefore received from the Dutch colonists the name of “ Kokerboom,” or 
Quiver-tree. Occasionally, however, they are made from the karree tree, a species of 
Rhus, which grows on the banks of rivers, and in habits and appearance much resembles 
the English willow. 

The Bosjesman has a very ingenious method of carrying his weapons when upon a 
journey, the bow, quiver, and knob-kerry being tied together, and the whole group slung 
over the back. A perfectly-equipped Bosjesman, however, has a kind of skin case, in 
which he places his weapons. Sometimes it is merely a leathern bag, but in its best 
form it is composed of an entire antelope-skin, the body of which forms the case, and 
the legs acting as straps by which it can be hung on the back. One of these bow-cases 
can be seen in the illustration on page 275. 

The bow is extremely small and simple, inasmuch as the Bosjesman cares little about 
its strength, because he never shoots at objects at more than a few yards’ distance. It 
is mostly made of a specics of Tarchonanthus, but the Bosjesman is not particular about 
its material, so that it be tolcrably elastic. Neither is he fastidious about its size, which 
is seldom more than four feet in length, and often less; nor about its shape, for the 
curve is often extremely irregular, the thickest portion of the bow not having been kept 
in the centre. Any little boy can make, with a stick and a string, a bow quite as good 
as that which is used hy the Bosjesman. 

In using it, the Bosjesman does not hold it vertically, after the manner of the ordinary 
long-bow, but horizontally, as if it were a cross-bow—a fact which explains the extremely 
indifferent aim which can be taken with it. The Bosjesman generally carries an assagai, 
but it is not of his own manufacture, as he is quite ignorant of the blacksmith’s art. 
Even the little triangular tips which are placed on the arrow-heads are hammered with 
infinite labour, the iron being laid cold on one stone, and beaten perseveringly with 
another, until it is at last flattened. Of softening it by heat the Bosjesman knows 
nothing, nor does he possess even the rude instruments which are necessary for heating 
the iron to the softening point. 

The assagai is usually the work of the Bechuanas, and is purchased from them by 
the Bosjesman. Now and then, an ordinary Kaffir's assagai is seen in the hand of the 
Bosjesman, and in this case it is generally part of the spoils of war, the original owner 
having been killed by a poisoned arrow. From the same source also is derived the knife 
which the Bosjesman usually wears hanging by a thong round his neck, the instrument 
being almost invariably of Bechuana manufacture. ; 

he Bosjesman, indeed, makes nothing with his own hands which is not absolutely 
necessary to him. The assagai and the knife are rather luxuries than necessaries, and 
are obtained from strangers. The bow and poisoned arrow, however, with which he fights 
human enemies, or destroys the larger animals, are absolutely necessary to him, and so is 
the knob-kerry, with which he obtains the smaller animals and birds. He also beats his 
wife with it, and perhaps considers it a necessary article of property on that score also. 
These, therefore, every Bosjesman can make for himself, and considers himself sufficiently 
equipped when he possesses them. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE BOSJESMAN—Coneluded. 


THRE AMUSEMENTS OF THE BOSJESMAN—HOW HE SMOKRS—HIS DANCE-—-CURIOUS ATTITUDES— 
DANCING-RATTLES—THE WATER-DRUM—SPECIMENS OF BOSJESMAN MUSIC—ITS SINGULAR SCALE 
AND INTERVALS—SUCCEDANEUM FOR A HANDKERCHIRF-—A TRAVELLER'S OPINION OF THE DANCE 
AND SONG-——THE GOURA—ITS CONSTRUCTION, AND MODE OF USING IT-—-QUALITY OF THE TONES 
PRODUCED BY IT—A BOSJK8MAN MELODY AS PERFORMED ON THE GOURA—THE JOUM-JOUM 
AND THE PERFORMER—SOOTHING EFFECT OF THE INSTRUMENT—ART AMONG THE BOSJESNANS 
—MR, CHRISTIE'S DESCRIPTIVE SEETCH—THUE BOS8JESMAN’S BRUSH AND COLOURS—HIS APPRE- 
CIATION OF A DRAWING—ANECDOTES OF BOSJESMANS. 


THE amusements of the Busjesmans are very similar to those of the Hottentots, and can 
be generally comprised in two wotds, namely, singing and dancing. Both these words 
are to be understood in their South African sense, and are not to be taken in our European 
signification. 

Perhaps smoking ought to be included in the category of amusements. How a Bos- 
jesman smokes after a meal has already been narrated. But there are seasons when he 
does not merely take a few whifis as a conclusion to a meal, but deliberately sets to work 
at a smoking festival. He then takes the smoke in such quantities, swallowing instead 
of ejecting it, that he is seized with violent coughing fits, becomes insensible, and falls 
down in convulsions. His companions then take upon themselves the duty of restoring 
him, and do so in a rather singular manner. 

As is usual in smoking parties, a supply of fresh water is kept at hand, together with 
reeds, through which the smokers have a way of discharging the smoke and water after 
a fashion which none but themselves can perfectly accomplish. When one of their 
number falls down in a fit of convulsions, his companions fill their mouths with water, 
and then spirt it through the tube upon the back of his neck, blowing with all their force, 
80 as to produce as great a shock as possible. This rather rough treatment is efficacious 
enough, and when the man has fairly recovered, he holds himself in readiness to perform 
the like office on his companions. 

The dance of the Bosjesman is of a very singular character, and seems rather oddly 
calculated for producing amusement either in performers or spectators. “One foot,” 
writes Burchell, “remains motionless, while the other dances in a quick, wild, irregular 
manner, changing its place but little, though the knee and leg are turned from side to side 
as much as the attitude will allow. The arms have but little motion, their duty being 
to support the body. 

“The dancer continues singing all the while, and keeps time with every movement, 
sometimes twisting the body in sudden starts, until at last, as if fatigued by the extent 
of his exertions, he drops upon the ground to recover breath, still maintaining the spirit 
of the dance, and continuing to sing and keep time, by the motion of his body, to the 
voices and accompaniments of the spectators. In a few seconds he starts up again, and 
proceeds with increased vigour. 
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“When one foot is tired out, or has done its share of the dance, the other comes for- 
ward and performs the same part; and thus, changing legs from time to time, it seemed 
as though he meant to convince his friends that he could dance for ever.” 

When the Bosjesman dances in a house he is not able to stand upright, and conse- 
quently is obliged to support himself between two sticks, on which he leans with his body 
bent forward. Very little space is required for such a dance, and in consequence the hut 
is nearly filled with spectators, who squat in a circle, leaving just space enough in the 
centre for the dancer to move in. 

In order to assist him in marking time, he has a set of rattles which he ties round his 
ankles. These rattles are shown in the accompanying illustration. They are made of 
the ears of the spring-bok, the edges being sewn together, and some fragments of ostrich 
shell placed loosely in the interior. As may be seen on reference to the drawing, they are 
tied on the outside of the ankle. 

The dances which I have seen performed by the Bosjesmans resembled those described 
by Burchell, the dancer supporting himself on a long stick, though he was in the open air, 
and occasionally beating time with 
the stick upon the ground to the 
peculiar Bosjesman measure. 

The spectators, whether men or 
women, accompany the dancer in his 
song by a sort of melody of their own, 
and by clapping their hands, or beat- 
ing sticks on the ground, in time 
with his steps, 

They also beat a simple instru- 
ment called the Water-Drum. This 
is nothing more thana wooden bow], 
or “bambus,” such as is shown on 

e 251, on which a piece of skin 
has been tightly stretched. Α little 
water is previously poured into the 

DANCINO RATTLES. bowl, and by its aid the skin is kept 

continually wet. It is beaten with 

the forefinger of the right hand, and is kept to the proper pitch by pressing the thumb 
and forefinger of the left hand upon the skin. Rie Ν 

Not being skilled in the Bosjesmans’ language, I was unable to distinguish a single 
syllable used by the Bosjesman in dancing, but Mr. Burchell gives them as follows, 
The dancer uses the word “ Wawa-koo,” repeated continually, while the spectators sing 
« Aye-O,” separating the hands at the first syllable, and bringing them sharply together 
at the second. The effect of the combined voices and dances may be seen by the following 
notation, which was taken by Burchell. This strange combination of sounds, which 
is so opposed to our system of music, is grateful to the ear of most South Africans, and 
in principle is prevalent among many of the tribes, though there are differences in their 
modes and measures. 


ayeeh aye O 


Dancen, 
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When engaged in this singular performance, the dancer seems so completely wrapped 
up in his part, that he has no thought except to continue his performance in the most 
approved style. On the occasion above mentioned, the dancer did not interrupt his 
movement for a single moment when the white man made his unexpected entrance 
into the hnt, and, indeed, seemed wholly unconscious of his preseuce. 

Shaking and twisting each leg alternately until it is tired does not seem to our eyes 
to be a icnlarly exhilarating recreation, especially when the performer canuot stand 
upright, is obliged to assume a stooping posture, and has only a space of a foot or two 
in diameter in which he can move. But the Bosjesman derives the keenest gratification 
from this extraordinary amusement, and the more he fatigues himself, the more he seems 
to enjoy it. 

ane likely in such a climate, with such exertions, and with an atmosphere so close 
and odorous that an European can scarcely live in it, the perspiration pours in streams 
from the performer, and has, at all events, the merit of acting as a partial ablution. By 
way of a handkerchief, the dancer carries in his hand the bushy tail of a jackal fastened 
toa stick, and with this implement he continually wipes his countenance. He seems to 
have borrowed this custom from the Bechuanas, who take great pains in their manufacture 
of this article, as will be seen when we come to treat of their habits. 

After dancing nntil he is nnable even to stand, the Bosjesman is forced to yield his 
place to another, and to become one of the spectators. Before doing so, he takes off the 
rattles, and passes them to his successor, who assumes them as an essential to the dance, 
and wears them until he, in his turn, can dauce no longer. 

Here is another dancing tune taken down by Mr. Bnrchell on the same evening :— 


Tre Company. 


Daxcen. 


Warrn-Dav. 


It may seem strange that such odd music could have any charms for an European 
who knew anything of music. Yet that such can be the case is evident from the words 
of the above-mentioned traveller. “I find it intpossible to give, by means of mere 
description, a correct idea of the pleasing impressions received while viewing this scene, 
or of the kind of effect which the evening’s amusements produced upon my mind and 
feelings. It must be seen, it must be participated in, without which it would not be 
easy to imagine its force, or justly to conceive its nature. 

“There was in this amusement nothing which can make me ashamed to confess that 
I derived as much enjoyment from it as the natives themselves. There was nothing in 
it which approached to vulgarity, and, in this point of view, it would be an injustice to 
these poor creatures not to place them in a more respectable rank than that to which the 
notions of Europeans have generally admitted them. It was not rude laughter and 
boisterous mirth, nor drunken jokes, nor noisy talk, which passed their hours away, but 
the peaceful, calm emotion of harmless pleasure. 

“ Had I never seen and known more of these savages than the occurrences of this 
day, and the pastimes of the evening, I should not have hesitated to declare them the 
happiest of mortals. Free from care, and pleased with a little, their life seemed flowing 
on, like a smooth stream gliding through flowery meads. 

“Thoughtless and unreflecting, thcy laughed and smiled the honrs away, heedless of 
faturity, and forgetful of the past. Their music softened all their passions, and thus they 
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lujled themselves into that mild and tranquil state in which no evil thoughts approach 
the mind. The soft and delicate voices of the girls, instinctively accordant to those of 
the women and the men; the geutle clapping of the hands; the rattles of the dancer ; 
and the mellow sound of the water drum, all harmoniously attuned, and keeping time 
together ; the peaceful, happy countenances of the party, and the cheerful light of the 
fire, were circumstances so combined and fitted to produce the most soothing effects on 
the senses, that I sat as if the hut had been my home, and felt in the midst of this horde 
as though I had been one of-them ; for some few moments ceasing to think of sciences or 
of Europe, and forgetting that I was a lonely stranger in a land of untutored men.” 

‘se Nor is this a solitary example of the effect of native music in its own land, for other 
travellers have, as we shall see, written in equally glowing terms of the peculiar charms 
of the sounds produced by the rude instruments of Southern Africa, accompanied by the 
human voice. 

We now come to the instrument which is, par excellence, the characteristic instrument 
of Southern Africa. 

The water-drum is a rather curious musical instrument, but there is one even more 
remarkable in use among the Busjesmans, which is a singular combination of the stringed 
and wind principles, In general form it bears a great resemblance to the Kaffir harp, but 
it has no gourd by way of a sounding-board, and the tones are produced in a different 
manner. This instrument is called the Goura, and is thus described by Le Vaillant :-— 

“The goura is shaped like the bow of a savage Hottentot. It is of the same size, and 
a string made of intestines, fixed to one of its extremities, is retained at the other by a 
knot in the barrel of a quill which is flattened and cleft. This quill being opened, forms 
a very long isosceles triangle, about two inches in Jength; and at the base of this triangle 
the hole is made that keeps the string fast, the cnd of which, drawn back, is tied at the 
other end of the bow with a very thin thong of leather. This cord may be stretched so 
as to have a greater or less degree of tension according to the pleasure of the musician, 
but when several gouras play together, they are never in unison. 


QUILL OF GOURA. 


“Such is the first instrament of a Hottentot, which one would not suppose to be a 
wind instrument, though it is undoubtedly of that kind. It is held almost in the same 
manner as a huntsman’s horn, with that end where tle quill is fixed towards the per- 
former's mouth, which he applies to it, and either by aspiration or inspiration draws from 
it very melodious tones. The savages, however, who succeed best on this instrument, 
cannot play any regular tune; they only emit certain twangs, like those drawn in a 
particular manner from a violin or violoncello. 

“I took great pleasure in seeing one of ny attendants called John, who was accounted 
an adept, regale for whole hours his companions, who, transported and ravished, inter- 
rupted him every now and then by exclaiming ‘Ah! how charming it is; begin that 
again.’ John began again, but his second performance had no resemblance to the first: 
for, as I have said, these people cannot play any regular tune upon this instrument, the 
tunes of which are only the effect of chance, and of the quality of the quill. 

“The best quills are those which are taken from the wings of a certain species of 
bustard, and whenever I happened to kill one of these birds, I was always solicited to 
make a small sacrifice for the support of our orchestra.” 

In playing this remarkable instrument, tle performer seats himself, brings the quill 
to his mouth, and steadies himself by resting his elbows on his knees, and putting the 
right forefinger into the corresponding ear, and the left forefinger into his wide nostril. 
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A good performer uses much exertion in order to bring ont the tones properly, and it is 
a curious fact, that an accomplished player contrives to produce octaves by blowing with 
increased strencth, just as is done with the flute, an instrument on which the sound of 
the goura can be tolerably represented. 


The same traveller contrived to write down the air which was played by a celebrated 
performer, and found that he always repeated the same movement. The time occupied in 
playing it through was seventy seconds. . 

“When a woman plays the goura, it changes its name merely because she changes the 
manner of playing it, and it is then transformed into a joum-joum. Seated on the ground, 
she places it perpendicularly before her, 
in the same manner as a harp is held 
in Europe. She keeps it firm in its 
position by putting her foot between 
the bow and the string, taking care not 
to tonch the latter. 

“ With the right hand she grasps the 
bow in the middle, and while she blows 
with her mouth in the quill, she strikes 
the string in several places with a small 
stick five or six inches in length, which 
she holds in the other hand. This pro- 
duces some variety in the modulations, 
but the instrument must be brought 
close to the ear before one can catch 
distinctly all the modulations of the 
sounds. This manner of holding the 
goura struck me much, especially as it 
greatly added to the graces of the female 
who performed on it.” 

_ The reader will see from this descrip- 
oon a the tunes of the pave are not 
unlike those of the jew’s-harp, though τ 
inferior both in vege παν πριν i le 
those which can be produced from a 
tolerably good instrument. Both the Hottentots und Bosjesmans soon learn to manage 
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the jew’s-harp, and, on account of its small size and consequent portability, it has almost 
superseded the native goura. 

Two more musical instruments are or were used by these people. 

One is the native guitar, or Rabouquin, which somewhat resembles the familiar 
“banjo” of the negro. It consists of a triangular piece of board, furnished with a bridge, 
over which are stretched three strings, made of the twisted intestines of animals. The 
strings are attached to pegs, by which they can be tightencd or loosened so as to produce 
the required note. As Le Vaillant quaintly observes: “ Any other person might perhaps 
produce some music from it and render it agreeable, but the native is content with 
drumming on the strings with his fingers at random, so that any musical effect is simply 
a matter of chance.” 

The last instrument which these natives possess is a kind of drum, made of a hollowed 
log over one end of which a piece of tanned skin is tightly stretchcd. The drum is some- 
times beaten with the fists and sometimes with sticks, and a well-made drum will give 
out resonant notes which can be heard at a considerable distance. This drum is called 
by the name of Romelpot. 

The effect of native music on an European ear has already been mentioned on page 293. 
Dr. Lichtenstein, himself a good musician, corroborates Burchell’s account, and speaks no 
less highly, though in more technical and scientific language, of that music, and the 
peculiar scale on which it is formed. 

“We were by degrees so accustomed to the monotonous sound that our sleep was 
never disturbed by it; nay, it rather lulled us to sleep. Heard at a distance, there is 
nothing unpleasant in it, but something plaintive and soothing. Although no more than 
six tones can be produced from it, which do not besides belong to our gamut, but forin 
intervals quite foreign to it, yet the kind of vocal sound of these tones, the uncommon 
nature of the rhythm, and even the oddness, I may say wildness, of the harmony, give to 
this music a charm peculiar to itself. 

“TI venture to make use of the term ‘harmony,’ for so it may indeed be called, since, 
although tho intervals be not the same as ours, they stand in a proportion perfectly regular 
and intelligible, as well as pleasing to the ear. 

“Between the principal tones and the octave lie only three intervals ; the first is at 
least somewhat deeper than our great third; the second lies in the middle, between the 
little and great fifth; aud the third between the great sixth and little seventh ; so that a 
person might imagine he ‘hears the modulation first in the smallest seventh accord. Yet 
every one lies higher in proportion to the principal tone; the ear feels less the desire of 
breaking off in the pure triple sound ; it is even more satisfied without it. 

“ Practised players continue to draw out the second, sometimes even the third, interval, 
in the higher octave. Still these high tones are somewhat broken, and seldom pure octaves 
of the corresponding deep tones. Melodies, properly speaking, are never to be heard ; it 
is only a change of the same tones long protracted, the principal tone being struck before 
every one. It deserves to be remarked, that the intervals in question do not properly 
belong to the instrument; they are, in truth, the psalmodial music of the African savages.” 

There is nothing more easy than to theorize, and nothing more difficult than to make 
the theory “ hold water,” as the saying is. I knew a learned philologist, who elaborated 
a theory on the structure of language, and illustrated it by careful watching of his suc- 
cessive children, and noting the mode in which they struggled through their infantile 
lispings into expression. 

First came inarticulate sounds, which none but the mother could understand, analogous 
to the cries of the lower animals, and employed because the yet undeveloped mind had 
not advanced beyond the animal stage of existence. Then came onomatopeeia, or imi- 
tative sounds, and so, by regular degrees, through substantives, verbs, adjectives, and pro- 
nouns, the powers of language were systematically developed. This theory answered ve 
well with the first two children, but broke down utterly with the third, whose first utter- 
ance was, “ Don’t tease, go away.” - 

So has it been with the Bosjesman race; and while they have been described as the 
most degraded of the great human family, signs have been discovered which show that they 
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have some knowledge of the rudiments of art. I allude here to the celebrated Bosjesman 
paintings which are scattered through the country, mostly in caves and on rocks near water 
springs, and which are often as well drawn as those produced so plentifully by the 
American Indians. They almost invariably represent figures of men and beasts, and in 
many cases the drawing is sufficiently good to enable the spectator to identify the par- 
ticular animals which the native artist has intended to delineate. 

The following account of some of these drawings is taken from the notes of Mr. Christie, 
which he has liberally placed at my disposal :— 

“T cannot add much to what is written of them, except to allude to what are termed 
Bnshman paintings, found in caverns and on flat stone surfaces near some of their perma- 
nent water supplies. I have only met with two instances of the former paintings, and 
they were in a cave in the side of a krantz, in the north part of the Zwart Ruggens, I 
came upon them while hunting koodoos. 

“One side of the cavern was covered with outlines of animals. Only the upper part 
was distinguishable, and evidently represented the wildebeest, or gnoo, the koodoo, 
quagga, &c. The figures were very rudely drawn, and the colours used were dull red and 
black, and perhaps white; the latter may possibly have been a stalactite deposition from 
water. 

“The other instance was near an outspan place on the Karroo road to Graff Reinet, 
known as Pickle Fountain, where there is a permanent spring of fresh water, near the 
course of an ancient stream now dry. On a flat piece of sandstone which had once formed 
part of the bank of the stream were the remains of a drawing, which may have been the 
outline of a man with a bow and arrow, and a dog, but it was so weather-worn that little 
more could be made out than the fact of its being a drawing. The colours used, as in the 
cave, were red and black. 

“ At the time of my seeing the drawings, I had with me a Bushman, named Booy (who 
was born near what is marked in the map as the Commissioners’ Salt Pan), but he could 
give me no information on the subject of the paintings, and J am rather inclined to think 
that they are the work of one of the Hottentot tribes now extinct. 

“My Bushman was a very shrewd fellow, but, although I had been at that time for 
some years among the natives, I had not become aware of the poverty of their intellect. 
I had shown them drawings numberless times, had described them, and listened to their 
remarks, but had not then discovered that even the most intelligent had no idea of a 
picturé beyond a simple outline. They cannot understand the possibility of perspective, 
nor how a curved surface can be shown on a flat sheet of paper.” 

Together with this account, Mr. Christie kindly transmitted a copy of a similar 
drawing found in a cavern in the George district. The colour used in the drawings is red, 
npon a yellow ground—the latter tint being that of the stone on which they were de- 
lineated. The diagonal marks represent veins in the rocks. 


BOSJESMAN PAINTINO. 


The subject of the drawing is rather obscure. The figures are evidently intended to 
represent men, but they are unarmed, and present the peculiarity of wearing head-dresses, 
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such as are not used by any of the tribes with whom the Bosjesmans could have come in 
contact. They might have often seen the Kaffirs, with their war ornaments of feathers, 
and the Hotteutots, with their rude skin caps, but no South African tribe wears a head- 
dress which could in any way be identified with those which are represented in the 
drawing. 

Partly on this account, and partly because the figures are not armed with bows and 
arrows, as ig usual in figures that are intended to represent Bosjesmans, Mr. Christie is of 
opinion that many years ago a boat’s crew may have landed on the coast, and that the 
Bosjesmans who saw them recorded the fact by this rock-picture. 

The tools of the Bosjesman artist are simple enough, consisting of a feather dipped in 
grease, in which he has mixed coloured clays, and, as Mr. Baines well observes, he never 
fails to give the animals which he draws the proper complement of members. Like a 
child, he will place the horns and ears half down the neck, and distribute the legs im- 
partially along the body; but he knows nothing of perspective, and has not the least idea 
of foreshortening, or of concealing one limb or horn behind another, as it would appear 
to the eye. 

The saine traveller rather differs from Mr. Christie in his estimation of the artistic 
powers of the Bosjesman, and his capability for comprehending a picture. According to 
him, a Bosjesman can understand a coloured drawing perfectly. He can name any tree, 
bird, animal, or insect, that has been drawn in colours, but does not seem to appreciate a 
perspective drawing in black and white. ‘“ When I showed them the oil-painting of the 
Damara family, their admiration knew no bounds. The forms, dress, and ornaments of 
the figures were freely commented on, and the distinctive characteristics between them 
and the group of Bushmen pointed out. The dead bird was called by its name. and, what 
I hardly expected, even the bit of wheel and fore part of the wagon was no difficulty to 
them. They enjoyed the sketch of Kobis greatly, and pointed out the figures in the group 
of men, horses, and oxen very readily. Leaves and flowers they had no difficulty with, 
and the only thing they failed in was the root of the markwhae. But when it is con- 
sidered that if this, the real blessing of the desert, were lying on the surface, an inex- 
perienced Englishman would not know it from a stone at a little distance, this is not to 
be wondered at. The dead animals drawn in perspective and foreshortened were also 
named as fast as I produced them, except a half-finished, wncoloured sketch of the 
brindled gnoo. They had an idea of its proper name, but, said they, ‘We can see only 
one horn, and it may be a rhinoceros or a wild boar.’” - 


TuE following anecdotes have been kindly sent to me by Captain Drayson, R.A., who 
was engaged in the late Kaffir war :— 

“The habits of the Bushman are those of a thoroughly wild hunter; to him cattle are 
merely an incumbrance, and to cultivate the soil is merely to do himself what Nature will 
do for him. The country in which he resides swarms with game, and to kill this is to 
a Bushman no trouble. His neighbours keep cattle, and that is as a last resource a means 
of subsistence; but, as the Bushman wanders over the country, and selects those spots in 
which the necessaries of life abound, lie rarely suffers from want. 

“Tf a young Bushman be captured, as sometimes happens when the Dutch Boers set 
out on an expedition against these thieves, the relatives at once track the captive to its 
prison, and sooner or later recover it. I once saw a Bushboy who had been eight years 
in a Dutchman’s family, had learned to speak Dutch, to eat with a knife and fork, and to 
wear clothes; but at the end of that time the Bushboy disappeared. is clothes were 
found in the stables in the place of a horse which he had taken with him. The spoor 
being rapidly followed, was found to lead to the Draakensburg Mountains, among the fast- 
nesses of which the Boers had no fancy to follow, for from every cranny and inaccessible 
ridge a poisonous arrow inight be discharged, as the youth had evidently rejoined his long- 
lost relatives. 

“It was a great surprise to notice the effect on onr Dutch sporting companions of the 
intimation of ‘Bushmen near.’ We were riding on an elevated spur of the Draakensburg, 
near the Mooi River, when a Boer suddenly reined up his horse, and exclaimed : 
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“40 688, kek die spoor von verdamt Boschmen !’ 

“Jumping off his horse he examined the ground, and then said: ‘A man it is; one 
naked foot, the other with a velschoen.’ The whole party immediatcly became intensely 
excited, they scattered in all directions like a pack of hounds in cover; some gallo a 
to the nearest ridge, others followed on the spoor, all in search of the Bushmen. ‘He 
not long gone,’ said one of my companions ; ‘be ready.’ 

baa Ready for what?’ I inquired. 

“ὁ Ready to shoot the schelm.’ 

“*Would you shoot him?’ I asked. 

«¢Just so as I would a snake’ 

“And then my companion explained to me that he had not long since bought at a 
great price a valuable horse which he had taken to his farm. In three weeks the horse 
was stolen by Bushmen. He followed quickly, and the animal being fat, begun to tire, 
so two Bushmen who were riding it jumped off, stabbed it with their arrows, and left it. 
The horse died that night. Again, a neighbour had about twenty oxen carried off. The 
Bushmen were the thieves, and on being followed closely stabbed all the oxen, most of 
which died. 

“ Many other similar tales were told, our informant winding np with these remarks :-— 

“4 have-heard that every creature God makes is useful, and I think so too; but it is 
only useful in its place. A puff-adder is useful where there are too many toads or frogs ; 
but when he comes into my house he is out of place, and I kill him. A Bushman near 
my farm is out of place, and I shoot him; for if I let him alone he poisons my horses and 
cattle, and very likely me too.’ 

“Only twice did I ever see the Bushman at home; on the first occasion it was just 
after a fearful storm, and they had sought shelter in a kloof near our quarters. They 
emerged about 300 yards i in advance of us, and immediately made off like the wind. Not 
to be unconventional, we sent a bullet after them, but high over their head: they stayed 
not for another. 

“On a second occasion I was close to them, and was first made aware of their presence 
in consequence of an arrow striking a tree near; not aimed at me, but at some Daas, or 
rock-rabbits, which were on the rocks close by. With no little care and some speed I 
retreated from the neighbourhood of such implements as poisoned arrows, and then by aid 
of a glass saw the Bushmen first find their arrow and then my spoor, at which latter they 
took fright, and disappeared in a neighbouring kloof.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE KORANNAS AND NAMAQUAS. 


NOMAD CHARACTER OF THE TRIBE—THEIR GENERAL CHARACTERR—DISTINCT FROM THE BOSJESMAN 
TRIBE—THEIR HORSES AND CATTLE—GOVERNMENT—DRESS OF THR KORANNAS—SINGULAR MODE 
OF DANCING——DESIRE OF OBTAINING KNOWLEDOE—THE MUSICAL ALPHABET—“ AULD LANG SYNE ” 
TENACIOUS MEMORY OF A YOUNG KORANNA—HIS GROTESQUE APPEARANCE—FONDNESS FOR 
MEDICINR—THE NAMAQUA TRIBE—CHARACTER OF GREAT NAMAQUA-LAND—VICISSITUDES OF THE 
CLIMATR—EFFECT ON THR INHABITANTS—AFRICANER, AND HI8 HISTORY—DHESS OF THE NAMA- 
QUAS—THEIR IDEAS OF RELIOION—SUPERSTITIONS—STORY OF A NAMAQUA HUNTER AND A 
BOSJESMAN WOMAN—RAIN-MAKING—HRALING THE SICK--THE DOCTOR'S PANACKA—POLYGAMY 
AND DIVORCE—CATITLE-TRAINING—CRUELTY TOWARDS THE INFIRM AND AGED—ADOPTION OF 
PARENTS. 


In accordance with the plan of this work, we will now glance slightly at a few of the 
more conspicuous tribes whic! inhabit Southern Africa from the Cape to that part of the 
continent which is occupied by the negro races, 

Arong the offshoots of the Hottentots is a tribe called indifferently Kora, Koraqua, 
Korans, or Korannas. On account of their nomad habits, it is impossible to fix any 
particular iocality for them, and besides it often happens that they extend their pere- 
grinations into the territories of tribes more adherent to the soil, and for a time ate as 
completely mixed up with them as if they belonged to the same tribe. Owing to their 
want of civilization, and general manners, some travellers have considered them as a rude 
tribe of Bosjesmans, hut they have been satisfactorily proved to belong to the Hottentots. 

They seem to be quiet and well-behaved, and possessed of much curiosity. Burchell 
relates one or two anecdotes of the latter quality, and gives an amusing description of 
their astonishment at the sight of a coloured drawing which he had made of a yellow 
fish. One of them had struck one of these fishes, and Burchell had borrowed it in order 
to make a coloured drawing of it. 

When the owner came to take it back, he happened to glance at the drawing, and was 
struck dumb with amazement, gazing at it with mouth and eyes wide open. At last he 
found his tongue, and called his companions to see the new wonder. At the sight of the 
drawing, they behaved much as a company of monkeys might be supposed to conduct 
themselves, turning the paper to look at the back of it, feeling it with their fingers, and 
being quite unahle to comprehend how an object could at once be rounded to the cye, 
and flat to the touch. 

Of the general character of the Koranna Hottentots, Dr. Lichtenstein has written 
so admirable an analysis in so small a compass, that I cannot do better than give his 
own words :— 

“These Korans are the oldest original inhabitants of the country ; they are a tolerably 
numerous race, mild, and well-disposed, speaking almost the same language that was 
formerly spoken by the Hottentot tribes within the colony, but which has not hitherto 
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been sufficiently known by the Europeans to acquire from it much insight into the 
ancient customs and habits of the people. They still live, after the manner of their 
forefathers, in small villages or kraals, iu huts of a hemispherical form, and are slothful 
by nature, so that they are not so successful in breeding cattle—though their couutry 
is extremely well adapted to it, as the stronger and more industrious Kaflir tribes. With 
these, who are their nearest neighbours, they live on very good terms; but a perpetual 
warfare subsists between them and the Bosjesmans; the latter are hated by them 
to excess. 

“The Korans have hitherto been very erroneously confounded with the Bosjesmans, 
but they are a totally distinct people, having their principal residence on the banks of the 
Narb and Vaal rivers, north-east from where we now were, and south of the Bechuana 
country. They are divided into several tribes, the principal of which are called the 
KXharemankis and the Khuremankis. In their size and corporeal structure they resemble 
the Hottentots very much, but the cheek and chin bones are less prominent, and the 
whole face is more oval than some other of the Hottentot tribes. 

“ They have all a kind of voluptuous expression about the mouth, which, united with 
a peculiar wild roll of the eye, and a rough, broken manner of speaking, give them 
altogether the appearance of intoxication, nor indeed are they falsified by it, since they 
are truly a voluptuous race, deficient in bodily strength, and destitnte of martial courage. 

“ Their clothing consists of a mantle of prepared skin, made either from the hides of 
their cattle, or from those of the antelopes: it is smaller, and of a somewhat different 
form from that worn by the Bechuanas, and is never made of several small skins sewed 
together. A favourite mode with them is to scrape figures of various kinds on the hairy 
side of these mantles. They trade with the Bechuanas for ornaments for the ears, neck, 
and arins. 

“The cattle are held in high estimation by them; they take much more care of 
these creatures than the other tribes, or than most of the colonists. They are so much 
celebrated for training the oxen as riding and draught animals, that the Bechnanas 
acknowledge them to be in this instance their masters, and purchase of them those 
that they use for riding. These animals go an exceedingly good trot or gallop, and clear 
a great deal of ground in a very short time. There is no occasion ever to be harsh with 
them; ’tis sufficient to tonch them with a thin osier, The rider never neglects, when he 
dismounts, to have the animals led about slowly for a quarter of an hour, that he may 
cool by degrees. The bridle is fastened to a wooden pin, stuck through the nose, and 
a sheep's or a goat's skin serves as a saddle. On this the rider has so firm a seat, that he 
is in no danger of being thrown by even the wildest ox. 

“The Korans do not apply themselves at all to agriculture; their dwellings are 
spherical huts, very much like those of the Koossas, but not so spacious. Some skins 
and mats, on which they sleep, some leather knapsacks, and a sort of vessel somewhat 
in the form of cans, which are cut out of a piece of solid wood, with some calabashes and 
bamboo canes, compose the whole of their household furniture. Most of them wear a 
knife of the Bechuana manufactory, in a case slung round their necks, with a small 
leather bag, or the shell of a tortoise, in which is the pipe, the tobacco, and the flint for 
striking fire. ; 

“They have no fixed habitation, but often move from one place to another, always 
carrying with them, as is the custom among the other tribes, the staves and mats of 
which their huts are built. All the goods and chattels are packed together within a very 
small compass on the back of the patient ox; and thus a whole Koran village is struck, 
and in full march in a few moments, Their form of government is the same as with the 
other Hottentot tribes ; the richest person in the kraal is the captain or provost ; he is the 
leader of the party, and the spokesman on all occasions, without deriving from this office 
any jndicial right over the rest. His anthority is exceedingly circumscribed, and no 
one considers himself as wholly bonnd to yield obedience to him, neither does he himself 
ever pretend to command them. Only in case of being obliged to defend themselves 
against a enemy he is the first, because, being the richest, he suffers most from 
the attac 
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“Plurality of wives is not contrary to their institutions; yet I never heard of 
anybody who had more than one wife. They are by nature good-tempered; but they 
are indolent, and do not take any great interest for others; less cunning than the 
Hottentot, therefore easy to be deceived in trafficking with them; and, froin their 
simplicity, easily won to any purpose by the attraction of strong liquors, tobacco, and the 
like luxuries.” 

The accompanying illustration represents a Koranna chief dressed as described by 
Lichtenstein. The kaross worn by the individual from whom the portrait was taken 
was so plentifully bedaubed with 
red earth and grease, that it left 
traces of his presence wherever 
he went, and if the wearer hap- 
pened to lean against anything, he 
caused a stain which could not 
casily be removed. Suspended to 
his neck is seen the all-pervading 
Bechuana knife, aud exactly in 
front is the shell of a small tortoise, 
in which he kept his snuff. 

The leathern cap is universal 
among them as among other Hot- 
tentots, and as the fur is retained, 
it can be put on with somie degree 
of taste, as may be seen by re- 
ference to the portrait. The use 
of sibilo is common among the 
Korannas, and, like other Hot- 
tentot tribes, tlhe women load their 
hair so thickly with this substance, 
that they appear to be wearing a 
metal cap. Their language is full 
of clicks, but not so thickly studded 
with them as that of the Hotten- 
tots, and ina short time any person 
who understands the ordinary Hot- 
tentot dialect will be able to learn 
that of the Korannas. 

These tribes have a dance which 
is very similar to that of Bosjes- 
mans, a drum being used, made 
of a joint of aloe over which an 
undressed sheepskin is stretched. 
The wonien sit on the ground in a 
circle, with their arms stretched 
towards the dancer, and singing a 
song very much resembling the 
“ Aye, O,” of the Bosjesmans. The 
dancer leans against two sticks, as if they were crutches, twines his arms around his body, 
and sways himself backwards and forwards, bending first towards one of the women, and 
then towards another, until he loses his balance, and as he falls is caught in the out- 
stretched arms of the woman who happens to be nearest to him. 

Of course, she falls on the ground with the shock, and as soon as they can rise to 
their feet he resumes his place in the circle, replaces the sticks under his arms, and 
dances with renewed vigour, while she takes her seat again, in order to catch him if he 
should happen to fall again in her direction. 

The women, by the way, are liable to that extraordinary conformation which has 
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already been mentioned when treating of the Hottentot, and to European eyes their beauty 
is not increased by it, though a native sees nothing remarkable in it. It is a curious fact 
that this development should occur in the country which produces an analogous formation 
in the sheep, whose bodies are thin and meugre, but whose tails are of enormous size, 
and little but masses of pure fat. 

Their names are, as far as can be ascertained, nicknames, given to them on account 
of any remarkable incident that may have happened to them, and in consequence, 
variable from day to day. 

Mr. Moffatt, speaking as a missionary, has a very high opinion of the Koranna tribe. 
He found them docile, good-tempered, and not only willing, but impatiently desirous of 
gaining knowledge. After preaching and attending the sick all day, in the evening he 
began to teach some of the younger Korannas the rudiments of learning, when some 
of the principal men heard of the proceedings, and insisted on being taught also. The 
whole scene which followed was very amusing. 

“It was now late, and both mind and body were jaded, but nothing would satisfy 
them; I must teach them also, After a search, I found among some waste paper a large 
sheet alphabet with a corner and two letters torn off. This was laid on the ground, when all 
knelt in a circle round it, and of course the letters were viewed by some just upside down. 

“I commenced pointing with a stick, and when I pronounced one letter, all hallooed 
out to some purpose. When I remarked that perhaps we might manage with somewhat 
less noise, one replied that he was sure the louder he roared, the sooner would his tongue 
get accustomed to the ‘seeds,’ as he called the letters. 

“ As it was growing late, I rose to straighten my back, which was beginning to tire, 
when I observed some sons folks coming dancing and skipping towards me, who, 
without any ceremony, seized hold of me. ‘Oh! teach us the A BC with music, every 
one cried; giving me no time to tell them it was too late. I found they had made this 
discovery through one of my boys. There were presently a dozen or more surrounding 
me, and resistance was out of the question. Dragged and pushed, I entered one of the 
largest native houses, which was instantly crowded. The tune of ‘Auld Lang Syne’ was 
pitched to A BC, each succeeding round was joined by succeeding voices until every 
tongue was vocal, and every countenance beamed with heartfelt satisfaction. The longer 
the song, the more freedom was felt, and ‘Auld Lang Syne’ was echoed to the farthest 
end of the village. The strains which inspire pleasurable emotions into the sons of the 
North were no less potent among the children of the South. 

“Those who yeaa retired to their evening’s slumber, supposing that we were holding 
a night service, came; for music, it is said, charms the savage ear. It certainly does, 
particularly the natives of Southern Africa, who, however degraded they may have 
become, still retain that refinement of taste which enables them to appreciate those tunes 
which are distinguished by melody and softness. 

“After two hours’ singing and puffing, I obtained permission, thongh with some 
difficulty of consent, and greater of egress, to leave them, now comparatively proficient. 
It was between two and three in the morning. Worn out in mind and body, I laid 
myself down in my wagon, cap and shoes and all, just to have a few liours sleep pre- 
paratory to departnre on the coming day. As the ‘music-hall’ was not far from my 
pillow, there was little chance of sleeping soundly, for the young amateurs seemed 
unwearied, and A BC to ‘Auld Lang Syne’ went on till I was ready to wish it at 
John οὐ Groat’s House, 

“The company at length dispersed, and, awaking in the morning after a brief repose, 
I was not a little surprised to hear the old tune in every corner of the village. The 
maids milking the cows, and the boys tending the calves, were humming the alphabet 
over again.” Perhaps this fine old tune may be: incorporated into Koranna melodies, just 
as the story of “ Jane Eyre” has taken a place among Arab tales. 

During this sojourn among the Korannas, Mr. Moffatt observed a singular instance of 
retentive memory. He had just finished a sermon, and was explaining portions of it to 
groups of hearers, when his attention was attracted by a young man who was holding 
forth to a crowd of attentive hearers. On approaching the spot, he was more than 
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surprised to find that this young man was preaching the sermon second-hand to his 
audience, and, more than this, was reproducing, with astonishing fidelity, not only the 
words of a discourse which he had heard but once, but even the gestures of the speaker. 
When complimented on his wondcrful powers of memory, he did not seem at all fiattered, 
but only touched his forehead with his finger, saying, that when he heard anything 
great, there it remained. f 

This remarkable youth died soon afterwards, having been previously converted to 
Christianity. When preaching, he presented a singular, not to say grotesque appearance, 
being dressed in part of one Icg of a quondam pair of trousers, a cap made of the skin 
stripped from a zebra’s head, with the ears still attached, and some equally fantastic 
ornament about his neck. The contrast between the wild figure and the solemnity of the 
suhject, which he was teaching with much earnestness, was most remarkable. 

It has been mentioned that Mr. Moffatt was engaged in attending upon the sick. This 
is an invariable part of a missionary’s duties, as the natives have unbounded faith in the 
medicinal powers of all white men, and naturally think that those who come to heal their 
souls must know how to heal their bodies. Fortunately, their faith makes them excellent 
patients, and is in itself the best cnre for affections of a nervous character, to which all 
men seem liable, no matter what may bc the colour of their skin. 

They are passionately desirons of medicine, and it is impossible to mix a draught that 
can be too nauseous for them; in fact, the more distasteful it is, the greater they think 
its efficacy. On one occasion, a woman came for some medicine for er husband who was 
ill, and two very little doses were given her, one to be taken at snnset and the other at 
midnight. However, she settled that point by immediately taking both draughts herself, 
stating that it would equally benefit her husband whether he or she happened to take it, 
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Tux termination of the word Namaqnas shows that it isa Hottentot term, and conse- 
quently that the people who bear that name belong to the Hottentot nation. The suftix 
Qua is analogous among the Hottentots to the prefix Ama among the Kaffir tribes, and 
signifies “men.” Thus the terms Namaqua, Griqua, Koraqua, Gonaqua, &c. signify that 
those trihes are branches of the Hottentot nation. Namaquas themselves, however, prefer 
to be called by the name of Oerlam, a word of uncertain derivation. 

The Namaquas, unlike the Korannas, can be referred to a totally distinct locality, their 
habitation being a large tract of country on the south-west coast of Africa, lying north 
of ue Orange fhiver, or Gariep, and being called from its inhabitants Great Namagna- 

n 

It is a wild and strange country—dry, barren, and rugged, and therefore with a 
very thinly scattered population, always suffering from want of water, and at times 
secming as parched as their own land For several consecutive years it often happens 
that no rain falls in a large district, and the beds of the streams and rivers are as as 
the plains, Under these circumstances, the natives haunt the dried water-courses, and, 
by sinking deep holes in their beds, contrive to procure a scanty and precarious supply 
of water at the cost of very great labour. Sometimes these wells are dug to the depth of 
twenty feet, and even when the water is obtained at the expense of so much labour, it is 
in comparatively small quantities, and of very inferior quality. Branches of trees are 
placed in these pits by way of ladders, and by their means the Namaquas hand up the 
water in wooden pails, first filling their own water-vessels, and then supplying their cattle 
by pouring the water into a trough. This scene is always an animated one, the cattle, 
half mad with thirst, bellowing with impatience, crowding round the trough, and thrusting 
one another aside to partake of its contents. <A similar scene takes place if a water-hole 
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is discovered on the march, A strong guard, mostly of women, is placed round the 
precious spot, or the cattle would certainly rush into it in their eagerness to drink what 
water they could get, and trample the rest into undriukable mud. 

Tn this strange country, the only supplies of rain are by thunderstorms, and, much 
as the natives dread the lightning, they welcome the distant rumble of the thunder, and 
look anxiously for its increasing ἬΝ These thunderstorms are of terrific violence 
when they break over a tract of country, and ina few hours the dry watercourses are 
converted into rushing torrents, and the whole country for a time rejoices in abundant 
moisture. 

The effect on vegetation is wonderful. Seeds that have been lying in the parched 
ground waiting in vain for the vivifying moisture spring at once into life, and, aided by 
the united influence of a burning sun and moist ground, they spring up with marvellous 
rapidity. These storms are almost invariably very partial, falling only on a limited strip 
of country, so that the traveller passes almost at a step out of a barren and parched 
country, with scarcely a blade of grass or a leaf of herbage, into a green tract as luxuriant 
as an English meadow. 

The geological formation is mostly granite, and the glittering quartz crystals are 
scattered so profusely over the surface, that a traveller who is obliged to pursne his journey 
at noon can scarcely open his eyes sufficiently to see his way, so dazzling are the rays 
reflected on every side. In many parts the ground is impregnated with nitre, which forms 
ἃ salt-like incrustation, and crumbles under the feet, so that vegetation is scarcely possible, 
even iu the vicinity of water. There seem to be few inhabited lands which are more 
depressing to the traveller, and which cause more wonder that human beings can be found 
who can endure for their whole lives its manifold discomforts. Yet they appear to be 
happy enough in their own strange way, and itis very likely that they would not exchange 
their dry and barren land for the most fertile country in the world. 

The euphorbia hest flourishes in the ravines, but, from its poisonous nature, adds little 
to the comfort of the traveller. Even the honey which the wild bees deposit in the rocks 
is tainted with the poison of the euphorbia flowers, and, if eaten, canses most painful 
sensations. The throat first beging to feel as if cayenne-pepper had been incautiously 
swallowed, and the burning heat soon spreads and becomes almost intolerable. Even ina 
cool country its inward heat would be nearly unendurable, but in such a place as Namaqua- 
land, what the torture must be can scareely be conceived. Water seems to aggravate 
instead of allaying the pain, and the symptoms do not go off until after the lapse of 
several days. - 

On account of their privations, which they are constantly obliged to endure, the 
inhabitants are, as a rule, almost hopelessly ignorant, and without the martial spirit which 
distinguishes so many tribes which inhabit Southern Africa. 

Still, the celebrated chief, Africaner, contrived to make good soldiers out of the 
Namaquas, and under his leadership they made his name dreaded throughout a large 
portion of South-western Africa. He revolutionized the ordinary system of warfare, 
which consisted in getting behind bushes and shooting arrows at each other, by which 
much time was consumed and little harm done, and boldly led his men on at the run, 
driving his astonished antagonists out of their sheltering places. In this way he snbdned 
the neighbouring tribes, especially the Damaras, who looked upon him as a sort of wild 

t in human form. 

Not only did he fight against native enemies, but matched himself successfully against 
the Dutch boers, in this case having recourse to stratagem when he knew he could not 
succeed by open force in faceof such an enemy. On one occasion, when the Dutch forces 
had made a raid on Africaner’s territory, and carried off all his cows, he pursued them, 
swam a river at dead of night, fell upon the unsuspecting enemy as they slept, killed 
nunibers of them, and recovered all his own cattle, together with those belonging to the 
assailants. It will be seen therefore that the military spirit is not wanting in the 
Namaqua character, but that it merely slumbers for want of some one to awake it. 

In former days they may possibly have been a warlike nation, inasmuch as they 
possessed rather peculiar weapons, namely, the bow and arrow, and an enormous shield 
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made of the entire skin of an ox, folded singly. They also used the assagai, but in the 
present day civilization has so far penetrated among them that the only weapon which 
they use is the gun, and it is many years since a Namaqua has been seen with the 
ancient weapons of his nation. 

Like other Hottentots, the Namaquas are fond of wearing European apparel, and, as 
usual in such cases, look very bad in it. The men are merely transformed from respect- 
able savages into disreputable vagabonds, and to them it is not so very unsuitable, but to 
the women it is peculiarly so, owing to the odd manner in which they paint their faces. 
A girl, dressed in her little skin apron and ornamented with coils of leathern thongs, may 
paint her face as much as she pleases without appearing grotesque. But nothing can 
look more ridiculous than a girl in a striped cotton dress, with a red handkerchief round 
her head, and the outlines of her cheeks, nose, and eyelids defined with broad stripes of 
blue paint. The costume of the men resembles that of the women, minus the skin apron, 
the place of which is taken by the ends of the leathern thongs. The Namaquas are ve 
fond of bead-work, and display some taste in their designs. They are not contented wit 
buying glass beads from Europe, but manufacture those ornaments themselves. The 
mode of manufacture is simpleenough. A resinous gum is procured, moistened thoroughly, 
and kneaded with charcoal. It is then rolled between the hands into long cylinders, 
which are cut up into sinall pieces, and again rolled until a tolerably spherical shape is 
obtained. They also have a great love for glittering ornaments made of metal, and 
decorate themselves profusely with native jewellery, made of polished iron, brass, and 
copper. They also tattoo their skins, and make great use of the buchu perfume. 

As the Namaquas have not been accustomed to exercise their minds on any subject 
except those immediately connected with themselves, it is found very difficult to drive 
any new ideas into their heads. 

Some writers say that miny of them have no names, and not a single one has the 
least idca of his own age, or of counting time by years. Indeed, counting at all is an 
intellectual exertion that is positively painful to them, and a man who knows the number 
of his fingers is scarcely to be found among them. Such statements are often the result 
of ignorance, not of the savages but of their visitors, who must needs live among them 
for years. and be thoroughly acquainted with their language, before they can venture to 
generalize in so swecping a fashion. Mr. Moffatt, who did live among the Namaquas, and 
knew their language intimately, says that he never knew a man who had not a name, and 
that mere children are able lo count beyond the numbcr ten. 

Of religion they appear to have but the faintest glimmering, and it is more than 
suspected that even their rude and imperfect ideas on the subject are corruptions of 
information obtained from Europeans. Superstitions they have in plenty, some of them 
resembling those which are held by the tribes which have already been mentioned. 

Their idea of the coming of death into the world is one of these odd notions, It 
seems that in former days, when men were first made, the hare had uo cleft in its lip. 
The moon sent a hare to the newly created beings with this message, “ As I die, and am 
born again, so you shall die and be born again.” The hare, however, delivered the message 
wrongly, “ As I die and am not born aguin, so you shall die and not be born again.” The 
moon, angry at the hare’s disobedience, threw a stick at it as it fled away from his wrath, 
and split its lip open. From that time the hare has a cleft lip, and is always running 
away. 

In consequence of this legend, the Namaquas will not eat the hare. They have such 
a horror of it, that if a man should happen even to touch a fire at which a hare has been 
cone he is banished from his community, and not readmitted until he has paid 
a fine, 

During the terrible thunderstorms which occasionally pass over the country, the 
Namaquas are in great dread of the lightning, and shoot their poisoned arrows at the 
clouds in order to drive it away. As may be imagined, there is no small danger in this 
performance, and a man has been killed by the lightning flash, which was attracted by his 
pointed arrow. Other tribes have a similar custom, being in the habit of throwing stones 
or other objects at the clouds, 
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As far as can be ascertained, their only notion of a supreme being is one who is the 
author of death and inflicter of pain, and one consequently whom they fear, but cannot 
love. Still, all statements of this nature made by savages mnst be received with very 
great caution, owing to the invincible repugnance which they feel towards revealing 
any portion of their religious system. They will rather state anything than the truth, 
and will either invent a series of imaginative stories on the spur of the moment, or say 
whatever they think is likely to please their interrogator. Even if they are converted to 
Christianity, sufficient of the old nature remains to render them averse to speaking on 
their former superstition, and they will nostly fence with the question or evade it rather 
than tell the whole truth. 


SHOOTING AT THE STORM 


Reing superstitious, they have, of course, sorcerers in plenty. Resides the usual pre- 
tensions of such personages, they claim the power of voluntary transmigration, and their 
followers implicitly believe that they can assume the form of any beast which they 
choose to select, 

They fancy, however, that their own sorcerers or witch-doctors share this power with 
the Bosjesman race, Sir J. E. Alexander narrates the following legend in support of this 
statement. “Once on a time a certain Namaqua was travelling in company with a Bush- 
woman carrying a child on her back. They had proceeded some distance on their journey 
when a tronp of wild horses (zebras) appeared, and the man said to the woman, ‘I am 
hungry, and as I know you can turn yourself into a lion, do so now, and catch us a wild 
horse that we may eat.’ The woman answered, ‘Yon will be afraid.’ 

“No, no, said the man, ‘I am afraid of dying of hunger, but not of you.’ 
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“ Whilst he was speaking, hair began to appear at the back of the woman’s neck, her 
nails assumed the appearance of claws, and her features altcred. She set down the child. 

«The man, alarmed at the change, climbed up a tree close by, while the woman glared 
at him fearfully ; and going to one side, she threw off her skin petticoat, when a perfect 
lion rushed out into the plain. It bounded and crept among the bushes towards the wild 
horses, and, springing on one of them, it fell, and the lion lapped its blood. The lion 
then came back to the place where the child was crying, and the man called from the 
tree, ‘Euough! enough! Do not hurt me. Put off your lion’s shape. I will never ask 
to see this again.’ 

“The lion looked at him and growled. ‘I'll remain here till I die!’ exclaimed the 
man, ‘if you do not become a woman again.’ The mane and tail began to disappear, the 
lion went towards the bush where the skin petticoat lay; it was slipped on, and the 
woman in her proper shape took up the child. The man descended, partook of the 
horse's flesh, but never again asked the woman to catch game for him.” 

Their notions about the two chief luminaries seem rather variable, though there is 
ecrtainly a connecting link between them. One acconnt was, that the sun was made of 
people living iu the sea, who cut it in pieces every night, fried the fragments, put them 
together again, and sent it afresh on its jonrney through the sky. Another story, as told 
to Mr. Anderson, is to the effect that the sun is a huge lump of pure fat, and that when 
it sinks below the waves, it is seized by the chief of a white man’s ship, who cuts off a 
piece of it, and then gives it a kick which throws it into the sky again. It is evident 
that this story has at all events received some modification in recent times, 

As to worship, the Namaquas seem ta have little idea of it. They are very much 
afraid of a bad spirit, but lave no conception of a good one, and therefore have no 
worship. Of praise they have not the least conception. So far are they from feeling 
gratitude to a supreme bving, that their language does not possess a word or a phrase by 
which they can express their thanks to their fellow-creatures. Some travellers who have 
lived among them say that they not only do not express, but do not feel gratitude, nor 
fee] kindness, and that, although they will feign friendship for a superior in order to get 
what they can from him, they will desert him as soon as he can give no more, and 
ridicule him for his credulity. In short, “they possess cvery vice of savages, and none 
of their noble qualities.” 

This, however, seems rather too sweeping an assertion, especially as it is contradicted 
by others of equal experience, and we may therefore calculate that the Namaqua 
Hottentot is, in his wild state, neither worse nor better than the generality of savages, 
and that higher feelings cannot be expected of him until they have been implanted in 
him by contact with a higher race, 

Rain-making is practised by Namaqua witch-doctors, as well as by the prophets of the 
Kaffir tribes, and the whole proccss is very similar, deriving all its efficacy from the 
amount of the fee which the operator receives. These men also practise the art of 
healing, and really cxercise no small amount of ingenuity. They have a theory, and 
like theorists in general, they make their practice yield to. their theory, which is, 
that the disease has insinuated itself into the patient in the guise of some small reptile, 
and must be expelled. They scem to be clever conjurers, for they perform the task of 
exorcism with such ingenuity that they have deceived, not only the credulous, but the 
sharper gaze of Europeans. 

One such performance was witnessed by a Dutchman, who fully believed that the 
operation was a genuine one. <A sheep was killed as soon as the doctor arrived, and the 
sinews of the back rolled up and made into a kind of pill, which was administered to 
the patient, the rest of the animal being the fee of the doctor. The mysterious pill was 
then left for a day or two to transform the disease into a visible shape, so that it could be 
removed before the eyes of the spectators. On the return of the doctor, he solemnly cut 
some little holes in the stomach of the patient, from which there issued, first a small 
snake, then a lizard, and then a whole series of smaller creatures. 

As is the case among the Kaffirs, the richer a patient is, the larger is the animal 
required for the production of the sacred pill If he be a man of no particular conse- 
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quence, a goat or a sheep will work the charm, while, if he should happen to be a chief, 
ποῦ a disease will condescend to assume bodily form unless instigated by an ox or a cow. 

The witch-doctors have another theory of disease, namely, that a great snake has shot 
an invisible arrow into the sufferer. Of course, this ailment has to be treated in a similar 
manner. The reader may perhaps cail to mind the very similar superstition which once 
prevailed in our own couutry, namely, that cattle were sometimes shot with fairy arrows, 
which had to be extracted by the force of counter charms. 

The great panacea for diseases is, however, a sort of charm which requires several 
years for its production, and which has the property of becoming more powerful every 
year, When a man is initiated into the mysteries of the art, he puts on a cap, which he 
wears continually. In the course of time it becomes saturated with grease, and is in a 
terribly filthy condition. Not until then is it thought to possess healing properties ; but 
when it is in such a state that no one with ordinary feelings of cleanliness would touch 
it, the hidden virtues are supposed to be developed. The mode of administering the 
remedy is by washing a little portion of the cap, and giving the patient the water to 
drink. One of the chiefs, named Amral, assured Mr. Anderson that he possessed a cap 
of this kind, which was absolutely infallible. He would not use it unless every other 
remedy failed, but, whenever he did so, the cure was certain. 

The Namaquas have great faith in amulets and charms of various kinds, the strangest 
of which is a rather curious one. When a chief dies, cattle are sacrificed, in order to 
furnish a great feast. One of the sons of the deceased succeeds his father in the chieftain- 
ship, and, in recognition of his new rauk, the fat and other choice portions are brought to 
him as they had been to his father in his lifetime. The young chief places the fat on his 
head, and allows it to remain there until the fat has been inelted out of it by the sun’s 
rays, and only the inclosing membrane remains, dry and shrivelled. This is thought to 
be a powerful charm, and is held in great estimation. The reader will notice the fact 
that there seems to be in the mind of the Namaquas some connexion between the head 
and the power of charming. 

On the tombs of chiefs the Namaquas have a habit of flinging stones, each throwing 
one stone upon it whenever he passes by. Why they do so, they either cannot or will 
not tell—probably the latter ; but in process of time, the heap attains a considerable size. 
This is the only superstition which 
gives any indication of their belief 
in a future life, for they have a 
kind of dim notion about an in- 
visible, but potent being, whom 
they name Heitjeebib, or Heit- 
jekobib, who, they think, is able 
to grant or withhold prosperity. 
Spirit though he be, they localize 
him in the tombs, and the casting 
of stones has probably some re- 
ference to him. 

Like other savage nations, they 
have certain ceremonies when their 
youth attain manhood, and at that 
time the youth is instructed in the 
precepts which are to govern his 
life for the future. These are rather 
of a negative than a positive na- 4 
ture, and two very important en- SUCKING GOA. 
actments are, that he must never 
eat the hare, and must cease from 
sucking the goats. The latter injunction requires a little explanation. As long as the 
Namaquas are children, they are accustomed to visit the female goats, drive away 
the kids, and take their place. This, however, is considered to be essentially a 
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childish occupation, to be abandoned for ever when the boy seeks to be admitted among 
the men. 

As far as is known, there are few, if any, matrimonial ceremonies among the Namaqua 
Hottentots, When a man wishes to marry any particular woman, he goes to her parents 
and simply demands her. If the demand is acceded to, an ox is killed outside the door 
of the bride’s house, and she then goes home to her new husband. Polygamy is per- 
mitted among this people, and, as is the case in other countries, has its drawbacks as well 
as its advantages. In a country where the whole of the manual labour is performed by 
the women, such a state is necessary, each woman being a sort of domestic servant, and 
in no sense the equal companion of the man. Its drawbacks may be summed up in the 
word “jealousy,” that being a failing to which the Namaqua women are very subject, and 
which generally finds its vent in blows. 

If a man becomes tired of his wife, he needs no divorce court, but simply cuts the 
conjugal knot by sending the woman back to her family. She has no redress; and, how- 
ever much she and her parents may object to the proceeding, they cannot prohibit it. 

In peaceful arts they have some skill, especially in training oxen. This is a difficult 
process, and is managed with great care. The young animal is first induced to step into 
the noose of a rope which is laid on the ground, and as soon as it has done so, a number 
of men seize the other end of the rope, and, in spite of his struggles, hold the animal 
tightly. Sometimes the infuriated animal charges at them, and in that case they let go 
the rope and scatter in all directions, only to renew their hold when the fury of the 
animal is exhausted. 

Another rope is then thrown over his horns, and by sharply pulling this and his tail, 
and at the saine time jerking his leg off the ground, the trainers force the animal to fall. 
Ifis head is then held on the ground, and a sharp stick thrust through his nostrils, a 
tough leathern thong being then attached to each end of the stick, and acting as 
a bridle. 

The more an ox struggles and fights, the more docile he becomes afterwards, and the 
more is he valued, while an ox which is sulky, especially if he lies down and declines to 
rise, is never of much use. Loads, carefully graduated, are then fastened on his back, 
beginning with a simple skin or empty bag, and ending with the full burden which an ox 
is supposed to carry. The hide rope with which the burden is lashed on the back of the 
ox is often one hundred and fifty feet in length, and consequently passes round and 
round the body of the animal. 

The chief difficulty is, to train an ox that will act as leader. The ox is naturally a 
gregarious animal, and when he is associated with his fellows, he never likes to walk for 
any distance unless there is a leader whom he can follow. In a state of nature the leader 
would be the strongest bull, but in captivity he finds that all are very much alike in 
point of strength, while their combative powers have been too much repressed to allow 
any one animal to fight his way to the leadership. Very few oxen have the qualities 
which enable them to be trained as leaders, but the Namaquas, who have excellent eyes 
for the chief points of an ox, always select for this purpose the animals of lightest bnild 
and most sprightly look, so that they may keep their followers at a brisk pace when on 
the march. Their activity would naturally induce them to keep ahead of their companions, 
ae the Namaquas merely assist nature when they select such animals to serve as 

ers, 

The dreadful practice of abandoning the aged prevails in Namaqnaland. A slight 
fence is built round the unfortunate victim of so cruel'a custom, who is then abandoned, 
having been furnished with a little food, fire, and water, which are destined to play the 
part of the bread and water placed in the tomb of an offending vestal. Travellers 
through this country sometimes come upon the remains of a small fence, within which 
are a heap of ashes, the remains of a water vessel, and a heap of whitened bones, and they 
know that these are the memorials of an old Namaqua who has been left to perish with 
hunger and thirst. Such persons must be very old when they succumb to such a death, 
ah see have been known to live to the age of ninety, and now and then a centenarian 
is foun 
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It is hardly credible, though true, that the Namaquas are so used to this parricidal 
custom that they look at it with indifference. They expect no other fate if they them- 
selves should happen to live until they are so old as to be an encumbrance to their 
people, and the strangest thing is the acquiescence with which those who are thus 
abandoned resign themselves to their fate. Mr. Moffatt mentions an instance where an 
old woman, whom he found in a most pitiable state of suffering, refused to be taken away 
by him and fed. It was the custom of the tribe, she said; she was already nearly dead, 
and did not want to die twice. 

Their amusements are so similar to those which have already been mentioned that there 
is no need to describe them scparately. As to work, the men do little or nothing, preferring 
to lounge about in the snn for days together, and will sit half dead with hunger and thirst, 
rather than take the trouble to go and look for food and water. They have an odd way 
of comparing a man who works with the worms of the ground, and that comparison is 
thought to be a sufficient reason why a man should not work. 

One very curious custom prevails among the Namaquas. Those who visit them are 
expected to adopt a father and mother, and the newly-made relations are supposed to 
have their property in common. This is probably a native practice, but the Namaquas 
have had no scruples in extending it to Europeans, finding that in such cases a community 
of goods becomes rather a lucrative speculation. 
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WE now leave the Hottentot race, and take a passing glance av the appearance of a few 
other tribes. Chicf among these is the very large tribe called by the name of Bechuana, 
which includes a considerable number of sub-tribes. Just as the Hottentot names are 
recognised by the affix Qua, so are the Bechuanas by the prefix Ba. Thus, the Bakwains, 
Barolongs, Batlapis, and Bahurotsi, all belong to the great Bechuana tribe. It is rather 
curious that in this language prefixes are used where suffixes, or even separate words, 
might be expected. Thus, a man will speak of himself as Mochuana, ὦ. 6. ἃ Chuana man; 
the tribe is called Bechuanan, ¢.e. the Chuana men, and they speak Sichuana, ¢.e, the Chuana 
language. Nearly every syllable ends with a vowcl, which gives the language a softness 
of pronunciation hardly to be expected in such a country. The love of euphony among 
the Bechuana tribes causes them to be very indifferent about substituting one letter for 
another, provided that by so doing a greater softness of pronunciation can be obtained. 

In appearance they are a fine race of men, in some respects similar to the Kaffirs, 
with whom they have many customs in common. Their dress is not very remarkable, 
except that they are perhaps the best dressers of skins that are to be found in Africa, the 
pliancy of the skin and the neatness of the sewing being unrivalled. They are good workers 
in metal, and supply many of the surrounding tribes both with ornaments and weapons. 

Perhaps the Bechuana knife is the most common of all the implements made by this 
ingenious tribe. The general form of this knife may be seen from the two figures on page 
818, one of which was taken from a specimen in my own collection. It is ten inches in 
length inclusive of the handle, and the blade, which is double-edged, is nearly flat, being a 
little thicker along the middle than at the edges. In fact, it is simply a spear-head inserted 
into a handle. The sheath is made of two pieces of wood, hollowed just sufficiently to 
receive the blade tightly, and then lashed firmly together with sinews. On one side of the 
sheath a kind of loop is carved out of the solid wood, through which the wearer can pass 
the string by which he hangs it to his neck. 

The ordinary forms are siinply a handle, sheath, and blade, all without any ornament, 
but the ingenious smith often adds a considerable amount of decoration. One favourite 
mode of doing so is to make the handle of ivory, and carve it into the form of some 
animal, My own specimen represents a hyena, and, in spite of the rudeness of the 
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sculpture, no naturalist could possibly mistake the animal for which it is intended. The 
handle is often cut into the form of the hippopotamus or the giraffe, and in all cases the 
character of the animal is hit off exactly by the native carver. Along the sheath is 
generally a pattern of some nature, and in many instances it is really of an artistic 
character, worthy to be transferred to European weapons. A thong of leather passes 
along the opposite sile of the sheath, and is attached by the same sinews which bind the 
two halves of the sheath together. All the Hottentot and Bosjesman tribes use this 
peculiar knife, as do sundry other inhabitants of Southern Africa. They always suspend 
it to their necks, and use it for a variety of purposes, the chief of which is cutting up 
meat when they are fortunate enough to procure any, 


BECHUANA ENIVES. 
(From Colonel Lane For's Collection.) (From my own Specimen. 


The carved work of the knife, sheath, and handle is, however, not done with this kind 
of knife, but with one which has a very short blade and a tolerably long handle. One of 
these knives is shown in the illustration on page 314, and in this instance the handle 
is made of the end of an antelope’s horn. With this simple instrument are cut the 
vatious patterns with which the Bechuanas are so fond of decorating their bowls, spoons, 
and other articles of daily use, and with it are carved the giraffes, hyenas, and other’ 
animals, which serve as hilts for their dagger- knives, and handles to their spoons. 

Sometimes the bowls of the spoons are covered on the outside with carved patterns of 
a singularly artistic character, some of them recalling to the spectator the ornaments on 
old Etruscan vases. They have a way of bringing out the pattern by charring either the 
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pau surface or the incised pattern, so that in the one case the pattern is white on a 
ack ground, and sometimes vice versd. The pattern is generally a modification of the 
zigzag, but there are many instances where curved lines are used without a single angle in 
them, and when the curves are traced with equal truth and freedom. 

One of the best specimens of Bechuana art is a kind of assagai which they forge, and 
which is equally to be praised for its ingenuity and execrated for its abominable cruelty. 


KNIFE AND ASSAGA] HEADS. 


Two forms of this dreadful weapon are given in the accompanying illustration. The 
upper figure shows the entire head of the assagai and parts of the shaft, while the other 
are representations of the barbs on a larger scale. 

On examining one of these weapons carefully, it is seen that the neck of the assagai 
has first been forged square, and then that the double barbs have been made by cutting 
diagonally into the metal and turning up the barbs thus obtained. This is very clear 
with the upper assagai, and is still better seen in the enlarged figure of the same weapon. 
But the other is peculiarly ingenious, and exhibits an amount of mctallurgic skill which 
could hardly be expected among savage nations. 

These assagais bear a curious resemblance to some arrows which are made in Central 
Africa, and which will be figured in a future page. Indeed, the resemblance is so great, 
that an arrow if enlarged wonld serve admirably as an assagai. This resemblance— 
unknown to Mr. Burchell—confirms his idea that the art of making these weapons came 
from more northern tribes. 

The use to which these terrible weapons are put is, of course, to produce certain death, 
as it is impossible that the assagai can either be drawn out of the wound, or removed by 
being pushed through it, as done with other barbed weapons. As, however, the temporary 
loss of the weapon is necessarily involved in such a casc, the natives do not use it except 
on special occasions. The native name for it is “kéveh,” and it is popularly called the 
“assagai of torture.” It is generally used by being thrust down the throat of the victim 
—generally a captured chief—who is then left to perish miserably. 

The bellows used by the Bechuana blacksmith are singularly ingenious. In all the 
skin bellows used by the natives of Southern Africa there is one radical defect, namely, 
the want of a valve. In consequence of this want the bellows cannot be worked quickly, 
as they would draw the fire, or, at all events, suck the heated air into their interior, and 
so destroy the skin of which they are made. Tlic Bechuana, however, contrives to avoid 
this difficulty. The usual mode of making a bellows is to skin a goat, then sew up the 
skin, so as to make a bag, insert a pipe—usually a horn one—into one of the legs, and 
then use it by alternately inflating and compressing the bag. 

Bellows of this kind can be seen in the illustration on page 98. 
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The Bechuana smith, however, does not use a closed bag, but cuts it completely open 
on one side, and on either side of the slit he fastens a straight stick. It is evident that 
by separating these sticks he can adinit the air into the bag without drawing the fire into 
the tube, and that when he wants to eject the air, he has only to press the sticks together. 
This ingenious succedaneum for a valve allows the smith to work the bellows as fast as 
his hands can move them, and, in consequence, he can produce a much fiercer heat than 
can be obtained by the ordinary plan. ie: : ᾿ 

The accompanying figure is an example of the skill with which they can work in 
metals. It is a woman’s apron, about a foot square, formed of a picce of leather entirely 
covered with beads. But, instead of : 
using ordinary glass beads, the maker 
has preferred those made of metal. 
The greater partof the apron is formed 
of iron beads, but those which pro- 
duce the pattern are made of brass, 
and when worn the owner took a 
pride in keeping the brass beads 
polished as brilliantly as possible. 
In shape and general principle of 
structure, this apron bears a closo 
resemblance to that which is shown 
on page 25, fig. 2. This specimen is 
in the collection of Col. Lane Fox. 

Tn the same collection is an orma- 
ment ingeniously made from tha 
spoils of slain monkeys. <A part of 
the upper jaw, containing the incisive 

and canine teeth, has been cut off, 
cleaned, and dried. A whole row of 
these jaws has then been sewn on 
a strip of leather, each overlapping 
its predecessor, 30 as to form a con- 
tinuous band of glittering white 
teeth. 

As to dress, the Bechuanas, as a 
rule, use more covering than many 
of the surrounding tribes. The women 
especially wear several aprons. The 
first is made of thongs, like those 
of the Kaffirs, and over that is gene- 
rally one of skin. As she can afford 


it she adds others, but always con- ἜΡΟΝ 
trives to have the outside apron deco- 
rated with beads or other adornments. 
This series of aprons, however, is ORNAMENTS MADE 
all that a Bechuana woman considers OF MONKEYS’ TEETH. 


necessary in the way of dress, the kaross being adopted inerely as a defence against the 
weather, and not from any idea that covering to the body is needed for the purpose of 
delicacy. In figure they are not so prepossessing as many of the surrounding tribes, being 
usually short, stout, and clumsy, which latter defect is rendered still more conspicuous by 
the quantities of beads which they hang in heavy coils round their waists and necks, and 
the multitude of metal rings with which they load their arms and ankles. They even load 
their hair as much as possible, drawing it out into a series of little twists, and dressing 
them so copiously with grease and sibilo, that at a few yards they look as if their heads 
were covered with a cap composed of metallic tags, and at a greater distance as if they 
were wearing bands of polished steel on their heads. 
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They consider a plentiful smearing of grease and red ochre to be the very acme of a 
fashionable toilet, and think that washing the body is a disgusting custom. Women are 
the smokers of the tribe, the men preferring snuff, and rather despising the pipe as a 
woman's implement. 

The Bechuanas can hardly be selected as examples of good moral character. No one 
who knows them can believe a word that they say, and they will steal everything that 
they can carry. They are singularly accomplished thieves, and the habit of stealing is so 
ingrained in their nuture, that if a man is detected in the very act he feels not the least 
shame, but rather takes blame to himself for being so inexpert as to be found out. Small 
articles they steal in a most ingenious manner, Should it be hanging up, they contrive 
to handle it carelessly and let it fall on the ground, and then they begin active operations. 
Standing near the coveted article, and trying to look as if they were not aware of its 
existence, they quietly scrape a hole in the sand with one of their feet, push the object of 
their desire into the hole, cover it np again with sand, and smooth the surface so as to 
leave no trace that the ground has been disturbed. 

They steal each other's goods, whenever they can find an opportnnity, but they are 
ouly too glad to find an opportunity of exercising their art on a white man, whose pro- 
perty is sure to be worth stealing. A traveller in their country has therefore a hard life, 
for he knows that there is not a single article in his possession which will not vanish if 
he leaves it unguarded for a few minutes. Indeed, as Mr. Baines well observes, there is 
not an honest nerve or fibre in a Bechuana’s body; from the root of his tongue to the tips 
of his toes, every muscle is thoroughly trained in the art of thieving. If they merely sit 
near an article of moderate size, when they move off it moves off with them, in a manner 
that no wearer of trousers can conceive. 

Even Mr. Moffatt, who had a singular capacity for discovering good qnalitics which 
had Iain lateut and unsuspected, writes in very forcible terms respecting the utter dis- 
honesty of the Bechuanas :— 

“Some nights, or rather mornings, we had to record thefts committed in the course of 
twenty-four hours, in our honses, our smith-shop, our garden, and among our cattle in the 
field. These they have more than once driven into a bog or mire, at a late hour informing 
us of the accident, as they termed it; and, as it was then too dark to render assistance, 
one or more would fall a prey to the hyzenas or hungry natives One night they entered 
our cattle-fold, killed one of onr best draught oxen, aud carried the whole away, except 
one shoulder. 

“We were compelled to nse much meat, from the great scarcity of grain and vege- 
tables; our sheep we had to purchase at a distance, and very thankful might we be if 
out of twenty we secnred the largest half for ourselves They woule break their legs, cut 
off their tails, and more frequently carry off the whole carcase. 

“Tools, such as saws, axes, and adzes, were losses severely felt, as we could not at that 
time replace them, when there was no intercourse whatever with the colony. Some of our 
tools aud utensils which they stole, on finding the metal not what they expected, they 
would bring back beaten into all shapes, and offer them in exchange for some other article 
of value. Knives were always eagerly coveted ; our metal spoons they melted ; and when 
we were supplied with plated iron ones, which they found not so pliable, they supposed 
them bewitched. 

“Very often, when employed working ata distance from the house, if there was no 
one in whom he could confide, the missionary would be compelled to carry them all to 
the place where he went to seek a draught of water, well knowing that if they were left 
they would take wings before he could retum. 

“The following ludicrous circumstance once happened, and was related to the writer 
by a native in graphic style. Two men had succceded iu stealing an iron pot. Having 
just taken it from the fire, it was rather warm for handing conveniently over a fence, and 
by doing so it fell on a stone, and was cracked. ‘It is iron,’ said they, and off they went 
with their booty, resolving to make the best of it: that is, if it would not serve for cooking, 
they would transform it into knives and spears. 

“ After some time had elapsed, and the hue and cry about the missing pot had nearly 
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died away, it was brought forth to a native smith, who had laid in a stock of charcoal for 
the occasion, The pot was further broken to make it more convenient to lay hold of 
with the tongs, which are generally made of the bark of a tree. The native Vulcan, unac- 
quainted with cast iron, having with his small bellows, one in each hand, produced a good 
heat, drew a piece from the fire To his utter amazement, it flew into pieces at the first 
stroke of his little hammer. Another and another piece was brought under the action of 
the fire, and then nnder the hammer, with no better success. Both the thief and the smith, 
gazing with eyes and month dilated on the fragments of iron scattered round the stone 
anvil, declared their belief that the pot was bewitched, and concluded pot-stealing to be 
a bad speculation.” 

To the thieving propensities of these people there was no end. They would peep 
into the rude hut that was used for a church, in order to see who was preaching, and would 
‘then go off to the preacher's house, and rob it at their ease. When the missionaries, at 
the expense of great labour, made a series of irrigating canals, for the purpose of watering 
their gardens, the women would slily cnt the banks of the channels, and divert the water. 
They even broke down the dam which led the water from the river, merely for the sake 
of depriving somebody of something; and when, in spite of all their drawbacks, some 
mene had been grown, the crops were stolen, even though a constant watch was kept 
over theth. 

These accomplished thieves have even been known to steal meat out of the pot in 
which it was being boiled, having also the insolence to substitute a stone for the pilfered 
meat. One traveller found that all his followers were so continually robbed by the 
Bechuanas, that at last he ceased from endeavouring to discover the thieves, and threatened 
instead to punish any man who allowed an article to be stolen from him. They do not 
even spare their own chief, and Would rob him with as little compunction as if he were 
a foreigner. 

Dr. Lichtenstein, who certainly had a better opinion of the Bechnanas than they 
deserved, was once cheated by them in a very ingenious manner. He had purchased three 
ivory rings with some tobacco, but when he left the place he found that the same ring 
had been sold to him three successive times, the natives behind him having picked his 
pocket with the dexterity of a London thief, and then passed the ring to their companions 
to be again offered for sale, 

Altogether, the character of the Bechuanas does not seem to be an agreeable one, and 
eveu the missionaries who have gone among them, and naturally are inclined to look on 
the best side of their wild flocks, have very little to say in their favour, and plenty to say 
against them. They seem to be as heartless towards the infirm and aged as the Namsquas, 
and if one of their number is ill or wounded, so that he cannot wait upon himself, he is 
carried outside the camp, and there left until he recovers or dies. A small and frail hut 
is built for him, a portion of food is given to him daily, and in the evening a fire is made, 
and fuel placed near so that it may be kept up. On one occasion the son of the chief wss 
wounded by a buffalo, and, accordiug to ancient custom, was taken out of the camp. The 
fire happened to go out, and in consequence a lion came and carried off the wounded man 
in the night. 

It was once thought that this cruel custom arose from the fear of infection, but this 
is evidently not the case, as persons afflicted with infectious diseases are not disturbed as 
long as they can help themselves, Superstition may probably be the true reason for it. 

They have but Tittle regard for hnman life, especially for that of a woman, and a 
husband may kill his wife if he likes, without any particular notice being taken of it 
One traveller mentions that a husband became angry with his wife about some trifling 
matter, seized his assagai, and killed her on the spot. The body was dragged out by the 
heels, and thrown into the bush to be devoured by the hyznas, and there wasan end of the 
whole business, The traveller, bemg horrified by such an action, laid an information 
before the chief, and was only langhed at for his pains, the chief thinking that for any 
one to be shocked at so ordinary an occurrence was a very good joke. 

Still, the Bechnuana has his redeeming qualities. They are not quarrelsome, and 
Burchell remarks that, during all the time which he spent among them, he never saw two 
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men openly quarrelling, nor any public breach of decorum. They are persevering and 
industrious in the arts of peace, aud, as lias been seen, learn to work in iron and to carve 
wood with a skill that can ouly be attained by long aud careful practice. They are 
more attached to the soil than many of the neighbouring tribes, cultivating it carefully, 
and in this art far surpassing the Kaffirs. Their houses, too, are of elaborate construction, 
and built with a care and solidity which show that the inhabitants are not nomads, but 
residents on one sput. 

The government of the Bechuanas is primarily monarchical, but not entirely despotic. 
The king has his own way in most matters, but his chiefs can always exercise a check 
upon him ey summoning a parliament, or “ Picho,” as it is called. 

The Picho affords a truly wild and picturesque spectacle. The warriors in their full 
panoply of war, seat themselves in a circle, in the midst of which is the chair of the king. 
The various speakers take their turns at addressing the assembly, and speak with the- 
greatest freedom, not even sparing the king himself, but publicly arraigning him for any 
shortcomings, real or fancied, and sometimes gaining their point. As to the king himself, 
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he generally opens the parliament with a few scntences, and then remains silent until all 
the speeches have been delivered. He then answers those that have becn made against 

+ himself, and becomes greatly excited, leaping about the ring, brandishing his spear aud 
shield, and lashing himself into an almost frantic state. This is the usual procedure 
among savages, and the more excited that a man becomes, the better he is supposed to 
speak afterwards. 

is extract from Mr. Moffatt’s account of a Picho will give a good idea of the pro- 
ceedings :— 

“ Although the whole exhibits a very grotesque scene, business is carried on with the 
most perfect order. There is but little cheering, and still less hissing, while every speaker 
fearlessly states his own sentiments. The audience is seated on the ground (as represented 
in the accompanying sketch), each man having before him his shield, to which is attached 
a number of spears. A quiver containing poisoned arrows is hung from the shoulder, 
and a battle-axe is held in the righthand. Many were adorned with tiger-skins and tails, 
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and had plumes of feathers waving on their heads. In the centre a sufficient space was 
left for the privileged—those who had killed an enemy in battle—to dauce and sing, in 
which they exhibited the most violent and fantastic gestures conceivable, which drew 
forth from the spectators the most clamorous applause. 

“When they retire to their seats, the speaker commences by commanding silence. 
‘Be silent, ye Ratlapis, be silent, ye Barolongs,; addressing each tribe distinctly, not ex- 
cepting the white people, if any happen to be present, and to which each responds with 
agroan. He then takes from his shield a spear, and points it in the direction in which 
the enemy is advancing, imprecating a curse upon them, and thus declaring war by re- 
peatedly thrusting his spear in that direction, as if plunging it into an enemy. This 
receives a loud whistling sound of applause. Ife next directs his spear towards the 
Bushman country, south and south-west, imprecating also a curse on those ‘ox-eaters,’ as 
they are called. 

“The king, on this, as on all similar occasions, introduced the business of the day by 
‘Ye sons of Molchabanque "—viewing all the influential men present as the friends or 
allies of his kingdom, which rose to more than its former eminence under the reign of 
that monarch, his father—‘the Mantatees are a strong and victorious people; they have 
overwhelmed many nations, and they are approaching to destroy us. We have been 
apprised of their manners, their deeds, their weapons, and their intentions. We cannot 
stand against the Mantatees ; we must now concert, conclude, and be determined to stand. 
The case is a great one. . . . 

“47 now wait to hear what the general opinion is. Let evcry one speak his mind, 
and then I shall speak again.’ Mothibi manceuvred his spear as at the commence- 
ment, and then pointing it towards heaven, the audience shouted, ‘ Pula’ (rain), on which 
he sat down amidst a din of applause. Between each speaker a part or verse of a 
war-song is sung, the same antics are then performed, and again universal silence is 
commanded. ... 

“When several speakers had delivered their sentiments, chiefly cxhorting to 
unanimity and courage, Mothibi resumed his central position, and after the usual gesti- 
culations, commanded silence. Having noticed some remarks of the preceding speakers, 
he added : ‘It is evident that the best plan is to proceed against the enemy, that they 
come no nearer. Let not our towns be the seat of war; let not our hvuses be the scenes 
of bloodshed and destruction. No! let the blood of the enemy be spilt at a distance from 
our wives and children.’ Turning to the aged chief, he said: ‘I hear you, my father; I 
nnderstand you, ny father; your words are true, they are good for the ear; it is good 
that we be instructed by the Makodas; I wish those evil who will not obey; I wish that 
they may be broken in pieces.’ 

“Then addressing the warriors, ‘There are many of you who do not deserve to eat 
out of a bowl, but only out of a broken pot; think on what has been said, and obey 
without murmuring. 1 Scat you, ye chiefs of the Batlapis, Batlares, Bamairis, 
Barolongs, and Bakotns, that you acquaint all your tribes of the proceedings of this day; 
let none be ignorant ; I say again, ye warriors, prepare for the battle ; let your shields 5 
strong, your quivers full of arrows, and your battle-axes as sharp as hunger.’ ‘ Be silent, 
ye kidney-eaters’ (addressing the old men), ‘ye are of no farther use but to hang about 
for kidneys when au ox is slaughtered. If your oxen are taken, where will you get any 
more?’ Turning to the women, he said, ‘Prevent not the warrior from going out to battle 
by your cunning insinnations. No, rouse the warrior to glory, and he will return with 
honourable scars, fresh marks of valour will cover his thighs, and we shall then renew 
the war song and dance, and relate the story of our conquest.’ At the conclusion of this 
speech the air was rent with acclamations, the whole assembly occasionally joining in the 
dance ; the women frequently taking the weapons from the hands of the men and 
brandishing them in the most violent manner, people of all ages using the most 
extravagant and frantic gestures for nearly two hours,” 

In explanation of the strange word, “ kidney-eaters,” the reader must be made aware 
that kidneys are eaten only by the old of both scxes. Young people will not taste them 
on any account, from the superstitious idea that they can have no children if they do se, 
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The word of applause, “ pula,” or rain, is used metaphorically to signify that the words of 
the spenker are to the hearers like rain on a thirsty soil. 

In the last few lines of the king’s speech, mention is made of the “honourable sears 
upon the thighs.” He is here alluding to a curious practice among the Bechuanas. 

After a battle, those who have killed an enemy assemble by night, and, after exhibiting 
the trophies of their prowess, each goes to the prophet or priest, who takes a sharp assagai 
and makes a long cut from the hip ta the knee. One of these cuts is made for each 
enemy that has been slain, and some distinguished warriors have their legs absolutely 
striped with scars) As the wound is a tolerably deep one, and as ashes are plentifully 
rubbed into it, the scar remains for life, and is more conspicuous than it would be in an 
European, leaving a white track upon the dark skin. 

In spite of the severity of the wound, all the successful warriors join in a dance, 
which is kept up all night, and only terminates at sunrise. No oue is allowed to make 
the cut for himself, and any one who did so wonld at once be detected by the jealous 
eyes of his companions. Moreover, in order to substantiate his claim, each warrior is 
obliged to produce his trophy—a small piece of flesh with the skin attached, cut from: 
the body of his foe. 

When the ceremony of investiture with the Order of the Scar takes place, a large fire 
is made, and around it is built alow fence, inside which no one may pass except the 
priest and those who can show a trophy. On the outside of the fence are congregated 
the women and all the men who have not been fortunate enough to distinguish them- 
selves. One by one the warriors advance to the priest, show the trophy, have it approved, 
and then take their place round the fire. Each man then lays the trophy on the glowing 
coals, and, when it is thoroughly roasted, eats it. This custom arises from a notion that 
the courage of the slain warrior then passes into the body of the man who killed him, 
and aids also in making him invulnerable. 

The Bechuanas do not like this custom, but, on the contrary, view it with nearly as 
much abhorrence as Europeans can do, only yielding to it from a desire not to controvert 
the ancient custom of their nation. 

It may well be imagined that this ceremony incites the warriors, both old and young, 
to distinguish themselves in Battle, in order that they may have the right of entering 
the sacred fence, and be publicly invested with the honourable scar of valour. On one 
such oceasion, a man who was well known for his courage could not succeed in killing 
any of the enemy, becanse their numbers were so comparatively small that all had been 
killed before he could reach them. 

At night he was almost beside himself with anger and mortification, and positively 
wept with rage at being excluded from the sacred enclosure. At last he sprang 
away from the place, ran at full speed ta his house, killed one of his own servants, 
and returned to the spot, bringing with him the requisite passport of admittance. In 
this act he was held to be perfectly justified, because the slain man was a captive taken 
in war, and therefore, according to Bechuanan ideas, his life belonged to his master, and 
could be taken whenever it might be more useful to him than the living slave. 

In war, the Bechuanas are but cruel enemies, killing the wounded without mercy, and 
even butchering the inoffensive women and children. The desire to possess the coveted 
trophy of success is probably the cause of their ruthlessness. In some divisions of the 
Bechuana tribes, such as the Bachapins, the successful warriors do not eat the trophy, 
but dry it and hang it round their necks, eating instead a portion of the liver of the 
slain man. In all cases, however, it seems that some part of the euemy has to be 
eaten. 

The weapons used in war are not at all like those which are employed by the Kaffirs. 
The Bechuanan shield 1s much smaller than that of the Kaffirs, and on each side a 
semicircular piece of leather is cut out. The reader may remember that in the Kaftir 
shield, as may be seen by the illustration page 111, there is a slight depression on each 
side. In the Bechuanan shield, however, this depression is scooped out so deeply that the 
shield is almost like an hour-glass in shape. 

The assagai, which has already been described, is not intended ta be used as a missile, 
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but as a weapon for hand-to-hand combat. Indccd, the amount of labour which is 
bestowed upon it renders it too valuable to be flung at an enemy, who might avoid the 
blow, and then seize the spear and keep it. 

The Bechuanas have one weapon which is very effective at close quarters. This is 
the battle-axe, several examples of which are given in the accompanying illustration. 
Various as are the shapes of the leads, the reader will see that they are all made on one 
principle, and that, in fact, an axe is nothing more than an enlarged spear-head fixed 
transversely on the handle. The ordinary battle-axes have their heads fastencd to 
wooden handles, but the best examples have the handles made of rhinoceros horn. 

A remarkably fine specimen of these battle-axes is now before me. It is simply a 
knob-kerry made of rhinoceros horn, through the knob of which the shank of the head 
has been passed. The object of this construction is twofold. In the first place, the 
increased thickness of the handle prevents, in a great measure, the liability to split when 
a severe blow is struck; and secondly, the increased weight adds force to the stroke. 
Th some of these axes the knob at thc end of the handle seems disproportionately large. 
The axe is carried, together with the shield, in the left hand, while the right is at liberty 
to hold the assagai. But, if the warrior is driven to close quarters, or if his spear should 
be broken, he snatches the axe from the shield, and is then armed anew. 


3. Age for chopping wood; 2,3, 4 Battle-ares 
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OF religion the Bechuanas know nothing, though they have plenty of superstition, and are 
as utter slaves to their witch-doctors as can well be conceived. The life of one of these 
personages is full of danger. He practises his arts with the full knowledge that if he 
should fail death is nearly certain to be the result. Indeed, it is very seldom that a 
witch-doctor, especially if he should happen to be also a rain-maker, dies a natural death, 
he generally falling a victim to the clubs of his quondam followers. 

These men evidently practise the art of conjuring, as we understand the word, and 
they can perform their tricks with great dexterity. One of these men exhibited several 
of his performances to Mr. Baines, and displayed no small ingenuity in the magic art. 

His first trick was to empty, or to appear to empty, a skin-bag and an old hat, and 
then to shake the bag over the hat, when a piece of meat or hide fell from the former 
into the latter. Another performance was to tie up a bead necklace in a wisp of grass, 
and hand it to one of the white spectators to burn. He then passed the bag to the most 
incredulous of the spectators, allowed him to feel it and prove that it was empty, while 
the hat was being examined by Mr. Baines and a friend. Calling out to the holder of 
the bag, he pretended to throw something through the air, acd, when the bag was duly 
shaken, out fell the beads into the hat. 

This was really a clever trick, and, though any of my readers who have some practical 
acquaintance with the art of legerdemain can see how it was done, it is not a little 
surprising to sce such dexterity possessed by a savage. The success of this trick was 
the more remarkable because the holder of the bag had rather unfairly tried to baulk the 

erformer. 

᾿ On a subsequent occasion, however, the conjuror attempted the same trick, varying it 
by requesting that the beads should be broken instead of burned. The holder of the 
beads took the precaution of marking them with ink before breaking them, and in 
consequence all the drumming of the conjuror could not reproduce them until after dark, 
when another string of beads, precisely similar in appearance, was found under the 
wagon. Being pressed on the subject, the conjuror admitted that they were not the same 
beads, but said that they bad been sent supernaturally to replace those which had been 

broken, i 
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The same operator was tolerahly clever at tricks with cord, hut had to confess that a 
nautical education conferred advantages in that respect to which his supernatural powers 
were obliged to yield. He once invited Mr. Baines to see him exhibit his skill in the 
evening. “Acircle of girls and women now surrounded the wizard, and commenced a 
pleasing hut monotonous chant, clapping their hands in unison, while he, seated alternately 
on a carved stool and on a slender piece of reed covered with a skin to prevent its 
hurting him, kept time for the hand-clapping, and seemed trying to work himself up to 
the required state of inspiration, till his whole flesh quivered like that of a person in 
the ague. 

“A few preparatory anointings of the joints of all his limbs, his breast and forehead, 
as well as of those of his choristers, followed; shrill whistlings were interchanged 
with spasmodic gestures, aud now I found that the exhihition of the evening was a bond 
fle medical operation on the person of a man who lay covered with skins outside of the 
circle. The posterior portion of the thigh was chosen for scarification, hut, as the fire 
gave no light in that direction, and the doctor and the relatives seemed not to like my 
touching the patient, I did not ascertain how deep the incisions were made. Most 
probahly, from the scars I have seen of former operations of the kind, they were merely 
deep enough to draw hlood. 

“The singing and hand-clapping now grew more vehement, the doctor threw himself 
upon the patient, perhaps sucked the wound, at all events pretended to inhale the disease. 
Strong convulsions seized him, and, as he was a man of powerful frame, it required no 
little strength to hold him. At length, with uptnrned eyes and face expressive of suffoca- 
tion, he seized his knife, and thrusting it into his mouth, took out a large piece apparently 
of hide or flesh, which his admiring audience supposed him to have previously drawn 
from the body of the patient, thus removing the cause of the disease.” 

Sometimes the Bechuana doctor uses a sort of dice, if such a term may be used when 
speaking of objects totally nnlike the dice which are used in this country. In form they 
are pyramidal, and are cut from the 
cloven hoof of a small antelope. 

These articles do not look very valu- 
ahle, hut they are held in the highest 
estimation, inasmuch as very few know 
how to prepare them, and they are 
handed down from father to son through 
successive generations. The older they 
are, the more powerful are they sup- 
posed to he, and a man who is for- 
tunate enough to possess them can 
scarcely be induced to part with them. MAGIC DICE. 

‘Those which are depicted in the illus- 

tration are taken from specimens that 

were, after a vast amount of bargaining, purchased hy Dr. Lichtenstein, at the price of an 
ox for each die. 

These magic dice are used when the proprietor wishes to know the result of some 
undertaking. He smooths a piece of ground with his hand, holds the die between his 
fingers, moves his hands up and down several times, and then allows them to fall. He 
then scans them carefully, and judges from their position what they foretell. The reader 
may remember the instance where a Kaffir prophet used the magic necklace for the same 
purpose, and in a similar manner. The characters or figures described on the surface have 
evidently some meaning. but what their signification was the former possessor either 
did not know, or did not choose to commnnicate. 

The children, when they first begin to trouhle themselves and their parents by the 
process of teething, are often furnished with a kind of amulet, which is shown in the 
illustration on page 324. It is made of a large African beetle, called scientifically, 
Brachycerus apterus, A nnmher of them are killed, dried, and then strung on leathern 
thongs, 80 as to be worn round the neck. These ohjects have been mistaken for whistles. 

Υ2 
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The Bechuanas have great faith in their powers when used for teething, and think that 
they are efficacious in preventing various infantine disorders, 

Like the Kalfirs, the Bechuanas make use of certain religious ceremonies before they 
goto war. One of these rites consists in laying a charm on the cattle, so that they shalt 
not be seized by the encmy. The oxen are brought singly to the priest, if we may so 
call him; who is furnished with a pot of black paint, and a jaekal’s tail by way of a brash. 
With this primitive brush he makes a certain mark upon the hind leg of the animal, 
while at the same time, an assistant, who kneels behiud him, repeats the mark in 
miniature upon his back or arms. 

To this ceremony they attribute great value; and, as war is almost invariably made 
for the sake of cattle, the Bechnanas may well be excused for employing any rite which 
they fancy will protect such valued possessions. 

Among one branch of the Bechuana tribe, a very 
remarkable ceremony is observed when the boys seek 
to be admitted into the rank of men. The details 
are kept very secret, but a few of the particulars have 
been discovered. Dr. Livingstone, for example, hap- 
pened once to witness the second stage of the cere- 
monies, which last for a considerable time. 

A number of boys, about fourteen years of age, 
without a vestige of clothing, stood in a row, and 
opposite those was an equal number of men, each 
having in his hand a long switch cut from a bush be- 
longing to the genus Grewia, and called in the native 
language moretloa. The twigs of this bush are very 
strong, tough, and supple. Both the men and boys 
were engaged in an odd kind of dance, called “ koha,” 
which the men evidently enjoyed, and the boys had 
to look as if they enjoyed it too. Each boy was 
furnished with a pair of the ordinary hide sandals, 
which he wore on his hands instead of his feet. 

At stated intervals, the men put certain questions 
to the boys, respecting their future life when admitted 
into the society of men. Forexample: . 

“Will you herd the cattle well?” asks the man. 

“1 will,” answers the boy, at the same time lifting 
his saudalled hands over his head. 

The man then leaps forward, and with his full force 
strikes at the boy’s head. The blow is received on 
the uplifted sandals, but the elasticity of the long 
switch causes it to curl over the boy’s head with such 
force that a deep gash is made in his back, some 
twelve or eighteen inches in length, from which the blood spirts as if it were made with 
a knife. 

Ever afterwards, the lesson that he is to guard the cattle is supposed to be indelibly 
impressed on the boy’s mind. 

Then comes another question, “ Will you guard the chief well?” 

“J will,” replies the boy, and another stroke impresses that lesson on the boy’s mind. 
And thus they proceed, until the whole series of questions has been asked and properly 
answered, The worst part of the proceeding is, that the boys are obliged, under penalty 
of rejection, to continue their dance, to look pleased and happy, and not to wince at the 
terrible strokes which cover their bodies with blood, and scam their backs with scars that 
last throughout their lifetime. 

Painful as this ordeal must be, the reader must not think that it is nearly so formid- 
able to the Bechuanas as it would be to Europeans. In the first place, the nervous 
system of an European is far more sensitive than that of South African natives, and 
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injuries which would lay him prostrate have but little effect upon them. Moreover, 
their skin, from constant exposure to the elements, is singularly insensible, so that the 
stripes do not inflict a tenth part of the pain that they would if suflercd by an 
European. 
Only the older men are allowed to take part in this mode of instruction of the boys, 
and if any man should attempt it who is not qualified, he is unpleasantly reminded of 
his presumption by receiving on his own back the stripes which he intended to inflict on 
the boys, the old men being in such a case simultaneously judges and exccntioners. No 
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elevation of rank will allow a man to thus transgress with impunity, and on one occasion, 
Sekomi himself, the chief of the tribe, received a severe blow on the leg from one of his 
own people. 

This kind of ordeal. called the Sechu, is only practised among three tribes, one of 
which is the Bamangwato, of which Sekomi was the chief. 

The reader will probably see that the ceremony is rather of a civil than a religious 
character. The other stage of the rite, which is called by the general name of Boguera, 
is also of a secular character. 

It takes place every six or seven years, so that a large number of boys are collected. 
These are divided into bands, each of which is undcr the command of one of the sons of 
the chief, and each member is supposed to be a companion of his leader for life. They 
are taken into the woods by the old men, where they reside for some time, and where, to 
judge fio:n their scarred and seamed backs, their residence does not appear to be of the 
inost agreeable description. When they have passed through the different stages of the 
boguera, each band becomes a regiment or “ mopato,” and gocs by its own name. 
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According to Dr. Livingstone, “they recognise a sort of equality and partial com- 
munion afterwards, and address each other by the name of Molekane, or comrade. In 
cases of offence against their rules, as eating alone when any of their comrades are within 
call, or in cases of dereliction of duty, they may strike one another, or any member of a 

ounger mopato, but never one of an older band; and when three or four companies 
teas been made, the oldest no longer takes the field in time of war, but remains as a 
guard over the women and children. When a fugitive comes to a tribe, he is directed to 
the ee analogous to that to which in his own tribe he belongs, and does duty as 
a member.” 


THE GIRLS’ ORDEAL 


The girls have to pass an ordeal of a somewhat similar character before they are 
admitted among the women, and can hope to attain the summit of an African girl's 
hopes, namely, to be married. If possible, the details of the ceremony are kept even 
more strictly secret than is the case with the boys, but a part of it necessarily takes place 
in public, and is therefore well known. 

The girls are commanded by an old and experienced woman, always a stern and 
determined personage, who carries them off into the woods, and there instructs them in 
all the many arts which they will have to practise when married. Clad in a strange 
costume, composed of ropes made of melon-seeds and bits of quill, the ropes being passed 
over both shoulders and across their bodies in a figure-of-eight position, they are drilled 
into walking with large pots of water on their heads. Wells are purposely chosen which 
are at a considerable distance, in order to inure the girls to fatigue, and the monitress 
always chooses the most inclement days for sending them to the greatest distance. 

They have to carry heavy loads of wood, to handle agricultural tools, to build houses, 
and, in fact, to practise before marriage those tasks which are sure to fall to their lot 
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afterwards. Capability of enduring pain is also insisted upon, and the monitress tests 
their powers by scorching their arms with burning charcoal. Of course, all these severe 
labours require that the hands should be bard and borny, and accordingly, the last test 
which the girls bave to endure is holding in the hand for a certain time a piece of 
hot iron. 

Rough and rude as this school of instruction may be, its purport is judicious enough ; 
inasmuch as when the girls are married, and enter upon their new dutics, they do so with 
a full and practical knowledge of them, and so escape tbe punishment whicb they would 
assuredly receive if they were to fail in their tasks, The name of the ceremony is called 
“ Bogale.” 

During the time that it lasts, the girls enjoy several privileges, one of which is highly 
prized. If a boy who bas not passed through bis ordeal should come in their way, 
he is at once pounced upon, and held down by some, while others bring a supply of thoru- 
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DANCINO-CAP AND MILK-BAG. 


branches, and beat him severely with this unpleasant rod, Should they be in sufficient 
numbers, they are not very particular whether the trespasser be protected by the Loguera 
ornot; and instances have been known when they have captured adult men, and dis- 
ciplined them so severely that they bore the scars ever afterwards. 

In their feeding they are not particularly cleanly, turning meat about on the fire with 
their fingers, and then rubbing their hands on their bodies, for the sake of the fat wbich 
adheres to them. Boiling, however, is the usual mode of cooking; and when eating it, 
they place a lump of meat in the mouth, scize it with the teeth, hold it in the left hand so 
as to stretch it as far as possible, and then, with a neat upward stroke of a knife or spear- 
head, cut off the required morsel. This odd mode of eating meat may be found among 
the Abyssinians nad the Esquimaux, and in each case it is a marvel how the men avoid 
cutting off their noses. 

Here is a representation of one of the milk-bags. It is made from the skin of some 
large animal, such ag an ox ora zebra, and is rather more than two feet in length, and 
one in width. It is formed from a tougb piece of hide, which is cut to the proper shape, 
and then turned over and sewn, as shown in the illustration ; the seams being particularly 
firm and strong. The hide of the quagga is said to be the best, as it gives to the milk a 
peculiar flavour, which is admired by the natives. The skin is taken from the back of tbe 
animal, that being the strongest part. It is first stretched on the ground with wooden 
pegs, and the hair scraped off with an adze, It is then cut to the proper sbape, and 
soaked in water until soft enough to be worked. Even with care, these bags are rather 
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perishable articles; and when used for water, they do not last so long as when they are 
employed for milk. . 

‘A rather large opening is Icft at the top, and a small one at the bottom, both of which 
are closed by conical plugs. Through the upper orifice the milk is poured into the bag 
in a fresh state, and removed when coagulated ; and through the lower aperture the whey 
is drawn off as wanted. As is the case with the Katfir milk-baskets, the Bechuana milk- 
bags are never clcaned, a small amount of sour milk being always left in them, so as to 
aid in coagulating the milk, which the natives never drink in a fresh state. 

When travelling, the Bechuanas hang their milk-bags on the backs of oxen; and it 
sometimes happens that the jolting of the oxen, and consequent shaking of the bay, causes 
the milk to be partially churned, so that small pieces of butter are found floating in it. 
The butter is very highly valued ; but it is not eaten, being reserved for the more impor- 
tant office of greasing the hair or skin. 

The spoons which the Bechuanas use are often carved in the most elaborate manner. 
In gencral shape they resemble those used by the Kaffirs—who, by the way, sometimes 
purchase better articles from the Bechuanas—but the under surface of the bow] is entirely 
covered with designs, which are always effective, and in many cases are absolutely artistic 
from the boldness and simplicity of the designs. I have several of these spoons, in all of 
which the surface has first been charred aud polished, and then the pattern cut rather 
deeply, so as to leave yellowish white lines in bold contrast with the jetty black of the 
uncut portion. 

Sometimes it happens that, when they are travelling, and have no spoons with them, 
the Bechuanas rapidly scoop up their broth in the right hand, throw it into the palm of 
the left, and then fling it into the mouth, taking care to lick the hands clean after the 
operation. 

Music is practised by the Bechuana tribes, who do not use the goura, but merely 
employ a kind of reed pipe. The tunes that are played upon this instrument are of a 
severely simple character, being limited to a single note, repeated as often as the per- 
former chooses to play it, A very good imitation of Bechuanan instrumental music may be 
obtained by taking a penny whistle, and blowing it at intervals, In default of a whistle, 
a key will do quite as well. , 

Vocal music is known better among the Bechuanas than among the preceding tribes— 
or, at all events, is not so utterly opposed to European ideas of the art. The melody is 
simple cnough, consisting chiefly of Aemeaitiing and ascending by thirds; and they have a 
suflicient appreciation of harmony to sing in two parts without producing the continuous 
discords which delight the soul of the Hottentot tribes. 

These reed pipes, called “ lichaka,” are of various lengths, and are blown exactly like 
Pandean pipes, z.¢. transversely across the orifice, which is cut with a slight slope. Each 
individual has one pipe only, and, as above stated, can only play one note. But the 
Bechuanas have enough musical ear to tune their pipes to any required note, which they 
do by pushing or withdrawing a moveable plug which closes the reed at the lewer end. 
When a number of men assemble for the purpose of singing and dancing, they tune their 
pipes beforehand, taking great pains in getting the precise note which they want, and 
being as careful about it as if they belonged to an Enropean orchestra. The general effect 
of these pipes, played together, and with certain intervals, is by no means inharmonious, 
and has been rather happily compared to the sound of sledge or wagon bells. 

The correct method of holding the pipe is to place the thumb against the cheek, and 
the forefinger over the upper lip, while the other three fingers hold the instrument firmly 
in its place. These little instruments run throngh a scale of some eleven or twelve notes. 

The dances of the Bechuanas are somewhat similar to those of the Amakosa and other 
Kaffirs; but they have the peculiarity of using a rather remarkable hcad-dress when they 
are in full ccremenial costume. 

This is made from porcupine quills, arranged in a bold and artistic manner, so as to 
form a kind of coronet. None of the stiff and short quills of the porcupine are used for 
this purpose, but only the long and slender quills which adorn the neck of the animal, and, 
in consequence of their great proportionate length, bend over the back in graceful curves. 
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These head-dresses are worn by the men, who move theniselves about so as to cause the 
pliant quills to wave backwards and forwards, and so contrive to produce a really graceful 
effect. The head-dress is not considered an essential part of the dance, but is used on 
special occasions. 

When dancing, they arrange themsclves in a ring, all looking inwards, but without 
troubling themselves about their number or any particular arrangement. The size of the 
riag depends entirely upon the number of dancers, as they press closely together. Each is 
at liberty to use any step which he may think proper to invent, and 
to blow his reed pipe at any intervals that may seem most agreeable 
tohim, But each man contrives to move very slowly ina slanting . 
direction, so that the whole ring revolvcs on the same spot, making, 
on an average, one revolution per minute. 

The direction in which it moves seems perfectly indifferent, as 
at one time it will revolve from right to left, and then, without any 
apparent reason, the motion is reversed. Dancers enter and leave 
the ring just as they feel inclined, some of the elders only taking 
part in the dance for a few minutes, and others dancing for hours 
in succession, merely retiring occasionally to rest their wearied limbs. 
The dancers scarcely speak at all when engaged in this absorbing 
amysement, though they accompany their reed whistles with native 
songs. 

fond the dancers is an external ring of women and girls, who 
follow them as they revolve, and keep time to their movements by 
clapping their hands. 

As is ysual in this country, a vast amount of exertion is used ἴῃ 
the dance, and, as a necessary consequence, the dancers are bathed 
in perspiration, and further inconvenienced by the melting of the 
grease with which their heads and bodies are thickly covered. A 
handkerchief would be the natural resort of an European under such 
circumstances; but the native of Southern Africa does not posscss 
such an article, and therefore is obliged to make use of an implement 
which seems rather ill adapted for its purpose. It is made from 
the bushy tail of jackals, and is prepared as follows: The tails are 
removed from the animals, and, while they are yet fresh, the skin is 
stripped from the bunes, leaving a hollow tube of fur-clad skin. Three 
or four of these tails are thus prepared, aud through them is thrust 
a stick, generally about four feet in length, so that the tail forms a - 
sort of large and very soft brush, This is used as a handkerchicf, 
not only by the Bechuanas, but by many of the neighbouring tribes, 
aad is thought a necessary part of a Bechuana’s wardrobe. The stick 
ou which they are fixed is cut from the very hcart of the kameel- 
dorn acacia, where the wood is peculiarly hard and black, and a 
very great amount of labour is expended on its manufacture. The 
name of this implement is Kaval-klusi, or Kaval-pukoli, according 
to the animal from which it is made; the “klusi” being apparently 
the common yellow jackal, and the “pnkoli” the black-tailed jackal. 
The natives fancy that the jackal possesses some quality which 
benefits the sight, and therefore they may often be scen drawing 
the kaval-kIusi across their eyes. 

A chief will sometimcs have ἃ far more valuable implement, = FeaTNER NANDKER. 
which he uses for the same purpose. One of these fans or SHAEE: 
handkerchiefs is represented in the illustration. Instcad of being ; 
made of mere jackal tails, it is formed from ostrich feathers. It was the property of the 
king of the Bechuana tribe, and was given by him to Dr. Lichtenstein. 

The remarkable excellence of the Bechuanas in the arts of peace has already been 
mentioned. They are not only the best fur-dressers and metal-workcrs, but they are pre- 
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eminent among all the tribes of that portion of Africa in their architecture. Not being a 
nomad people, and being attached to the soil, they have no idca of contenting themselves 
with the mat-covered cages of the Hottentots, or with the simple wattle-and-daub huts of 
the Katfirs. They do not merely build huts, but erect houses, and display an ingenuity 
in their construction that is perfectly astonishing. Whence they derived their architec- 
tural knowledge, no one knows. Why the Katlirs, who are also men of the soil, should 
not have learned from their neighbours how to build better honses, no one can tell The 
fact remains, that the Bechuana is simply supreme in architecture, and there is no neigh- 
bouring tribe that is even worthy to be rankcd in the second class. 


FEMALE ARCHITECTS. 


We have already seen that the house of Dingan, the great Kaffir despot, was exactly 
like that of any of his subjects, only larger, and the supporting posts covered with beads. 
Now a Bechuana of very moderate rank would be ashamed of such an edifice by way of 
a residence; and even the poor—if we may use the word—can build houses for them- 
selves quite as good as that of Dingan. 

Instead of being round-topped, like so many wickerwork ant-hills, as is the case with 
the Kaffir huts, the houses of the Bechuanas are conical, and the shape may be roughly 
defined by saying that a Bechuana’s hut looks something like a huge whipping-top with 
its point upwards. 

A man of moderate rank makes his house in the following manner—or, rather, orders 
his wives to build it for him, the women being the only architects. First, a number of 
posts are cut from the kameel-dorn acaeia-tree, their length varying according to the office 
which they have to fulfil. Supposing, for example, that the house had to be sixteen or 
twenty feet in diameter, some ten or twelve posts are nceded, which will be about nine 
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feet in height when planted in the ground, These are placed in a circle, and firmly fixed 
at tolerably equal distances. 

Next comes a smaller circle of much taller posts, which, when fixed in the ground, 
measure from fifteen to eighteen feet in height, one of them being longer than the rest. 
Both the circles of posts are connected with beams which are fastened to their tops. 

The next process is to lay a sufficient quantity of rafters on these posts, so that they 
all meet at one point, and these are tightly lashed together. This point is seldom in the 
exact centre, so that the hut always looks rather lop-sided. A roof made of reeds is then 
placed upon the rafters, and the skeleton of the house is complete. 

The thatch is held in its place by a number of long and thin twigs, which are bent, 
and the ends thrust into the thatch. These twigs are set in parallel rows, and hold the 
thatch firmly together. The slope of the roof is rather slight, and is always that of a 
depressed cone, as may be seen by reference to the illustration. 

Next come the walls. The posts which form the outer circle are connected with a 
wall sometimes about six feet high, but frequently only two feet or so. But the wall 
which connects the inner circle is eight or ten feet in height, and sometimes reaches 
nearly to the roof of the house. These walls are generally made of the mimosa thorns, 
which are so ingeniously woven that the garments of those who pass by are in no danger, 
while they effectually prevent even the smallest animal from creeping through. The 
inside of the wall is strengthened as well as smoothed by a thick coating of clay. The 
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family live in the central compartment of the house, while the servants inhabit the outer 
portion, which also serves as a verandah in which the family can sit in the day time, and 
enjoy the double benefit of fresh air and shade. 

The accompanying illustration gives an idea of the ordinary construction of a 
Bechuana hut. Around this house is a tolerably high paling, made in a similar fashion 
of posts and thorns, and within this enclosure the cattle are kept, when their owner is 
rich enough to build an enclosure for their especial use. a 

This fence, or wall, as it may properly be called, is always very firmly built, and 
sometimes is of very strong construction. It is on an average six feet high, and is about 
two feet and a half wide at the bottom, and a foot or less at the top. It is made almost 
entirely of small twigs and branches, placed upright, and nearly parallel with each other, 
but so firmly interlaced that they form an admirable defence against the assagai, while 
near the bottom the wall is so strong as to stop an ordinary bullet. A few inches from 
the top, the wall is strengthened by a double band of twigs, one band being outside, and 
the other in the interior. 

The doorways of a Bechuana hut are rather curiously constructed. An aperture is 
made in the wall, larger above than below, so as to suit the shape of a human being, 
whose shoulders are wider than his feet. This formation serves two purposes. In the 
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first place it lessens the size of the aperture, and so diminishes the amount of draught. 
and, in the next place, it forms a better defenee against an adversary than if it were οἱ 
larger size, and reaching to the ground. 

The fireplace is situated outside the hut, though within the fenee, the Bechuana: | 
having a very wholesome dread of fire, and being naturally anxious that their elaborately- | 
built houses should not be burned down. Outside the house, but within the enelosure, is 
the corn-house, This is a smaller hut, eonstrueted in mueh the same manner as tke | 
dwelling-house, and eontaining the supply of corn. This is kept in jars, one of which is — 
of prodigious size, and would quite throw into the shade the eelebrated oil jars in whieh | 
the “Forty Thieves” hid theinselves. There is also a separate house in which the | 
servants sleep. 

This corn-jar is made of twigs plaited and woven into form, and strengthened by 
stieks thrust into the ground, so that it is irremovable, even if its huge dimensions did 
not answer that purpose. The jar is plastered both on the outside and the interior with 
elay, so that it forms an admirable protection for the eorn. The height of these jars is 
sometimes six feet in height and three in width, and their shape almost exactly resembles 
that of the oil jars of Europe. The best specimens are raised six or seven inehes from 
the ground, the stakes whieh form their scaffolding answering the purpose of legs. 
Every house has one such jar; and in the abode of wealthy persons there is generally one 
large jar and a number of smaller ones, all packed together closely, and sometime 
entirely filling the store-house. 


SECTION OF 4 NOUSE. 


As is the case with the Kaffirs, the Beehuanas build their houses and walls in a 
eircular form, and have uo idea of making a wall or a fenee in a straight line. 
Mr. Burehell aceounts for it by sugyesting that they have discovered the greater capacity 
of a circle eompared with any other figure of equal circumferenee, and that they make 
circular houses and cattle-pens in order to aecominodate the greatest number of men cr 
cattle in the least possible space. I rather doubt the truth of this theory, because these 

eople cannot build a straight wall or a square honse, even if they wished to do so, and 
lieve that the real eause inust be looked for in their mental conformation. 

We will now examine the accompanying illustrations, whieh exhibit a plan and ἃ 
section of the house belonging to a Beehuana chief named Molemmi. It is taken from 
Burchell’s valuable work. 

Eneircling the whole is the outer wall, and it will be seen that the enelosure is 
divided by means of eross walls, one of which has a doorway. At the top of the planis_, 
the corn-house, in whieh is one large jar and one of the smaller sort. The shaded portion | 
represents that part of the building whieh is eovered by the roof. The servants’ house is 
also separate, and may be seen on the right of the plan. The fireplace is shown by the | 
small eirele just below the eross wall on the right hand of the plan. In the middle is 
the house itself, with its verandahs and passages eovered by a eommon roof. In the very 
centre is the sleeping place of the family ; immediately outside it is the passage where the 
servants sit, and outside it again is the verandah. The little eircles upon the plan repre. 
sent the places oceupied by the posts, 
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Above is the section of the same house, the line of section passing nearly through 
the centre of the plan, from the top to the bottom. On the left is the entrance into the 
outer enclosure, aud next we see the successive passages, with their oddly-shaped door- 
ways, the little cylindrical room in the centre being the sleeping-place of the chief. The 
corn-house occupies the extreme right, and, as may be seen, the line of section passes 
completely through the large corn-jar. 

In farther explanation of the exceeding care that a Bechuana bestows on his house, I 
here ive a portion of a letter kindly sent to me by Mr. Τὶ Baines, the eminent African 
traveller. 

* About 1850, while that which is now 
the Free State was then the Orange River 
Sovereignty, my friend Joseph Macabe and 
I were lying at Coqui’s Drift on the Vaal 
(or Yellow-dun) River, and, needing corn and 
other supplies, we spanned-in the cattle and 
proceeded to the village. This we found 
very prettily situated among bold and toler- 
ably well-wooded hills, against whose dark 
sides the conical roofs, thatched with light 
yellowish reeds, contrasted advantageously. 

“ As usual, the tribe was beginning to lay 
desolate the surrounding country by reck- 
lessly entting down the wood around their 
dwellings, a es by which in many in- 
stances they have so denuded the hills that 
the little springs that formerly flowed from 
them are no longer protected by the overhang- 
ing foliage, and are evaporated by the fierce 
heat of the sun upon the unsheltered earth. PLAN OF HOUSE. 

Of this process, old Lattakoo, the former 

residence of the missionary Moffatt, is a nota- 

ble example, and it is proverbial that when- 

ever a native tribe settles by a little rivulet, the water in a few years diminishes and 
dries up. 

“The women and children, as usual in villages out of the common path of travellers, 
fled half in fear and half in timidity at our approach, and peeped coyly from behind the 
fences of mud or reeds as we advanced. 

“We left onr wagon in the outskirts of the village, and near to the centre found 
the chief and his principal men seated beneath a massive bower or awning of rough 
timber, cut with the most reckless extravagance of material, and piled in forked tra 
still standing in the earth, as if the design of the builders had been to give the least 
possible amount of shade with the greatest expenditure of material... . 

“ Most of the men were employed in the manufacture of karosses or skin-cloaks from 
the spoils of various animals killed in the chase. Some were braying or rubbing the 
skins between the hands to soften them, others were scraping the inner surface, so as to 
raise the nap so much prized by the natives, and othcrs, having cut the skins into shape 
with their knives or assagais, were slowly and carefully sewing them together. One man 
was tinkling with a piece of stick on the string of a bow, to which a calabash had been 
tied in order to increase the resonance, and all looked busy and happy. Our present of 
snuff was received with intense gratification, but very few of them were extravagant 
enough to inhale the precious stimulant in its pure state, and generally a small portion 
was placed upon the back of the left hand, and then a quantity of dust was lifted 
with a small horn spoon, carefully mixed with the snuff, and inhaled with infinite 
satisfaction. 

« Their habitations were arranged in concentric circles, the outermost of which encloses 
a mote or less spacious court or yard, fenced either with tall straight reeds, or with a wall 
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of fine clay, carefully smoothed and patted up by the hands of the women. It is after- 
wards covered with transverse lines, the space between which are variously etched with 
parallel lines, either straight, waved, or zigzag, according to fancy. The floor of this 
court is also smoothed with clay, and elevations of the same material in the form of 
segments of a circle serve for seats, the whole being kept so clean that dry food might be 
eaten from the floor without scruple. 

“The walls of the hut are also of clay, plastered upon the poles which support the 
conical roof, but the eaves project so as to form a low verandah all around it. Low poles 
at intervals give this also an additional support, and a “stoep” or elevation, about nine 
inches high and three feet broad, surrounds the house Ἔ σαὶ it, 

“The doorway is an arch about three feet high. The inside of the wall, as may be 
perceived from the drawing, is scored and etched into compartments by lines traced with 
the fingers or a pointed stick. Sometimes melon or pumpkin seeds are stuck into the 
clay in fanciful patterns, and after- 
wards removed, leaving the hol- 
lows lined with their slightly lus- 
trous bark. 

“Within this sgain is another 
wall, enclosing a still sinaller 
room, which, in the case of the 
chief’s hut, was well stored with 
soft skin mantles, and, as he said, 
must have been most sgreeably 
warm as a sleeping spartment in 
the cold weather, more especially 
as the doorway might be wholly 
or partially cl at pleasure. 
Pilasters of clay were wrought 
over the doorway, mouldings were 
run round it, and zigzag ornaments 
in charcoal, or in red or yellow 
clay, were plentifully used. The 
circular mouldings seen upon 
what inay be called the ceiling are 
really the bands of reeds upon 
the under side of the roof, by which those that form the thatch are secured. 

“The space between the inncr chamber and the outer wall extended all round the hut, 
and in it, but rather in the réar, were scveral jars and calabashes of outchualla, or native 
beer, in process of fermentation. My first impression of this beverage was, that it re- 
sembled a mixture of bad table-beer and spoiled vinegar, but it is regarded both as food 
and drink by the natives and travellers who have become accustomed to it. A host con- 
siders that he has fulfilled the highest duties of hospitality when he has set before his 
guest a jar of beer. It is thought an insult to leave any in the vessel, but the guest may 
give to his attendants any surplus that remains after he has satisfied himself.” 

The burial of the dead is conducted after a rather curious manner. The funeral cere- 
monies actually begin before the sick person is dead, and must have the effect of hastening 
dissolution. As soon as the relations of the sick man see that his end is near, they throw 
over him a mat, or sometimes a skin, and draw it together until the enclosed individual 
is forced into a sitting, or rather a crouching posture, with the arms bent, the head bowed, 
and the knees brought into contact with the chin. In this uncomfortable position the 
last spark of life soon expires, and the actual funeral begins. 

The relatives dig a grave, generally within the cattle-fence, not shaped as is the case 
in Europe, but a mere round hole, about three feet in diameter. The interior of this 
strangely-shaped grave is then rubbed with a bulbous root. An opening is then made in 
the fence surrounding the house, and the body is carried through it, still enveloped in the 
mat, aud with a skin thrown over the head. It is then lowered into the grave, and great 
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pains are taken to place it exactly facing the north, an operation which consuines much 
time, but which is achieved at last with tolerable accuracy. 

When they have settled this point to their satisfaction, they bring fragments of an 
ant-hill, which, as the reader may remember, is the best and finest clay that can be pro- 
cured, and lay it carefully about the feet of the corpse, over which it is pressed by two 
men who stand in the grave for that purpose. More and more clay is handed down in 
wooden bowls, and stamped firmly down, the operators raising the mat in proportion as the 
earth rises. They take particular care that not even the smallest pebble shall mix with 
the earth that surrounds the body, and, as the clay is quite free from stones, it is the 
fittest material for their purpose. 
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As soon as the earth reaches the month, a branch of acacia is placed in the grave, and 
some roots of grass laid on the head, so that part of the grass projects above the level of 
the ground. The excavated soil is then scooped up, so as to make a small monnd, over 
which is poured several bowls full of water, the spectators meanwhile shouting out, 
“Pula! Pula!” as they do when applauding a speaker in the parliament. The weapons 
and implements of the deceased are then brought to the grave, and presented to him, but 
they are not left there, as is the case with some tribes, The ceremony ends by the whole 
party leaving the ground, amid the lamentations of the women, who keep up a continnal 
wailing crying. 

These are the full ceremonials that take place at the death of a chief,—at all events, 
of a man of some importance, but they vary much according to the rank of the individnal. 
Sometimes a rain-maker has forbidden all sepulchral rites whatever, as interfering with 
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the production of rain, and during the time of this interdict every corpse is dragged into the 
bush to be consumed by the hveenas. Even the very touch of a dead body is forbidden, and 
under this strange tyranny, a son has been seen to fling a leathern rope round the leg 
of his dead mother, drag her body into the bush, and there leave it, throwing down the 
rope and abandoning it, because it had been defiled by the contact of a dead body, and 
he might happen to touch the part that had touched the corpse. 

The concluding scene in a Bechuana funeral is shown in the illustration on 

6 335. 

Ba the background is seen the fence of the kraal, in which a hole has been broken 
through which the body of the deceased has been carried. Behind the men who are 
lowering the body into the grave is a girl bearing in her hands the branch of acacia 
which is to be placed on the head of the corpse—evidently a relic of some tradition long 
ago forgotten, or at all events, of which they profess to be ignorant. At the side stands 
the old woman who bears the weapons of the dteceased chief—his spears, axe, and bow— 
and in the foreground are the bowl of water for lustration, and the hoes with which the 
grave has been dug. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE DAMARA TRIBE. 


LOCALITY AND ORIGIN OF THE DAMARAS—DIVISIONS OF THE TRIBE—THE RICH AND POOR DAMABRAS— 
CHARACTER OF THE COUNTRY—APPEARANCE OF THE PEOPLE—THEIR PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION— 
MAN'S DRESS —THE PECULIAR SANDALS, AND MODK OF ADORNING THE HAIR—WOMEN’S DRESS— 
COSTUME OF THE GIRLS—PORTRAIT OF A DAMARA GIRL RESTING HERSELF—SINGULAR CAP OF THR 
MARRIKD WOMKN—FASTIDIOUSNESS CONCERNING DRESS—-CATTLE OF THE DAMARA8—*‘ CROWING” 
FOR ROOTS AND WATER—ARCHITECTURK AND FURNITURE—INTELLECT OF THR DAMARAS— 
ARITHMETICAL DIFFICULTIFS=-WEAPONS—THE DAMARA AS A SOLDIER-—THE DIFFERENT CASTES 
OR RANDAS-——FOOD, AND MODE OF COOKING—DAMARA DANCES AND MUSIC—MATRIMONIAL AFFAIRS 
—VARIOUS SUPERSTITIONS—THE SACRED FIRE AND ITS PRIKSTES8—APPARITIONS—DEATH AND 
BURIAL OF A CHIEP--CEREMONIALS ON THE ACCESSION OF HIS SON—THE DAMARA OATH. 


Ir the reader will refer to the map on page 36, and look at the western coast of Africa, 
just below lat. 20° S., he will see that a large portion of the country is oecupied by a 
people called Dainaras, this word being a euphonious corruption of the word Damup, 
which signifies “The People.” Who the Daimaras originally were, how long they have 
occupied the land, and the place where they originally came from, are rather dubious, and 
they themselves can throw no light on the subject. 

The tribe is a very interesting one. Once of great power and importance, it spread 
over 8 vast tract of couutry, and developed its own peculiar manners and customs, some 
of which, as will be seen, are most remarkable. Its day of prosperity was, however, but 
a short one, as is the case with most tribes in this part of the world. It has rapidly 
sunk from its high estate, has suffered from the attacks of powerful and relentless 
enemies, and in a few more years will probably perish off the face of the earth. So rapid 
have been the changes, that one traveller, Mr. Anderssen, remarks that within his own 
time, it has been his fate to witness the complete ruin and downfall of the once great 
Damara nation. 

Such being the case, it is my intention to give a brief account of the tribe, noticing 
only those peculiarities which serve to distinguish it from other tribes, and which might 
in the course of a few years be altogether forgotten. The account given in the following 
pages has been partly taken from Mr. Anderssen’s “ Lake Ngami,” partly from Mr. Galton’s 
work on Southwestern Africa, and partly from the well-known book by Mr. Baines, to 
whom I am also indebted for many sketches, and much verbal and written information. 

As far as can be ascertained, the aborigines were a race called, even by themselves, the 
Ghou Damup—a name quite untranslatable to ears polite, and therefore euphonized by 
the colonists into Hill Damaras, though in reality there is no connexion between them. 
The Ghou Damup say that their great ancestor was a baboon, who married a native lady, 
and had a numerous progeny. The union, however, like most unequal matches, was not 
a happy one, the mother priding herself on her family, and twitting her sons with 
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their low connexions on the paternal side. The end of the matter was, that a split took 
place in the family, the sons behaving so badly that they dared no longer face their high- 
born Hottentot connexions, and fled to the hills, where they have ever since dwelt. 

The Damaras may be ronglily divided into two bodies, the rich and the poor, the 
former being those who possess cattle, and live chiefly on the milk, and the latter 
those who have either no cattle, or only one or two, and who, in consequence, live by 
the chase and on the wild roots which they dig. For the Damaras are not an agricul- 
tural people, probably because their soil is not, as a general rule, adapted for the raising 
of crops, 

The poor Damaras, called Ovatjnmba, are looked down upon by the richer sort, and, 
in fact, treated as if they were inferior beings. Their usual position is that of servitude 
to the wealthy, who consider them rather as slaves than servants, punish them with great 
severity, and do not hesitate even to take their lives. It will be seen from this fact that 
the primitive simplicity of the savage life is not precisely of an Arcadian character; and 
thst savages are not indebted to Enropeans for all their vices. For some undoubtedly 
they are, and display a singular aptitude in acquiring them; but most of the greatest 
evils of the world, such as drunkenness, cruelty, immorality, dishonesty, lying, slavery, 
and the like, are to be found in full vigour among saysge nations, and existed among 
them long befure they ever saw an European. 

To say that the vices above mentioned were introduced to savages by Europeans is a 
libel on civilization. Whenever a savage can intoxicate himself he will do so, no matter 
in what part of the world he lives. So determinedly is he bent on attaining this result, 
that he will drink vast quantities of the native African beer, which is as thick as ordi- 
nary gruel, or he will drink the disgustingly-prepared kava of Polynesia; or he will 
smoke hemp in a pipe, or chew it as a sweetmeat; or swallow tobacco smoke until he is 
more than half choked, or he will take opium if he can get it, and intoxicate himself 
with that. 

Similarly, the savage is essentially cruel, not having the least regard for the sufferings 
of others, and inflicting the most frightful tortures with calm enjoyment. As for morality, 
as we understand the word, the true savage has no conception of it, and the svenes which 
nightly take place in savace lands are of such a nature that travellers who have witnessed 
them are obliged to psss them over in discreet silence. Honesty, in its right sense, is 
equally unknown, and so is truthfulness, a successful theft and an undetected falsehood 
being thought evidences of skill and ingenuity, and by no means a disgrace. Slavery, 
again, thrives mightily among savages, and it is a well-known fact that savages are the 
hardest masters towards their slaves on the face of the carth. 

The land in which the Damaras live is rather a remarkable one, and, although it is of 
very large exteut, only a small portion is habitable by human beings. The vegetation is 
mostly of the thorny kind, while water is scarce throughout a great portion of the year, 
the rainy season bringing with it sudden floods, which are scarcely less destructive than 
the previous drought. “Being situated in the tropic of Capricorn, the seasons are 
naturally the reverse of those in Europe. In the month of August, when onr summer 
may be said to be at an end, hot westerly winds blow, which quickly parch up and 
destroy the vegetation. At the same time, whirlwinds sweep over the country with 
tremendous velocity, driving along vast columns of sand, many feet in diameter, and 
several hundred in height. At times, ten or fifteen of these columns may be seen chasing 
each other. The Damsras designate them Orukumb’ombura, or, Rain-bringers, a most 
appropriate name, as they usually occur just before the first rains fall. 

“ Showers, accompanied by thunder and vivid lightning, are not unusual in the months 
of September and October; but the regular rains do not set in till December and January, 
when they continue, with but slight intermission, till May. In this month and June, 
strong easterly winds prevail, which are not only disagreeable bnt injurious to health. 
The lips crack, and the skin feels dry and harsh. Occasionally at this time, tropical rains 
fall, but they do more harm than good, as sudden cold, which annihilates vegetation, is 
invariably the result. In July and August the nights are the coldest, and it is then no 
vnusual thing to find ice half an inch thick.” 
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